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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New Yo ke FRANCIS WALKER, Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
r TEACHER OF SINGING. VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. VOCAL CULTURE. 
=== | Address: THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, “The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 172 West om Street, New York. 


27 West 67th Street, New York. Near Broadway, New York. - 
>AT Mr. 4 AND Mrs. THEO. ry TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 






































































































































LAMPERTI, . : 
MAgesTRO OF MARCELLA SEMBRICH MR CHARLES LEE TRACY, MME. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 

















Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. . in samtnevacr : 
— PLANOFORTE e Le RUCT seg aaa Home Studio: 163 East 6d Street, New York. 
ae 7FE CA 7 “ON Certificated Teacher of the aocupretey ETHOD. : : ; ited pidaneipainatinadsaabiiie — 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTC N, Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. New York. AUGUST W. HOFFMANN, i 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI — Voice Trial, 12:30 to 1:30 : { 
New Fork. 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 MR Rs. CARL ALY Ss a Piano ng mage - 
South ighteenth Sireet, and Ogontz School; jee iacee wal case ™ 7 2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, RICH. ARD T. PERCY, At Liberty for Summer School. 


Summer School, Portland, Me d 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf & 


“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. Tel, 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 
tive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B, Lamperti —____—_ Carnegie Hall. Hartel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister and others. 


Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20 Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, = i a 
VOICE CULTURE. HENRY HOL DEN HUSS, C ARL VENTH., 








SST 
Mr. FR. ANC I: U AR’ r, Musical Art Department of Adelphi College PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
TEACHER OF SINGING. Pupit oF LAMPERTI Residence- Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y. | Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall P VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
» Wr » upils prepared for Church oncert, Oratorio. ents et ns : aa ie 14 Seventh Avenue, 
THE ELpeEr. 28 Bast Twenty-third Street, Maw. York. _ Address nly 318 East 150th Street, New York. Brooklyn, ates York, | 


(Ten years in California.) Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. TY IWERS—HOECK STUDIOS as: Seicaialaneta 


“Being in full possession of my method of sing- y O-OPERATIVE f 
ing, ‘be ioe the ability to fe rm great artists. HOR. ACE H¢ RT ON KINNEY, } s rt j A. H } MRS. | ELISE VIRGINIA | MOONEY, 
1eodor \ oeck, . Af . . . AND “. * 





Francesco LAMPERT! Francis Fischer Powers, 
ICAL INS ON, > . 
Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York voc yn N Voice Piano. ORATORIO. 
Residence-Studio: 167 West Fifty-seventh St. Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, Correct Breathing a Specialty. 
O _N S New York New York. Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper — 
IN T ERN ATI NAI 1U IC AL — - Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, | 33° West Fifty-first Street, NEW YORK. 





AND rATT Tk NI October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, | PAUL TIDDEN, erga ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, — 
J inaereampemaii VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 


MRS. BABCOCK, 
14 East Fifteenth Street, New York, — aoe 
: Carnecie Hatt, New York Wh accept a limited number of pupils : Vron ied ee Paacuen VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus - - CORDELIA FREEMAN, REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN GU STAV i BE CKE R, Vorce CuLTure 128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Couniser. 
ii tte : ge: dogs ee CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER Studio, 112 Carnegie Hall, New York ree eee ° eee on 
BARITONE. PIANO and ‘COMPOSITION Y. M. C. A. Building, Scranton, Pa SARAH KING PECK 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing Address: 1 West 104th Street, New York — r eth - ’ 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 Tuesday and Friday mornings, 138 Fifth Avenue McC AL L LANH: AM, BA RITC INE SOPRANO. 
. 2 Concerts and Oratorio 


Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. | - pers aren . . . 
Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 55 Ww est Eighty fifth Street, New York 
. . 2 ““ e ’ Sbri ail Method Taught — 


HUBERT ARNOLD Tue Art oF SINGING Studio addre American Institute of Applied 

yi d A VV, Studio address: ca s of Applie« ~ 

VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York.| Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
nee Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street PIANIST rY 


286 West Seventieth Street, New York’ | KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, |— PIANO INSTRUCTION 
WHITNEY cc XOMBS. CONCERT PIANISTE. CA ROLINE MIHR HARDY, Leschetizky Method 


COMPOSER-ORGANISI Steinway Hall, _New York. DRAMATIC SOPRANO Studios: 1003-1004 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





‘ lest Ty th Street, New York. aE, 81a Keap S Brooklyn, New York : ‘ —_ 
Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York. PERRY AV ERIL ee \RITONE, 1a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New r Sianor A. ¢ ARB( NE, 
TOM KARL. OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT J. W. PARSON PRICE. Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
E oe samnater : d ; oO Compe 
Head of Vocal Depart ment “The American . ane voc AL INSTRI CTION Voice Culture and Art of Singing VOICE CUL TURE IN ALI iL. BRANCHES 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty 220 Central Park South, New York 10 East Seventeenth Street, New York Rockiet, “Volee Production.” In Slaner at el 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. | - - — — “TI can confidently state that Mr, Parson Price's . sent free on application 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS J. ARMOUR CAT F: OWAY, knowledge of the voice, both male and female, Studio: 240 Fifth Avenue, New York 
a —mE€ : and his style of singing, entitle him to a high *s — 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing rank among teachers."’—Manvuet GARCIA 





Mose MARY FIDELIA BU RT. Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y Z ¢ ae Building, TAMES FRANCIS COOKI S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O. 


318 West 57th Street, MR. ano MRS 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR. 





Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, _ seated - — Vol Piar aiaeee. Wein wetted Su 
ogg ee oe dat : , — ee : ‘ oice, Piano, 1e8Or! ode 1ethods. Success 
Bar Le Ly agp hntcdcae o a a BLANC i 1 E r¢ WI si. SOPRANO. ful results Extensive international experience “Brick” Church. 
N a York Dn en ‘ : -* : 10 Exceptional endorsements Interesting announce- Temple “Beth-El.” 
—e z, _ : — Voice Culture Concert an ratorio ment sent on request. Address: 412 Fifth Avenue 
ing a eeralt > i; effert "Pac ace. o—_ 827 ( arn gle ee 136 Fifth Ave., N. Y 708 Halsey St., B'klyn . 
1202 tae \arnegs a 4 s Nesidence 411 est Eighteenth street es " : a ) TT i 7 
’Phone: 1556 Eighteenth Street. my cr ) “Tre PRICE-COTTLE CONSERV ATORY, 
- HEN RY S¢ HRAI IEC K S 2105 Seventh Ave., corner 125th St., New York. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN. 
7 r y r , rc Jaily Class—Clavier, Piano 

) 2 < ( N S¢ OL, 7 - ° . 

PIANO INSTRUCTION SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, Violin, Piano : vtec car ibis Playing Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered in 

Studios: 70 East s:20th Street, New York Voice Culture. Style and Artistic Singing, Per-| Residence and Studio: ; giving young people a thorough musical education. 


: 2 Pp seeks fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, sas Washi on A Srooklyn, N. Y Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 
Breckiya, aff Purmem Avenue F Sonat and Italian : : f a 3 sn deocsicligsctlena Acta is accepted at any age. Call or write for circular. 
Studio: No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. H L YJREN ez E MENTS. . me 





EDWIN H. LOCKHART, - . LORE! Mrs. JOCELYN HORNE 
BASSO. |. HARRY WHEELER, vores tar | pone en 


3 East Fourtecath Street, corne ftl 








Oratorio, Concerts, Instruction VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING } Would be pleased to meet by without Voice and Diction 
Hotel San Remo, : Strictly Italian Method charge those wishing to learr \ddres Hotel Woodward 
74th and 75th Sts. and Central Park West, 8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St.. New York City Broadway and Fifty-fifth Street, New York 
New York. —— |; MI HOWSON Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, phone anemia _econtoeesearasze ee 
cc F / . ' TRY Aa 
DU DUDLEY B UC K, JR. Miss — INSTRUCTION VOCAL INSTRUCTION PLATON BROUNOFF., 
) Ne : > y 4 ~ Try , . : _ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ‘ See | 487 Fifth Avenue, New York VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRF 
AL, INSTR ‘ Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught - 
Chorus Conductor Church, Opera, Concert ; x aE OE ae Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music 
810 Carnegie Hiall, New York City Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, lr. W. RIESBERG, ACCOMPANIST Lectures eon, the Bo _ rf ect, New Ye 
; : New York City. Treasurer Manuscript Society so East Seventeenth Street, New York 
, _— y - - re aaa ee Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony = - oo 
WILLIAM A. WEGENER, MR. ann MRS..FRANZ L. HUEBNER, | With Tae Musicat Courter MME. HELENE MAIGILLE. 
oN » ’ “FEC TITRE Lecturer for the Board of Education — si ee ied 
TENOR VOICE CULTURE R ~wesorey Me VOICE CULTURE 
Concert and Oratorio Vocal Instruction German and French Lyric Diction — iki kes corner s6th St.. New York < a f ~ . . 
: : : Fae er York a Gtichtih teen. 3 York | 954 Eig d , th St, 2 Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., New York 
Permanent address: 74 West &5th St., New or 15 est xty 1 Street, New Yor [= ; SE STE SE Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sabery D’Orsell, 
; 3 - nes = | SC. BENNETT, Olive Celeste Moore and George E. Vail. 
WALTER HEN RY |] TALL, ADOLF GLOSE., Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of —_ — 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director iaisiltae oil aie one tunstone-Bishop end ties LAURA SEDGWICK COLLINS 
oe York; ponent r of o 7 rm ag Oratorio PIANO INSTRUCTION many other talented vocalists Instruction in Singing, Elocution, Acting, Dra- 
ciety and Che usurg _ Ne E ~ Cite Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York Studio: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York matic and Operatic Coaching Coaching songs, 
8: Park Avenue ew or ity 5 - dramatic roles, and reading of papers and lectures. 
- SRE TRICK T > = . — The Chelsea, 222 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
Mme. LOUISE FINKEI FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, Mur. EMMA RODERICK. k 
ee pee % ee FEACHER OF SINGING Rapid Development and ae of 
SCHOOI OF VOCAL MUSIC. Address Poa on Fon gow y *ntral Park W COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE Miss LA RA D. MOORE. 
’ va 0 . egg : : . i dit eT eee Ne - York a 312 West Eighty-first Street, New York ’ N ‘ CAL INSTRUCTION 
1748 Broadway, cor. Fifty-sixth Street, New York. | _ Studio: The Tuxedo, 637 Madison Avenue, 
pi ayer: a 4 folie ’ piiiethiaces > SE REIMER Corner Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
> SMI OR ENRICO DUZENSI, ELISE REIMER, 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS. COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING ras shinies meme i 


CONCERT PIANIST OPERA TENOR Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall : WALTER L. BOGERT 


Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo Phone: 1350 Columbus 


2 West Ejighty-first Street, New York . F 
Ww a ; Ne : : - p “a . st in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Creider, Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting. 
ill accept a ed mer or pups voice teacher, Washington, D. C. , . : Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
. — 145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. H. W. GREEN F, Interpretation 
: 


72 Lawrence Street, Flushing, New York City. 


Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. F OUIS ARTHUR RUSSELI VOCAL INSTRUCTION ee 
Cultivation of Voice and Artistic Singin 4 O ALIN SOERLL, 89 Fifth Avenue, New York. » . 

‘alinty Concnate Wal, Saw ° mg VOCAL STUDIO, a MAX BENDHEIM, 

Fall Term opens October 1 Carnegie Hall, CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, Vocat Instruction. ' 


New York. Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony _ Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
a Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 


RICHARD ARNC ILD, ARTI IUR ct. A: ASSEN. Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski with the declamatory style of the modern German. 


Classes in Sight oe Ear Training and Time Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 





Concertmaster PI : harm iar £ onductor German Liederkranz, New York Keeping Studio: 2-133 Carnegie Hall, City ciation. Studio open all summer, 
INSTRUCTION onductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn — —$_$______ 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. fferson Avenue, T r . 
an eo eee ee tukivn Wer Tok: | Ot eU ANO VOCAL AND PIANO] Me & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
a y ’ = - ITF TENOR AND CONTRALT( 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, - INSTITUTE, _ RALTO, 
\l RS ie if MC IRRILI 323 East Fourteenth “ey New York Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. : 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION eR Beceae hari ee Conducted oice Production and Répertoire 
a Washieatais Manca Puasa Sill SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS a “DE SERRANO Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
: sansa... tae dte cscs site des The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York Teachers oF CHartotte Maconpa, Mrs Telephone: 1350 Columbus 


C. Mrur Harpy anp JoserH Maerz - = —_ 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO,  ort'Furope | HUGO STEINBRUCH, —____— ————| Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 
























pete rlagen a ARTISTIC SINGING “TTGENFE re Pe Py 4 
l’erfect voice placement in ten or twenty lessons pag > ed of B eaiive Saengerbund. EUGENE C. HEFF LEY, The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
Path ee gyre ii ms ork Studio: S-einway Hall. - PIANIST AND TEACHER and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
Best Italian Method rooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. Stadio: sens Cacncete Tall these branches at his 
Fifth Avenue, between a4th and 4sth Streets —— —_—_—_—_—— - —_—__— - ‘ beat. a a ee Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
ero a THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN r TXT 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, PLAYING AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND | HEINRICH MEYN, Mme. OGDEN CRANE 
- aaa aie a s VOCAL Cl TURE. 230 East Sixty-second St TENOR seas , ssi athens et 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. Complete musical education given to students Concerts, Oratorios and Recitals. VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera from the beginning to the highest perfection. Studio: 302 Carnegie Hall 404 Carnevie Hall 
&<1-8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. F. & H. CARRI, Directors. Residence: 323 East Seventeenth Street New York 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR 


TRAINING, CHorAL AND Piano Music. 
EVA B. DEMING, Director. 

The best European and American methods are 
taught. Special 1 agg of instruction for Teachers, 
Students and Children, 

eB in Sight Singing and Ear Training, 
Choral Music, armony and Counterpoint and 
the various Languages are now forming. Private 
pupils may begin at any time. Circulars mailed 
upon ee. Address: 

udios 402-403 Carnegie Hall, New York. — 








WALTER s.. YOUNG, 


1 Instruction. 
VOICE PRODUOTION, DICTION, 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 


802 cme Hall, New — Residence-Studio: 
ve., M » BZ. 








CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
i4rst Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ror West ‘ons St., corner ee Ave., 
New York 





DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES- 
N HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
ORCHESTRATION AND 


Author of “Analytical Harmony, ¥ “Theory o' 
Int tion,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint, - ONew Method of a. 


“7 8 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANU. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 


Vocal Instruction. 201 West 87th Street. 


"im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of a Mackenzie and other singers 
now posting, wit h marked os park Wes 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. 


LILLIE MACHIN, rr 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated —_ of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 











J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Van Dyck Studios, 
Eighth Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street, 
ew York. 


NEW YORK. 
Me, MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


Dir 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 
34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Vocal Instruction. 
129 "East Fifty- eighth Street, New York. 


Mme. MARIE pve LEVENOFF, 


Voice, Piano, Solfége. 
Paris Conservatory Methods. 
MARK FONAROFF. 
Violin Instruction. 
836 Carnegie Hall. 





Studio 
6os Carnegie ‘Hall, 








MISS ‘CAROLL BADHAM, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Voice Placing, Style and Diction. 
New York Studio: 23 West Sixty-seventh St. 
Paris Studio: 20 Avenue Carnot. 


MRS. MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO. 
Management, Henry Wolfsohn. 
106 West Ninetieth Street, New York. 
Telephone: No. 3396 J Riverside. 


MRS. CARLYLE ep 


SOLO PIANIST AND TEACH 
The Brockholst, ror West Eighty- hae Street, 
New York City. ‘Phone 2379 River. 


M. B. DE BOR, 


Teacher of Singing in Italian, French, German, 
and English. Pure Italian method of voice placing 
and tone building. Perfect breathin 

Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall, New ork. 


FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST. 
INSTRUCTION 
154 Madison Avenue, near Thirty-second Street, 
New York. 





BARITONE. 





Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


Recital, Concert sod ping Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 205 h Street, New York. 


elephone: 4069 Columbus. 


MAX DECSI, 


Voice SPECIALIST. 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Bren Madame 
Shotwel!-Piper, Sibyl] Sammis, Agnes Paul, Edith 
Ross, Madame Winslow Fitch adame Mariska 
Aldrich. Dr. Ion Jackson Julian Walker, Geo. W. 
Wick, Otto Schubert and others before the public. 


STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Cornggie Ty Hall, 
York 





H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER OF PIANO. 

Voice, harmony and non-syllable sight reading. 
Author of “Woodruff Music Course and usic 
Games.” Studio: 132 East Twenty-third Street. 

Send for circular. 


iNew York. 31 West 3ist St. New York. 
STANHOPE- —— TCROPT DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Winter Courses n open. Eleventh year, gr°atly in- 
creased facilities, public matinees, ow morning 
classes. Engagements secured. ters 
ADELINE WHEATCR Directress. 


wes. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Soloist. 
CONCERTS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
SEVERN TRIO, 





Studios: 


C. 0. HORNBERCER 


SOLO ’CELLIST. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Residence: 229 West 34th St. 
Studio: 139 W. 122d St. 


(Stein Studios), NEW YORK. 





131 West Fifty-sixth Street.- 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES BE. WARK. 
25 Gest 2 21st St., NEW drones 





Juuie RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 
SHER 


wi MILLER 


Authentic Vocal Placement for 


| GRAND OPERA. 

tf Studio: 347 5th Ave., N.Y., 
Opp. Waldorf- Astoria, 

VIOLIN. THEORY. 
Reception 2 to 4 daily. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINIST. 
Solo and Ensemble Playing. 
INSTRUCTION. 















Residence Stud‘o: 184 West 82d Street, New York, 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgti. 





VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 19 West i6th st., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TBACHER. 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
1s9 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 








MARIE L. EVERETT, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 











MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Opposite Symphony Hall 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director, 
30 Haatington Avcnac, 
BOSTON, 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 


Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MR. FRANK MORSE 


And Teachers 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers 

















>| 
) 














Holds a recent Dipléme Supérieur from Madame i ) 
Marchesi, Paris. P Aeon “The Copley jo and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St., Boston 
Copley Square, oston 
Mme. VINELLO JOHNSON, 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, Vocal Teacher, 
Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. = - 
. -| MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
ED. H. DARMAND, HARPIST, 
, : : Exeter Street 
Voice Culture, Operatic Repertoire 12 . y 
Steinert Hall, Re Telech (corner > “we ate , 
MRS. E. DARMAND, Diction, French Language mapeenes 87 Ses =. oo 
MISS ALICE A. CUMMINGS, EMILY WINANT, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
320 Boylston Street, Boston. Room sos, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CONCERT and ORATORIO 


CLARA WINSTEN, 353 West 118th Street, 








free 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director, 


Has gained national fame as the representative musical 


institution of Michigan and one of the foremost. largest 
and most exclusive conservatories in America All 
branches of mesic, elocation, dramatic art, languages, 


by faculty of thirty-eight eminent ins'ructors, incled- 
ing wor d renowned artists. 
September 8 


School year begins 
Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed 





RUBY GERARD, “2=™ 


Avallable for Concerts and Drawing Rooms. 


Telephone : 1149 River 


227 


Riverside Drive, NBW YORK 





ION JACHESON, tT270x. 


VOCAL IASTRUCTION, 
Monday and Tharsday. 
STUDIO: 11 West 21st Street. 


NEW YORK. 


eighth St. 


10 West 46th St., 


"Phone, 6225 Thirty 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 
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NOVELTY in Berlin was the 
Prague Quartet (not of course the 
world famous “Bohe 


), which gave its first 


now 

mian Quartet” 
soirée here last week. Messrs 
Herold, Liska, Vavra and Favor 
have evidently had no lack of 
their ensemble is 
their 


rehearsing, for 
as flawless as 
celebrated fellow townsmen. In 
the matter of shading they 
even essay to outrival them, more 
especially in the piano dynamics This and an affected 
style of the leader, who indulges in mannerisms, are the 
only drawbacks to enjoying what may otherwise be termed 
superb chamber music readings. They reached their cul- 
in a reproduction of Antonin Dvorak’s so called 
American” string quartet. It the Bohemian com- 
poser’s deepest, but one of his most pleasing works. The 
slow movement is replete with melodious inspiration, and 
the finale revels in rhythmic and thematic antics of the 
most lively kind. 


that of 





mination 
is not 


Se = 


Three artists who could not be better 
forming an almost ideal trio, are Prof. Dr. Georg Schu 
mann, Professor Halir and chamber virtuoso Dechert. All 
three are imbued with a certain classicism of musical spirit ; 
each is a master upon his instrument from a_ technical 
viewpoint, and all three command good, euphonious tone 
production, which blends admirably. In each reading a 
large and highly appreciative audience seemed to enjoy the 
reproduction of Brahms’ B minor Piano Trio in the com- 
poser’s revised edition, and of Beethoven's first trio, from 
surely the most promising op. 1 that has ever been 
Between these two well known works were placed 


matched, thus 


op. I, 
penned. 
as an act of reverence to the recently deceased Hamburg 
composer, Theodor Kirchner, six numbers from his op. 
59, “Noveletten,” for violin, ’cello and piano. They are 
not big but pleasing, and form finished music. Of course 
Schumann’s and Mendelssohn’s influence is felt in them 
as in all other compositions of Kirchner, whose piano mu 
sic Robert Cranz, the witty music publisher, characterized 
as being “even more Schumannesque than Schumann’s own 


” 


works 
es 


v— 
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Three young female violinists appeared here in public 
during the course of the past week. Among them Miss 
Eugenie Argiewicz proved unquestionably the most tal 
ented. Evidently it is an inherited talent, for the other 
members of the same family are likewise gifted violinists, 
mostly so Arthur Argiewicz, who has already a well. de- 
served reputation as a virtuoso of rank. His youngest sis- 
ter, still in her teens, does not possess quite the surety or 
brilliancy of technic, her passage work being frequently in- 
distinct, especially when she begins to hurry matters as 
she did in the last movement of the Tschaikowsky con- 






certo. But she is, on the other hand, endowed with lots 
of temperament and she has a good, full, round tone of 
pleasing quality, which shone to advantage in the can 
zonetta of the concerto, in Chopin’s D flat Nocturne ar- 
ranged for violin (in the key of D), and in other cantilena 
episodes. Altogether there seems to be a bright future in 
store for Miss Argiewicz. 


se & 


Less self reliant in her conception appeared to be a 
young girl, Miss Erna Schulz, who had the advantage and 
prestige of Joachim’s conducting in the accompaniments 
to the Mozart A major and the Beethoven violin concertos 
Of course she is a pupil of the great master, and this fact 
could not have appeared doubtful to a connoisseur of 
Joachim’s art. Just as Betty Schwabe 
Jackson and quite a number of other young female pupils 
did Miss Erna Schulz follow as closely as she can in the 
Beethoven 


and as Leonora 


wake of Joachim’s conception of the concerto 
Not a bad model, you will grant me, but I prefer some in 
dividuality, and this Miss Schulz has not, despite her ap- 
talent, more violinistic than musical 


eS = 


parent 


And now how about the master himself? He appeared 
as soloist in a concert given by the charming coloratura 
soprano, Miss Clara Erler, and again, as of yore, the ven- 
erable and revered Altmeister Josef Joachim tagk his many 
listeners by storm. There was no trace of age in Joachim’s 
reproduction of the Mozart B flat Sonata for violin and 
favorites of his, Schumann's well 
op. 73. But there was a 


interpretation, a feeling of 


piano, and in those 
known violin “Phantasiestiicke,” 
ripeness and mellowness of 
style, which made one realize that one was in the presence 
of a master of the highest rank, a master of mind over 
matter. 

Se = 


Dr. Otto Neitzel, the well known music critic of the 
Cologne Gazette, appeared at the Singakademie in the 
double capacity of pianist and composer. He started off 
with Bach’s G minor Toccata, and followed with the Bee 
thoven A major Sonata, both of which works he inter- 
preted in a style more intellectual than sensuous, a style 
which characterized Hans von Bilow, with whom Neitzel 
has many traits in common. Like Biilow, Neitzel’s touch 
is a bit hard and the tone sounds dry in forte. In Schu- 
mann’s “Kreisleriana,” Neitzel left didactic 
style and became humorous, passionate, tender or boister- 


however, the 


owf® as ghe spirit of Schumann’s interesting mosaic work 
deman Technically, however, the reproduction was 
not alw beyond cavil. 


The remainder of the piano selections were out of the 
common recital rut, for it contained numbers like Carl 
Loewe’s quaint piece of piano program music entitled 
“Mazeppa,” two coast pictures, “Torquay Waves” 
“The Rocks of Clifton,” Neitzel’s 
pieces, op. 27; two studies from Saint-Saéns’ op. 111, 
Richard Strauss’ mood picture “The Heath,” from op. 9 

Many of-Neitzel’s songs, delivered with a well trained 
voice by Mrs. Louise Hoevelmann-Tornauer, were inter 
esting. Modern in style and sentiment are these Gesaenge 
The most important one, musically, was a sort of dialogue 
setting of Hermann Aller’s gruesome poem, “Der Hallig- 
matrose.” In all of Neitzel’s Lieder the melodic lines are 
rugged and frequently almost zigzag, while he entrusts 
the characterizing of the poem’s contents to the piano ac 
companiments, which he as the composer played in inimita- 
ble style. 


and 


from strange piano 


and 


eS € 


That there can be written today songs with melodies 
Dr. Wuellner proved by introducing at the first “Lieder re- 


cital here this season a group of songs by the young 
Vienna composer Theodor Streicher, a direct descendant 
of the famous piano builder of that name, contemporary of 


Mozart, and whose art products can be found in most of 


the museums of ancient musical instruments. The great 
great-grandson’s songs will ere long cast new glory upon 


the old name, for while thoroughly modern in mood and 
style, they have the immeasurable advantage of abounding 
in thoughts of pure, genuine melodic nature They are, 
consequently, singable and the only fault one could possi 
bly find with them is the fact that too much stress is often 
Streicher is 


placed upon the rhythmic accentuation very 


young, but his name will be known the world over before 
long. Dr. Wuellner deserves thanks for helping to pave 
the way for this rising composer 
Ze €& 
a 
The orchestration of Hermann Zumpe’s posthumous 
opera, “Savitri,” will be completed by his best friend, the 
composer Max Schillings 
S=- = 
Ernst von Possart has written the libretto for a one act 


opera, the subject of which is based upon one of Coppée’s 
stories. Court Conductor Roehr wrote the music of this 
novelty, which of course will be produced first at the 
Munich Royal Opera 

S- = 

At Graz last week Mrs. Katharina Wolf, mother of the 
late unfortunate composer, Hugo Wolf, died at the age of 
eighty 

eS & 

On the 1st inst. Franz Naval, the lyric tenor, ay our 
pretty young countrywoman Miss Geraldine Farra¥, the 
coloratura soprano, re-entered the regular list of members 
engaged for the Berlin Royal Opera. Both these artists 
will appear here shortly in the title parts of Gounod’s 


“Romeo and Juliet.” 


eS & 


The latest reliable information with regard to the Berlin 
Royal Opera is to the effect that not the old house is to 
be remodeled, but that an entirely new building is to be 
erected. In order to make this plan feasible and not leave 
Berlin for any length of time without an opera house, the 
Emperor is said to have consented to have the present so 
called Palais of the Princesses torn down and have a large 
new, modernly equipped opera house erected upon the site 
This of course would do away with all difficulties, for per 
formances at the ol@ house could be continued 
new one has been erected. The Palais of the Princesses is 
situated in the immediate neighborhood, to the right of 
the present Royal Opera as one proceeds from Unter den 
Linden toward the old royal castle. The site is a superb 
one, afid the space far larger than that now occupied by 
the Royal Opera, which is so cramped that an extension of 


until the 


the present premises cannot be accomplished 


= €& 

Hector Berlioz and Josef Joachim did not often come in 
touch with each other despite the fact that the latter was 
the first artist who performed the obligato viola part in 
the “Harold” symphony in Germany many decades ago. A 
joint appearance of the French composer and the eminent 
violinist happened, however, in October, 1853, upon Ber 


lioz’s third tour through Germany at Braunschweig in a 
concert probably remembered still by Charles F. Tretbar 
whose father was then first clarinet player of the Braun 
schweig Court Orchestra. It was a pretty and appropriate 
piece of remembrance that in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of this joint appearance there of Berlioz and 


Joachim, the Braunschweig Court Orchestra committee last 
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NOVELTY in Berlin was the 


now world famous “Bohe- 
mian Quartet”), which gave its first 
soirée here last week. Messrs 


Herold, Liska, Vavra and Favor 
have evidently had no lack of 
rehearsing, for their ensemble is 
as flawless as that of their 
celebrated fellow townsmen In 
the matter of shading they 
even essay to outrival them, more 
This and an affected 





especially in the piano dynamics 
style of the leader, who indulges in mannerisms, are the 
only drawbacks to enjoying what may otherwise be termed 
superb chamber music readings. They reached their cul- 
mination in a reproduction of Antonin Dvorak’s so called 
“American” string quartet. It is not the Bohemian com- 
poser’s deepest, but one of his most pleasing works. The 
slow movement is replete with melodious inspiration, and 
the finale revels in rhythmic and thematic antics of the 
most lively kind. 
eS = 


Three artists who could not be better matched, thus 
forming an almost ideal trio, are Prof. Dr. Georg Schu- 
mann, Professor Halir and chamber virtuoso Dechert. All 
three are imbued with a certain classicism of musical spirit ; 
each is a master upon his instrument from a_ technical 
viewpoint, and all three command good, euphonious tone 
production, which blends admirably. In each reading a 
large and highly appreciative audience seemed to enjoy the 
reproduction of Brahms’ B minor Piano Trio in the com- 
poser’s revised edition, and of Beethoven’s first trio, from 
op. I, surely the most promising op. 1 that has ever been 
penned. Between these two well known works were placed 
as an act of reverence to the recently deceased Hamburg 
composer, Theodor Kirchner, six numbers from his op. 
59, “Noveletten,” for violin, ‘cello and piano. They are 
not big but pleasing, and form finished music. Of course 
Schumann’s and Mendelssohn's felt in 
as in all other compositions of Kirchner, whose piano mu 


influence is them 


c Robert Cranz, the witty music publisher, characterized 


as being “even more Schumannesque than Schumann’s own 


works.” 
HS € 
Three young female violinists appeared here in public 
during the course of the past week. Among them Miss 
Eugenie Argiewicz proved unquestionably the most. tal- 


ented. 
members of the same family are likewise gifted violinists, 
mostly so Arthur Argiewicz, who has already a well. de- 
served reputation as a virtuoso of rank. His youngest sis- 
ter, still in her teens, does not possess quite the surety or 
brilliancy of technic, her passage work being frequently in- 
distinct, especially when she begins to hurry matters as 
she did in the last movement of the Tschaikowsky con- 


Evidently it is an inherited talent, for the other 


Prague Quartet (not of course the 






certo. But she is, on the other hand, endowed with lots 
of temperament and she has a good, full, round tone of 
pleasing quality, which shone to advantage in the can- 
zonetta of the concerto, in Chopin’s D flat Nocturne ar- 
ranged for violin (in the key of D), and in other cantilena 
episodes. Altogether there seems to be a bright future in 
store for Miss Argiewicz. 
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Less self reliant in her conception appeared to be a 
young girl, Miss Erna Schulz, who had the advantage and 
prestige of Joachim’s conducting in the accompaniments 
to the Mozart A major and the Beethoven violin concertos 
Of course she is a pupil of the great master, and this fact 
could not have appeared doubtful to a connoisseur of 
Joachim’s art. Just as Betty Schwabe 
Jackson and quite a number of other young female pupils 
did Miss Erna Schulz follow as closely as she can in the 
wake of Joachim’s conception of the Beethoven concerto 
Not a bad model, you will grant me, but I prefer some in 
dividuality, and this Miss Schulz has not, despite her ap- 
parent talent, more violinistic than musical. 


=e <= 


and as Leonora 


And now how about the master himself? He appeared 
as soloist in a concert given by the charming coloratura 
soprano, Miss Clara Erler, and again 
erable and revered Altmeister Josef Joachim took his many 
listeners by storm. There was no trace of age in Joachim’s 
reproduction of the Mozart B flat Sonata for violin and 
piano, and in those favorites of his, Schumann’s well 
known violin “Phantasiestiicke,” op. 73. But there was a 
ripeness and mellowness of interpretation, a feeling of 
style, which made one realize that one was in the presence 
of a master of the highest rank, a master of mind over 
matter. 


as of yore, the ven- 
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Dr. Otto Neitzel, the well known music critic of the 
Cologne Gazette, appeared at the Singakademie in the 
double capacity of pianist and composer. He started off 
with Bach’s G minor Toccata, and followed with the Bee 
thoven A major Sonata, both of which works he inter- 
preted in a style more intellectual than sensuous, a style 
which characterized Hans von Biilow, with whom Neitzel 
has many traits in common. Like Biilow, Neitzel’s touch 
is a bit hard and the tone sounds dry in forte. In Schu- 
mann’s “Kreisleriana,” Neitzel left the didactic 
style and became humorous, passionate, tender or boister- 
ous as the spirit of Schumann’s interesting mosaic work 
demanded. Technically, the reproduction was 
not always beyond cavil. 

The remainder of the piano selections were out of the 


however, 


however, 


common recital rut, for it contained numbers like Carl 
Loewe’s quaint piece of piano program music entitled 
“Mazeppa,” two coast pictures, “Torquay Waves” and 


“The Rocks of Clifton,” Neitzel’s 
pieces, op. 27; two studies from Saint-Saéns’ op. 111, and 
Richard Strauss’ mood picture “The Heath,” from op. 9 

Many of Neitzel’s songs, delivered with a well trained 
voice by Mrs. Louise Hoevelmann-Tornauer, were inter 
esting. Modern in style and sentiment are these Gesaenge 
The most important one, musically, was a sort of dialogue 
setting of Hermann Aller’s gruesome poem, “Der Hallig 
matrose.” In all of Neitzel’s Lieder the melodic lines are 
rugged and frequently almost zigzag, while he entrusts 
the characterizing of the poem's contents to the piano ac 
companiments, which he as the composer played in inimita- 
ble style. 


from strange piano 
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That there can be written today songs with melodies 
Dr, Wuellner proved by introducing at the first Lieder re- 


season a group of songs by the young 


Theodor Streicher, a 


cital here this 
Vienna composer 
of the famous piano builder of that name, contemporary of 
Mozart, and whose art products can be found in most of 
The great- 


direct descendant 


the museums of ancient musical instruments 


great-grandson’s songs will ere long cast new glory upon 
the old name, for while thoroughly modern in mood and 
style, they have the immeasurable advantage of abounding 
in thoughts of pure, genuine melodic nature They are, 
consequently, singable and the only fault one could possi 
bly find with them is the fact that too much stress is often 
placed upon the rhythmic accentuation. Streicher is very 
young, but his name will be known the world over before 


long. Dr. Wuellner deserves thanks for helping to pave 
the way for this rising composer. 
SJ €& 
ee 
The orchestration of Hermann Zumpe’s posthumous 
opera, “Savitri,” will be completed by his best friend, the 


composer Max Schillings. 
Ernst von Possart has written the libretto for a one act 
is based upon one of Coppée’s 


opera, the subject of which 


stories. Court Conductor Roehr wrote the music of this 
novelty, which of course will be produced first at the 
Munich Royal Opera 
Ge €& 
At Graz last week Mrs. Katharina Wolf, mother of the 


] 


late unfortunate composer, Hugo Wolf, died at the age of 


eighty 
fz & 

On the rst inst. Franz Naval, the lyric tenor, and our 
pretty young countrywoman Miss Geraldine Farrar, the 
coloratura soprano, re-entered the regular list of members 
engaged for the Berlin Royal Opera. Both these artists 


will appear here shortly in the title parts of Gounod’s 


“Romeo and Juliet.” 


The latest reliable information with regard to the Berlin 
Royal Opera is to the effect that not the old house is to 
be remodeled, but that an new building is to be 
erected. In order to make this plan feasible and not leave 
Berlin for any length of time without an opera house, the 
Emperor is said to have consented to have the present so 
called Palais of the Princesses torn down and have a large 
new, modernly equipped opera house erected upon the site 
This of course would do away with all difficulties, for per 
formances at the old 
new one has been erected. The Palais of the Princesses is 


entirely 


house could be continued until the 
situated in the immediate neighborhood, to the right of 
the present Royal Opera as one proceeds from Unter den 
Linden toward the old royal castle. The site is a superb 
one, and the space far larger than that now occupied by 
the Royal Opera, which is so cramped that an extension of 


the present premises cannot be accomplished 
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Hector Berlioz and Josef Joachim did not often come in 
touch with each other, despite the fact that the latter was 
the first artist who pert rmed the obligat viola part 
the “Harold” symphony in Germany many decades ag A 
joint appearance of the French composer and the eminent 
violinist happened, however, in October, 1853, upon Ber 
lioz’s third tour through Germany at Braunschweig in a 
concert probably remembered still by Charles F. Tretbar 


whose father was then first clarinet player of the Braun 
schweig Court Orchestra. It was a pretty and appropriate 
piece of remembrance that in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of this joint appearance there of Berlioz and 
Joachim, the Braunschweig Court Orchestra committee last 
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week invited Joachim to be the soloist of their Berlioz 
concert. The venerable master accepted, and his perform- 
ances were received with an enthusiasm rarely witnessed 
in the staid old town. 

fs €& 

The first conductor of the Darmstadt Court Opera, Wil- 
lem de Haan, celebrated a few days ago the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his assumption of that function. On this 
occasion Grand Duke Ernst Ludwig, whose music teacher 
De Haan was, bestowed upon the jubilee celebrator the 
title of Hofrath (Court Councillor). Great ovations, 
moreover, were tendered to De Haan, who is very popular 
at Darmstadt, from all sides, anc especially on the part of 
the public, when on the night of the anniversary celebra- 
tion his opera, “The Emperor’s Daughter,” was performed 
at the court opera house. Among the great number of 
flofal offerings a huge laurel wreath bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “To our revered teacher,” and coming from the 
Grand Duke and his sisters, was the most conspicuous 
one. The Czar of Russia and the Czarina, who also at- 
tended the performance, presented De Haan with a silver 
inkstand, studded with costly stones. Willem de Haan 
was born in Rotterdam in 1849, and studied at Cologne 
in the early 70’s. Among his compositions the afore- 
mentioned and the opera “The Inkasons,” as well as the 
choral work “Harpa,” are-the best known ones. ©. F. 








MADAME OGDEN CRANE. 
ADAME OGDEN CRANE opened her season with 


a students’ musicale Tuesday evening of last week. 
Madame Crane returned to town recently from a success- 
ful summer at Asbury Park. She is at her former ad- 
dress in Carnegie Hall, but now has more spacious studios. 
Madame Crane believes in bringing her pupils before the 
public, and in order to do this gives several public con- 
certs every winter in addition to her studio musicales. 
The date of the first, which is to be given in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, is Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 1. 

The studios were crowded, and as usual a good program 
was presented. 

Madame Crane is very successful as a teacher, but she 
is equally successful in assisting her pupils to begin a 
career. She has made a fine reputation for herself, and 
her experience enables her to wisely advise the young 
women and men studying with her. This term a number 
of her pupils are being fitted for opera and many more 
for church choir, concert and oratorio work. 

Among some Ogden Crane pupils who have obtained 
good positions are Miss Edith Hutchins, with “Mother 
Goose,” which opens November 30 at New Amsterdam 
Theatre; Miss Jane Blair, Miss Catherine Scott and Miss 
Margaret de Bohmar, with Fay Templeton in “Captain 
Chitte”; Miss A. L, Anderson is a soubrette with “McFad- 
den’s Flats” company; Louise Berg is with “The Tele- 
phone Girl”; Harry Ogden Crane, with Frohman com- 
in “Ulysses”; Miss Georgette is on the vaudeville 
Armeta, the fire dancer and singer, is also a pupil 
Alice H. Lessing with the 


pany 
stage; 
of Mme. Ogden Crane. 
“Runaway Girl.” 

Some Ogden Crane pupils singing in choirs include Miss 
Lily Taylor and Mrs. Logan, both at Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church; Miss Sadie Pounds is soloist at the 
principal church in Stamford, Conn.; Miss Beula Reed is 
at First Baptist Church, Asbury Park; Frank 
Hunt is bass at the same church; Miss Ida Coggeshall, 
soprano at Allenhurst Episcopal Church, and Miss Fanny 
Humes contralto at same church; William George, bass 
soloist at leading church in Babylon, L. I.; Miss Maybelle 
Beadle sings at Methodist Church at Richmond Hill; Wil- 
liam Washburne is tenor soloist at the Episcopal Church 
at Hackensack, N. J.; Miss Maud Slocum at First Pres- 
byterian Church, Asbury Park. 


is 


soloist 


MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 





NOVEMBER fF, 1903. 
m)UST as was predicted in my last letter, in the 
struggle between the two Dutch operas of Am- 
sterdam the sympathies of the press and the 
public have turned toward the Palace against the 
Town Theatre. The company of Messrs. 
Pouwels, Orelio and Corni (the husband of Mrs. 
Corni-Francisca, your countrywoman) is certainly better 
organized, and as to chorus and orchestra better provided 
than the rival company of Messrs. De Backer and Van 
Duinen. This led the Dutch Opera Society to grant a sum 
of money to the Palace Opera in order to meet the ex- 
penses of giving new Dutch works. It is already an- 
nounced that an opera in one act of Charles Grelinger, 
from Amsterdam, will be performed. It is called “De 
Kerstboom” (“The Christmas Tree’), and has been al- 
ready given in French at Arcachon. Grelinger is living in 
France. The same company will bring on this season an 
opera of Willem de Haan, a Dutchman who has just cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth year as director of the Hoftheater 
at Darmstadt, where he is highly esteemed. De Haan’s 
opera, “De Kaisersdochter” (“The Daughter of the Em- 
peror”) was many years ago performed in this country in 
German. 
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Till now both operas have produced the usual works, 
mostly French. The Palace Opera gave “Tannhauser,” 
the Theatre Opera “Lohengrin” and “Fidelio.” In ‘“Tann- 
hauser” Mr. Tierie, the son-in-law of Daniel de Lange 
(director of the Conservatorium of Amsterdam), made a 
successful début as leader of the orchestra. 
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The Swedish prima donna, Sigrid Arnoldson, gave sev- 
eral performances (in French) with the Palace Opera, 
which drew large audiences. 
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The Theatre Opera has been happy in engaging a young 
musician from Vienna, Mr. Rothwell, to lead the orches- 
tra. He seems to be a very able man. For the rest, good 
fortune has not attended this company, and a few weeks 
ago it was on the verge of ruin. For the moment things 
have been patched up, but a crisis is almost certain. 
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Of an Italian opera no more is heard—at least for the 
moment. 
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At The Hague the French opera has successfully begun 
the campaign. The general impression is that the com- 
pany is much better than during the past season. Among 
those in the cast are the first tenor-Demauroy (who has 
been at New Orleans), the baritone Sainprey, the soprano 
Mille. Marignan, the tenor Fontaine, Mlle. Savine (a very 
good Carmen) and Mlle. Dalcia (contralto). Two Ameri- 
can singers made their début, Mlle. Ruby as Mireille and 
Marguerite of Navarre (“Huguenots”) and Mlle. Scalar as 
Aida and Valentine. Mlle. Ruby is very young and has 
great aptitude for the florid style; for the rest she has 
much to learn, including French. As to Mlle. Scalar she 
has every quality to make a hit, and she has made it both 
here and at Amsterdam. She is a pupil of Alphonse 
Duvernoy and of Lhérie, of the Paris Conservatoire. Her 
voice is splendid, her stage presence good, and she has 
dramatic temperament and remarkable ease and self pos- 
session for a débutante. Elsa in “Lohengrin” will be her 
third role. 
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The principal feature in our musical life in the past 
month has been the production at Arnhem and at Am- 
sterdam of the Third Symphony of Gustav Mahler, 
under his own direction. There is great divergency 





a performer of agreeable qualities. 





in the opinions about the work, which, by its dimen 
sions and by the enormous mass of performers and or- 
chestral apparatus of more than Strauss-complication, a 
female choir, a choir of boys and a soloist (alto), cannot 
fail to make an impression, but must be heard more than 
once to be fully appreciated. That Mahler is a very gifted 
man and a leader of rare excellence is an undisputed fact. 
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The concert season will be unusually crowded. Of art- 
ists who are well known to the reader in America, Josef 
Hofmann has already gained laurels at Amsterdam. 
Henschel is expected here for the performance of his Re- 
quiem, Blockx for that of his “Harbergprinses” (“Prin- 
cess of the Tavern”) at Amsterdam and of his “Fiancée de 
la Mer” (“Bride of the Sea’) at The Hague. 
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Minnie Tracey is to make a tour through Holland with 
the violinist Annie de Jong. Zeldenrust will not go to 
the United States this season. Pablo Casals will play this 
month in our best concerts, and Kubelik will give three 
concerts with the Amsterdam Orchestra 

= = 

In December the Cercle of Art at The Hague gives a 
concert of Dutch music exclusively. In general our com 
posers work hard, and they do not lack talent. The pity 
of it is that in art only the best will do, and that there 
than and talent to pass 

Dr. J. pe Jonc 


is more wanted mere exertion 


down to posterity. 


Anna Bussert'’s Song Recital. 


HE first song recital of the season 1903-4 at Mendels- 
sohn Hall was given Thursday afternoon, November 


12, by Miss Anna Bussert, a resident soprano. Victor 
Harris at the piano and Henri Merck, a ‘cellist from 
Pittsburg, assisted in the program: 
Air, So Shall the Lute and Harp Awake (Judas Maccabaeus).. Hande! 
Der Neugierige .. Schubert 
Trock’ne Blumen.. Schubert 
Gretchen am Spinnrade. Schubert 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, op. 36 Grieg 
Andante and Allegro. 
Songs— 
Marie beancene Franz 
Der Gang zum Liebchen Brahms 
Vergebliches Standchen .. Brahms 
Vieille Chanson Bizet 
‘Cello solos— 
Adagio atacand Tartin 
Danse Villageoise Poppe 
Songs— 
Song of Sunshine Goring-Thomas 
Nightingale’s Song : Nevir 
The Banks of Allan Water Old Englis 
Scotch Folksong, with ‘cello obligato Victor Harr 
Madrigal, with ‘cello obligato Victor Harris 


Miss Bussert is young, comely and has a pure, sweet, 


lyric voice. That she is an earnest student was also 
manifested, for she sang her entire list of songs from 
memory. She seemed diffident at times during the after 


noon, but in a young artist diffidence is more commenda 
ble than audacity. It was in the Handei air and the songs 
sung in English that Miss Bussert pleased her hearers 
most. Her German accent is correct, but it was as an 
interpreter of the German lieder that she missed some of 
the poetical, and in the case of “Gretchen Am Spinnrade,” 
the dramatic the But 
youth and the capacity for study, and therefore she will in 


significance of songs. she has 


time succeed as a lieder singer. Her voice seems admira 
bly fitted for certain oratorio roles and in expressing the 
best styles of church music. 

Victor Harris as the accompanist was as delightfully 
finished as ever. When Miss Bussert sang his songs it 
was plain to see that his share in the sympathies of the 
audience was very marked. Mr. Merck proved himself 
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FRIEDA SIEMENS. 


aticapediicateinns 
GIFTED pianist is an attractive subject for 
analysis. Miss Frieda Siemens belongs to 
this wonderful type, for her talents are of 
the kind that appeal to the imagination. 
Young, handsome, a musical temperament 
and the schooling that commands respect 
from the serious—all of these things are hers 

Under the management of J. F. Bliss, Miss Siemens is 
making a tour of the United States. She has played with 
nearly all the leading orchestras in Germany and this coun- 
try, and she secured these engagements at the beginning 
of her career. As a little girl she was invited to play with 
the Berlin Philharmonic. When she was older she played 
with the Kaim Orchestra of Munich. In this country the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was the first to engage her, 
and the criticisms from both the foreign and domestic 
papers prove that the youthful artist was not advanced too 
rapidly. She has the skill and the musicianship, why 
should she not be heard at the best concerts? 

The letter B has been a remarkable factor in Miss 
Sieniens’ destiny. She was born in Berlin. Boston has 
been her temporary home and her present manager resides 
there. As a student Miss Siemens showed an uncommon 
aptitude for the works of the three immortal Bs—Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. These names are sufficient, for 
do they not indicate the trend of Miss Siemens’ musical 
scholarship / 

In Berlin, where the Siemens lived formerly, Miss 
Siemens began her studies at the age of five with Wilhelm 
Leipholz. Three years later, when she was a mite of eight, 
she played the Beethoven C major Concerto with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, and at a second concert performed Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto in C minor 

rhe Berlin public exclaimed: “Another wonderchild.” 
While the little Frieda did give some public concerts, 
and then she was wisely put at her studies again, this time 
with the highly gifted Clara Schumann. ‘Frieda continued 
to study with Frau Schumann at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
until a week before that grand woman died—May 20, 1896 
About the time Miss Siemens entered upon her studies at 
the Schumann home she had received, through the influ 
ence of Frau Schumann it it believed, the Schumann sti 
pendium, an amount that covered the cost of lessons for 
five years. On the advice of her benefactress, Miss Siemens 
continued her studies in Frankfort under Ernst Engesser, 
noted as a Brahms player 

From the appended criticisms it will be seen that Miss 
Siemens has earned all that has been said of her art: 


Fraulein Siemens is decidedly an enjoyable player. Her tone is 


m nor robbed of all its 





full and rich, not overforced in for 
neglect the medium shades 





brilliance in pianissimo; neither does sh 
etween these two extremes. Her technic is both comprehensive 


and finished, her general sense for rhythm unusually well develope: 


h both understanding and feeling 





She plays simply, unaffectedly, w 
She played very musically, with intelligence, enthusiasm and with 
yut exaggeration Her whole conception and performance of the 
Bach Fantasia and the Beethoven Sonata were capital.—W. F. Aj 
thorp, Boston Transcript 

Frieda Siemens, who appeared here some five years ago as a 
child pianist, gave a recital in Steinert Hall yesterday afternoon 
Fraulein Siemens returns to this city an artist of genuine worth 
She has more than realized the promise of her early childhood, and 
unlike most youthful prodigies, having matured in years up to the 
state of her precocity, has not stood still in her art development 
and ceased to be interesting. She has a large and beautiful technic, 


4 delightful musical touch, an indisputable artistic temperament 


versatility in regard to style and an intelligence that enables her 


to place herself in sympathy with a composer whom for the time 
being she is interpreting. 

In both reading and performance she is virile, free from affecta 
tion, and has nothing of the too familiar conventionalities that aim 
at mere empty display for the sake of winning applause by a 
species of calisthenics that appeal to the eye rather than to the 
understanding. The young artist was steadily interesting. Par 
ticularly was the thoughtful, the purity of taste and the charming 
discretion with which she read and played the Beethoven Sonata 
and the clearness and beauty of phrasing and delicacy of emphasis 
that marked her performance of Brahm’s Intermezzo. There was 
maturity of feeling in her every effort, and it is comforting to be 
able to add that although her fingers are equal to any task that 
rapidity may demand of them, she is not a follower of that new 
cult, in which artistic salvation depends upon rattling off an allegro 
more quickly than any one else has succeeded in doing, &c.—The 
Boston Herald. 

Miss Frieda Siemens brought consternation to Mr. Gericke last 
night and wrecked one of the most cherished traditions of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It was at Cambridge, and Miss Siemens, respond 
ing to the applause that followed her piano solo, and apparently en 
tirely ignorant of Mr. Gericke’s ironclad rule forbidding encores, 
marched over to the piano again, sat down and drew her fingers 
over the keys. 

The hair of every player stood on end. Mr. Gericke whirled 
round to the piano and said something in a peremptory tone, where 
it Miss Siemens hastily started to rise. But the audience renewed 


its applause. Mr. Gericke saw he was in a peculiar box, and evi 





dently gave the word to go on, for immediately the encore by the 
ady, a Chopin Nocturne, began 

Loeffler trod on Kneisel’s toe, Schroeder smiled grimly and 
Gericke, turning his back to the player, got behind the raised top 
of the piano and patted Max Zach on the back to keep him from 
choking, and for the first time in history an encore was played 


Boston Journal. 


Fraulein Siemens listened with flushed cheeks to the salvos of 


applause which greeted her efforts, and either from ignorance 
disregard of the rule, seated herself at the piano before Herr Gerick 
was fully aware of what was transpiring 

The look of horror which spread over the meister’s face will long 
be remembered. But it was too late. The deed was done. Chopin’s 
Nocturne was played by Fraulein Siemens as an encore, the first 
n the history of the famous musical organization.—Boston Post 

BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Miss Frieda Siemens, the talented young German pianist, played 
the piano part in Mendelssohn's G minor Concerto in a way t 
fully justify all the good things that have been heard and written 
about her. Her playing of the Finale, however, was wonderfully 


| 


brilliant and vivid, and it would be difficult to recall any artist who 





had produced so magical an effect with this movement 


The audience expressed its delight most enthusiastically, and Miss 
Siemens was deservedly called out several times. Then followed ua 
delicious bit of comedy not down on the program. The “rules and 
regulations” of these concerts strictly prohibit “encores,”” and Mr 
Gericke, save in the case of a great prima donna, who will have her 
wn way, never allows an infringement. The young artist, though, 
inspired by the very evident desire of the audience for “more 

went to the piano, where she was met by Mr. Gericke, with hi 


brows contracted and his watch out, plainly indicating that h 


would prefer to continue the program. Miss Siemens, however, 
returned from a highly successful “starring tour” in the South, 
naturally favored “expansion,” and took things literally in her own 
hands by sitting down at the piano and playing Chopin's Nocturn 
n F sharp major most interestingly. If the woman is only half as 
interesting as the man, she usually wins the sympathy of a part of 
the audience at least, but in this instance Miss Siemens won all the 
stakes and retired triumphantly amid a prolonged series of hand 
clapping.—The Cambridge Tribune 
FOREIGN PRESS. 

This young and marvelously gifted artist electrified the audience 

with her rendition of Schumann’s A minor Concerto.—Allgemeine 


Musikalische Rundschau, Berlin 
An artist of the greatest distinction.—Berlin Tageblatt. 
Frieda Siemens played last night with the Philharmonic the Men 


delssohn Concerto in the most brilliant style, and was recalled many 
times by the enthusiastic audience.—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin. 








It was our great pleasure to hear the great pianist, Frieda Siemens 
Her playing is like a musical poem, with which she showed a lively 
and energetic temperament.—Deutsche Zeitung, Berlin 

A genius who is a born virtuoso. Her peerless technic is eminent, 
her tone large, pure and tender and delicate to the utmost.—Neust« 
Nachrichten, Munich 


Her rhythm and peerless technic are like electric fire and drew 
forth storms of applause.—Munich Zeitung 

Pieces of Rubinstein, Chopin and Liszt were rendered with great 
technic and with all the beauty and harmonies of some beautiful 
poem.—Frankfort-a.-M. Presse. 

The success she made is unquestioned.—London Graphic. 

Frieda Siemens performed a selection ranging from Bach to 
Chopin on Tuesday afternoon at St. James’ Hall, in a manner which 
bordered upon the supernatural.—Sporting and Dramatic News 





London. 


Becker Lecture Musicales. 


HE ninth season of Gustav L. Becker’s lecture mu- 
sicales opened on Saturday afternoon at his home, 
1 West ro4th street. Several of Mr. Becker’s piano pupils 
gave an introductory program, assisted by Adolf Dahm- 
Petersen, baritone, after which Mrs. Becker gave the most 
inspiring of the many interesting talks to which the audi- 
ences of these musicales have listened. The subject was 
“Parsifal.”. Mrs. Becker began with personal recollec- 
tions of Bayreuth, dwelling with appreciation and humor 
upon the distinctive features of the town—the accommo- 
dation bureau, the peasants, the drive to the Festspielhaus, 
the tri-lingual signs, the character of the audience. Thence 
she passed to a vivid and at times impassioned description 
of the production, act by act, Mr. Becker at the piano 
illustrating with singular sympathy. 

Throughout the talk it was plain that Mrs. Becker's 
chief desire was to present the ethical and spiritual side of 
the work, and it was through this that the really extraor- 
dinary effect of her talk was produced. Without a word 
of exhortation, the discourse breathed such a spirit of 
nobleness, such a true and deep human sympathy, that its 
close left the audience in a mood little short of exaltation 
Besides Mr. Becker’s illustrations, the effect was height 
ened by Mr. Dahm-Petersen’s admirable singing of Am 
fortas’ prayer in the last act 


First Musurgia Concert. 


UESDAY evening, December 1, the Musurgia will 
open the twentieth season with a concert in the ball 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria. As previously announced, 
the Apollo Club united with the Musurgia, and much 
good is expected from the consolidation 
[he following officers and committees have been elected 
for the following year: 
President—Edward M. Franklin 
Vice President—Oscar B. Thomas 
l'reasurer—Frederick D. Lincoln 
Librarian—Charles C. Fearn. 
Secretary—William F, Quigley, 256 Broadway 
Conductor—Walter Henry Hall 
Executive Committee—Millard W. Bath, N. Beisenthal, Samuel 7 


Carter, Jr., C. W. Potter and the president, vice president, secr« 








tary and treasurer, ex-offici 

Admission Committee—Frank \V Burton, Robert A Lyman, 
Charles G. Munro, Preston M. Selleck and A. P. Weeden 

The midwinter concert will be given February 11 and 


the spring concert April 19 
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3UFFALO, November 15, 1903. 


WING to lack of space last week I did not give 
a résumé of the fine concert given at the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church by the 
chorus choir under the direction of Harry J. 
Fellows. The choir numbered 100 voices, as- 
sisted by Miss Julia Agnes O’Connor, so- 

prano; Miss Hall, violinist; William J. Gomph, organist. 

The first part of the program consisted of miscellaneous 
selections, “Inflammatus,” from ‘“Stabat Mater,” being the 
most important. Miss O’Connor was the soloist, and her 
beautiful voice was heard to fine advantage, with the fine 
chorus to sustain and make still more effective the dra- 

matic character of her solo. Later in the evening Miss 

O’Connor sang Chaminade’s “Summer,” and for an en- 
core “The Madrigal,” also by Chaminade. Miss Hall, a 
‘ little girl of twelve, astonished and pleased by her playing 
of Mendelssohn’s Third Concerto, the Allegro and two 
shorter selections by Franz Kohler. Her encores were 
“The Swan,” of Saint-Saéns, and Wieniawski’s Second 
Mazurka. It is generally conceded that the child is gifted 
and plays with a maturity of conception and interpretation 
beyond her years. 

The second part of the program introduced to a Buffalo 
audience Taylor’s dramatic cantata, ‘““Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” with piano and string orchestra. The music is 
much more effective when given with a full orchestra. The 
chorus, however, showed by its promptness and good enun- 
ciation the benefit derived by thorough practice. Mr. Fel- 
sc 4 was well sung, “Onaway, Awake Beloved! 
hou Wild Flower of the Forest,” being one of the gems 
of poesy in Longfellow’s fine story. 

Mr. Fellows’ ability as a teacher and a singer of un- 
usual excellence is pretty generally admitted. He still re- 
tains his large class in Erie, has all he can do in this 
city, and his pupils have the pleasure of being taught in 
one of the most artistic studios here. In addition to his 
duties as choir master in the Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church he finds time to assist Mr. Gomph in arranging 
subscription concerts, and after the first of January will 
fill the tenor’s position in the Temple of Beth Zion, Dela- 
ware avenue, about to be vacated by Mr. Pierrepont. 


Se & 





lows’ 


Otto Duppernell, of 174 Herman street, has just sent 
me his latest composition. It is a chorus cantata for 
Christmas, the text being in German and English. The 
first, “Also Hat Gott die Welt geliebt” (“For God So 
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sic will be a boon to many organists looking for something 
new for the rapidly approaching Christmas season. 
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The Ionian Club held its second musicale on Monday 
night at the home of Mrs. Nellie M. Gould, 428 Ashland 
avenue, giving the following program: 


NE SII ds cc nedavssobeniabnicdendhe hideiiebialadteyteren - 
Messrs. Koons, Gornall, Walsh and Talmage. 
Pine, Tae Baws OC Geis scccesssesovsecescenvececeses Saint-Saéns 
Miss Davidson, Miss Parks. 
es IRIS, 5. censcaltecadéendemetebasérncctvca ......-D. Ambrosio 
Miss Edith Elliott. 
ett, TN ccnccndenctatnesinenssdecesrewacaesconseses Gounod 
Miss Clarke. 
Few plead, Be Boke, Gy Bis FIR Bocccpeveciaccccesccscves Chaminade 
Mrs. Hoidge, Miss Edith Elliott. 
Sere Gee SUR, WE GE Wi ccccccesccccnsssocscccsscesoscs Bohm 
Ionian Trio. 
Resttnen, Viekes Piiviirccccccsesccssccccccsccecsssocscvses Massenet 
Dr. Chester. 
I Te IE Si ctbvdsdandencosnscesosescecctveeed Chaminade 
Miss Edith Elliott. 
PR, PEs cccecesctctsvescsentsesstevioscrcsessvoenees Massenet 
Miss Goldringer. 
DONE, TERR idoccuvececrecscedesbavcecocdeversisccseees Chaminade 
Miss Sarkin. 
Piano, Barcarolle Venetienne. ..........sccccsccsssccccccccccess Godard 
Miss Knight. 
Reis I ORIN has cs engieeee ...H. de Beri«t 
Mr. Koons. 


Soprano, Aria from Samson and Delilah................ .Saint-Saéns 


Miss Miller. 


Two plamos, TDoemen Maete@ eco ccccccccccccccccsccccccscces et ees 
Miss Crowell and Miss Smith. 
Baritone, She Alone Charms My Sadness..............+-+0++++ Gounod 
Mr. Wenborne. 


VIRGINIA KEENE. 


The Broad Street Conservatory. 


ISS BLANCHE LITTLE WARNE, of Parkersburg, 

W. Va., an advanced pupil of Gilbert R. Combs, 
director of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, gave 
a piano recital on Wednesday evening, November 11, 1903, 
at 8 o'clock, in the concert hall of the conservatory at 1329 
and 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia. The program 





follows: 

Ae UE, Oe aides cesdsccnecerssisccccetennsbessoees Bach 
Co oes cessed eaeaienneronanebedmanients Beethoven 
PE, GG Oy BOO Bicncveccsevesvedcevessessoccenevenecesesurs Chopin 
i AM lcs ici eesdeteeneeseseesubancsouethad .Chopin 
ee CPE Le SOO ME, . ci cesccseneevessevedcucvcuenen Chopin 
SE «i. cclobccenbieresundbaeisaedsduddhereceédenes cen 


Warum? seneceuan Schumann 





CARL’S FIRST ORGAN RECITAL. 



































































} AIL, American composers! 

William C. Carl gave his first organ con- 
cert for this autumn and the rolst since he 
becaine organist at the historic “Old First” 
Presbyterian Church, corner Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, Tuesday, November 10. The 
occasion was also significant because the entire program 
was devoted to American composers representing different 
sections of the country. The list of compositions was as 
follows: 


Ralph L. Baldwin 
John Lund 


Allegro Patetico (Sonata Pathétique)............... 
Before the Altar (Wedding Music)..............+.. 


I ions hate an nade sadiaccaiunenseienes ‘ ..Arthur Foote 
Allegretto Moderato (mew)...........ccccesceseess G. Waring Stebbins 
The Decennial Te Deum (MS.).............. -William C. Car 
Choir of the Old First Church. 
Concerto for the Organ (mew)..........ceeeeceeeees H. Parker 
Part songs— 
2. cc ucevenedey i E, A. MacDowell 


..Paul Ambrose 
Harry Rowe Shelley 


O Mistress Mine...... 
Spring Song.... 


A minor).. 


Allegro (Sonata, peueotesetwesnets Whiting 
Chorus, Angel Voices (mew)..........qseeesees Macfarlane 
Marche Pittoresque (mew)........-scecsccccecees E. R. Kroege 


Parker's Concerto, the principal number of the evening, 
is far from being a conventional work. The themes are 
dignified, and there is a verility about the work 
whole that seems typical of this land of the free and home 
of the brave. Does this not in a measure suggest that a 
native son of the forsake the “atmosphere” 
born and bred in him by studying abroad? Mr. Parker's 
Concerto is neither complicated nor long, and the final 
movement, “Allegro Risoluto,” has the “get there” swing 
to it. The first movement, “Allegro Moderato,” is fol- 
lowed by an “Andante,” and the third movement, “Alle- 
gretto,” denotes the essence of cheer. 


as a 


soi] cannot 


Mr. Carl’s “Te Deum” has the real triumphant note, a 
quality that should appeal to Anglican 
Church who are looking for for 
feast days. The choir sang the score with spirit and beau- 
tiful expression. 

Mr. Baldwin’s “Allegro Patetico” 


organists of the 


an appropriate setting 


was a good introduc- 


tion for the music that followed. Mr. Lund’s charming 
Wedding Music was performed at other recitals by Mr. 
Carl and previously described in THe Musicat Courier. 


Mr. Foote’s delightful Pastorale is in that gifted com- 
poser’s best vein; a little gem that all would wish to hear 
again. Mr. Stebbins’ “Allegro Moderato,” strong and clear 


in outline, was in happy contrast to the foregoing Foote 


composition. The part songs by MacDowell and Ambrose 
and “Angel Voices,” by Macfarlane, were finely sung by 
the choir. During the part songs Mr. Carl led his 


choristers unaccompanied, and thus established once more 
the fact of his skill as a director. The sixteen solo voices 
composing the choir of the “Old First” Church have been 
admirably trained. Such ensemble singing is not often 
heard. The rendering of MacDowell’s “Slumber Song” 
was especially enjoyed by many in the large congregation 
Mr. Macfarlane’s composition is elaborate and at the first 
hearing seems difficult. But it shows that the composer 
has taken pains to do something above the commonplace 

Mr. Shelley’s “Spring Song” belongs in the category of 
“lovely pieces,” and one that all music lovers will want to 
hear repeated. Mr. Whiting’s Allegro proved to be good 
organ music. Mr. Carl reserved one of the best 
things on his program for the closing number—Mr. Kroe- 
ger’s “Marche Pittoresque.” The St, Louis composer is a 
man who commands the serious attention of his col 
leagues, and by his compositions has earned their faith in 


very 











Love the World”) ; the second part is for a ladies or male Arabesque ........:sscseeeeeeeecseeeceeeeeeseenesecnseerees B. Wrangell him. His new march is capital. 

quartet, “Uns ist cin Kind geboren” (“For te Us a Child 50% WEF Bets... 000+ --ereresreoveseroorererersroernrses ewan Last night (Tuesday) at the second recital Mr. Carl 

I | ”\, “pe pond arn ; SOE as hcckcnnctebeepedededesdetNhessevesnateoren MacDowell > “4 N “ 

s Born i the third part, (chorus), Ehre sei Gott in Frithlingerauschen, op. 32, NO, 2.....0.cccccscccccsccecccccececs Sinding presented a Bach and Handel Penge. _Mme Adelina 

der Hoehe, (“Glory to God in the Highest”). This mu- Sonata, ek, I Bs a cedincodcdecacavesvesoene Beethoven Ferratti, soprano, from V alparaiso, Chili, and Dezso 
PRODUCTION. STYLE. REPERTORY. 


EDWARD ILES’ VOGAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 


Wigmore St, 
LONDON, W. 


**Mr. Edward Iles 
has been steadily 
making a name for 
himself in London 
as a teacher, and 
must be said to have 
shown very dis- 
tinctly, during his 
recent series of con- 
certsat the Bechstein 
Hall, that the theor- 
ist whoguides others 
in the way they 
should go is also a 
practical vocalist of 
a high order.” 


—Court Circular. 








Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


11285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





Mr. HERMANN KLEIN 


gives instruction in 


Che Art of Singing. 


PRODVCTION. 
ww ENVNCIATION. 
LIEDER —— 
: OPERA. 
ORATORIO. 
STUDIO; 154 West 77th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 2921 Riverside. 





Studio will re-open Monday, September 2ist. 
ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
Third Edition (Tenth Thousagpd) 


“My Vocal Method” 
Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 


Address 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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Nemes, violinist, were the soloists. A report of the second 
concert will be published next Wednesday. 

The dates of the other recitals in the series are No- 
vember 24 and December I. 

The following are members of the choir: 

Sopranos—Mrs. Caples, Mrs. Hallbeck, Mrs. Field, 
Miss Ryerson, Mrs. Tupman and Mrs. Koonz 

Contraltos—Miss Holmes, Miss Crownfield, Mrs. Tril- 
ler, Miss MacNeill and Mrs. Ruscoe 

Tenors—Mr. Gray, Mr. Scott, Mr. Whittlesey, Mr. 
Gallagher and Mr. Lightner 

3assos—Mr. Wilson, Mr. De Vannoz, Dr. White, Mr 
Kelley and Mr. Johnson 
The solos at the recital were sung by Mrs, Ellen 


Fletcher Caples, soprano, and Edwin Wilson, baritone 


Mr. Jonas’ Recital in Oberlin. 

HE musical season opened brilliantly last week Tues- 
day evening, with a piano concert by Alberto Jonas 
and Mrs. Elsa von Grave-Jonas, of Detroit. The audience 
completely filled the hall, and the admirable playing of the 
two musicians received the most cordial recognition. The 
occasion also served as the dedication of the fine new 
Steinway grand, which was added to the conservatory’s 

stage equipment during the past summer 

Duet piano playing by performers of high rank is a 
somewhat unusual experience. The literature for two 
pianos is larger than is generally supposed, and much of 
the interest felt by the musicians in the audience was due 
to several fine works of this class which came to most of 
them as novelties. Particularly striking were the theme 
and variations by Schuett. In this work the Schuett of 
the light salon pieces—Schuett, as we commonly know him 

was transformed into a composer of exceedingly strong 
and noble music. The variations are admirably developed 
and contrasted; there was not only sensuous beauty of 
tone, as always with this young Austrian, but there was 
also depth of feeling and artistic craftsmanship. The re 
maining two piano numbers, mostly arrangements from or- 
chestral works, were entirely French. They had the 
French qualities, grace, rhythmical piquancy, clearness of 
form and brilliant but not overloaded color 

The ensemble playing of Mr. and Mrs. Jonas was well 
nigh flawless. Their virtual equality in mechanical skill, 
their similarity in style and conception, and their excep- 
tional opportunity for practice and for comparison of ideas 
made their playing remarkably finished and balanced. There 
was nothing of the mechanical rigidity that one would nat- 
urally expect in a performance where perfect unity in ex- 
pression is so difficult to achieve. In flexibility of move- 
ment and in delicacy of shading their playing was like a 
solo performance. The effect throughout was measured, 
refined and beautiful. 

It would be ungracious to make comparisons in the solo 
playing of these two artists, where both were so admirable 
and gave equal pleasure. Mrs. Jonas, who made her first 
appearance in Oberlin, gained the hearty favor of the audi- 
ence by her highly finished technic, her polished and force- 
ful interpretation, and her winning personality. Mr. Jonas 
we remember as giving a very interesting recital a few 
years ago. It seemed to us that he had gained in warmth 
and finish. His playing of the great Chopin Ballade was 
one of the finest we have ever heard. Its immense difficul- 
ties were surmounted with such ease that the work ob 
tained a symmetry and mellowness which the ruder hands 
even of many famous players often fail to achieve. Noth- 
ing could be more masterly than this single performance. 
The Moszkowski Etude was as brilliantly played, but it 
is not musically interesting. Mr. Jonas is noted as one of 
the finest pianists in America. We should be glad to hear 
him in a complete recital.—Oberlin Review, Oberlin, Ohio, 
October 15, 1903. 


MONTREAL. 





Montreat, November 13, 1903 


MONG many musical events which have taken 
place since the opening of the season, the con- 
cert given here last night at the Arena by 
Adelina Patti and her concert company was 
the most important one. 

Madame Patti is still “holding her own,” 
and she is just as great a favorite as ever, which was 
proved last night by the reception she received when she 
made her appearance on the stage. Her delivery of the 
aria “Voi che sapete,” from “Nozze di Figaro,” which she 
sang with great skill and dramatic temperament, created 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and she was compelled to 
give two encores, while after the second number, which 
consisted of the Jewel Song from “Faust,” she was called 
out about a dozen times. For the first encore she gave 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and another encore was insisted 
upon, to which she responded with “Coming Through the 
Rye.” The audience still demanded more, but she re- 
fused. Two encores seem to be her limit 

Miss Kathleen Howard, who established a name for her- 
self when she appeared with the Coldstream Band, sang 
the aria from “Samson and Delilah,” “Mon cceur s’ouvre a 
ta voix.” with admirable breadth and sympathy, and likewise 
had to give an encore. Messrs. Vrigo and Cunningham 
distinguished themselves satisfactorily, and Miss Margolies, 
who played two piano selections, proved herself to be a 
pianist of no mean ability. Anton Hegner’s performance 
of the “Lento” from Lalo’s Concerto, a gavotte of his own, 
and a “Dance of the Fairies,” by Popper, was neat, finished 
and commendable. The Caprice for violin, by Guiraud, 
which Miss Roza Zamels played, was not the right selec- 
tion for the occasion. It is a showy technical piece, plenty 
of harmonics and double stoppings, but- not enough music 
A composition of that kind is only fit for a musical audi- 
ence. She, however, delivered it with purity of intonation 
and clearness of technical reproduction. She was called 
to an encore, to which she responded. Miss Zamels, how- 
ever, deserves far more credit than she received from 
some of the musical reporters of the New York dailies. 
She has played in some of the capital cities of Europe, and 
received flattering notices whenever and wherever she ap- 
peared, and if Miss Zamels ever gives a concert of her 
own in New York she will doubtless receive full justice, 
which is due to her. The audience was a most fashion- 
able and enthusiastic one, and was by far larger than 
Melba had in the same place about a month ago 
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The Junior Class of the Montreal Conservatory of 
Music gave a concert recently in the Victoria Hall (West- 
mount), which was a most enjoyable one. The program 
represented Gebauer, Spragg, Schwalm, Mueller, Hering, 
David, Beethoven, Dancla and Behr. The performers, 
ranging from five years to eleven respectively, and distin 
guished themselves very nicely in the piano section as well 
as the violin, and Mr. Seifert, the director, as well as Mrs. 
Seifert, looked very happy indeed. The audience was 
larger than the hall could accommodate, and the result 
of advertising in these columns is that Mr. Seifert was 
compelled to open a branch in Westmount, a suburb of 
Montreal. 

= << 

The first concert of the season under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Morning Musicale Club will take place on the 26th 
inst., when Francis Rogers, baritone, of New York, will 
make his first appearance, assisted by a chorus of mixed 
voices under the baton of Mr. Gould. Other events under 
the saine auspices will be the Kneisel Quartet on December 


7; the Spiering Quartet, of Chicago, on January 25, and 


4? 
the “Adamowski Trio” on February 22 
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The first concert of the Montreal Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Gould, will take place November 
27. Miss Ada Moylan, who managed very successfully 
some of Mr. Charlton’s artists last season, will manage 
some of Mr. Wolfsohn’s this season. Harry B. Conn 





The Philadelphia Orchestra, 


HE next public rehearsal and symphony concert to be 


given by the Philadelphia Orchestra will take place 
at the Academy of Music on Friday afternoon and Satur 


day evening, November 20 and 21, and the program will be: 


\ Faust Overture Wagner 
Concerto, E minor (for violin and orchestra)..Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Hugo Olk 

Concerto, F Dur, No. 6 (first time) J. S. Ba 
Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral) Beet r 


r f 


The soloist, Hugo Olk, is the new concertmeister of the 
orchestra, and his ability as a violinist is well known in 
Philadelphia The orchestral program is uncommonly 
brilliant, and special interest centres in the Bach Concerto, 
which will be given for the first time at these concerts 
3eethoven’s lovely “Pastoral Symphony,” always welcome 
to lovers of the highest sort of descriptive music, will 


prove a fitting finale to the excellent program to be pre 


sented 
The Bach Concerto, which is the second of the six 
Brandenburg concertos, written at the special request of 


the Markgraf of Brandenburg early in the eighteenth cen 
tury, is a splendid example of the master’s genius 

The soloist for the fourth public rehearsal and fourth 
symphony concert to be given on Friday, November 27, 
and Saturday, November 28, will be Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, the eminent American pianist. During the last 
few years Madame Zeisler has risen to a towering posi 
tion in the world of women players, and as this will be 
her exclusive orchestral appearance in Philadelphia this 
season, it will be a rare opportunity to hear the great pian 
ist at her best 


The People’s Symphony Concerts. 


_ deference to many requests, F. X. Arens, director of 

the People’s Symphony Concerts, will devote the en 
tire program of the first of this season’s series of concerts, 
which is appointed for Thursday evening, November 26, 
at Cooper Union Hall, to compositions by Berlioz as a 
special honor to the memory of that great master whose 
centenary is celebrated on December 11 of this year 
With a view to a comprehensive illustration of Berlioz’s 
genius, Mr. Arens has selected for performance the 
“Romeo and Juliet” Symphony, of which three movements 
will be played, and four excerpts from the “Damnation of 
Faust,” three purely orchestral and one vocal. The latter 
“The Serenade,” will be sung by William Harper, bass 
Mr. Arens will have under his direction an orchestra of 
sixty selected players. 


~©——vuST PUBLISHED——@- 
WOMEN COMPOSERS. 


Biographical Dictionary of over 400 Women Composers and 
their works. SECOND EDITION, 
By OTTO EBEL. 
Price, ° . : . ° 75 cents. 


THE METRONOME AND ITS USE. 
By OTTO EBEL. 


Price, ° 30 cents. 
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Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, °'*©oTREs ones. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESOHET™US5 Y—-“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a finisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school” 





GLENN HALL 


80 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


TOUR LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 
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HAT is to become of all these young 
pianists?” 
The man who asked the question 
was young himself. He was no 
musician, however, or he would have had no doubts re- 
garding the object of a discussion he had with the young 
woman by his side. 

The pair were leaving Wissner Hall Thursday night 
after the recital given by Miss Katherine M. Jaggi. Miss 
Jaggi, has studied for the last three years with 
Joseffy at the National Conservatory in Manhattan, 
just nineteen and looks younger. Not by the ordinary 
way of judging the playing of young performers can one 
speak of this giited girl. It is a pity that the young man 
with the doubts was unable to discriminate. Had he been 
a musician he would have realized that whatever uncer- 
tainties are in store for the majority of piano students, Miss 
Jaggi belonged to the limited class foreordained by nature 
for a career. First of all the young woman has the mu- 
sical insight or feeling that is denied to most of her sex. 
She has uncommon skill, a beautiful touch and her playing 
is wholly free from mannerisms. Then when it is known 
that her program was not modeled on the conventional, it 
seems superfluous to add that she gave her large audience 
an evening of rare pleasure. 

Ihe writer heard Miss Jaggi last year at one of the 
concerts given by the students of the National Conserv- 
If she keeps on growing in her art in the future 
the past it will not be a hard matter to 





who 
is 


atory. 
as she has in 
brilliant career. 


win a 
Miss Jaggi’s numbers included: 

Cee OE VIR 0505 0kckcsosesnsecanceveaneaeensces .. Rameau 
Bourrée .. Saint-Saén 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 1. oie Pee . Beethoven 
Grillen Pabadossboushtevcdedesoubeeeven ndacwsci-ucs mene 
Arabeske : , .. Schumann 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 6 ..Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. i2........ ..Chopin 
Mosturme, Gp. 86, NO. Seccoccecccicsacscccccvevecovesecovesccosess Chopia 
WO io aaidoce bavi catiacenvetdseeine evsevadueceeornnaen Chopin 
Staccato Etude.. ‘ -X. Scharwenka 
Grotchem ath Spimnrade. oc icccccececcccscceccsscosssoes Schubert-Liszt 


rarantella .Rubinstein 








Hall is not the best place to hear music, and on account 
of the acoustics Mr. Fischer possibly did not disclose all 
his best points. He, however, showed good schooling and 


the sincerity of the true artist. As solo numbers Mr. 
Fischer played a Chopin study in E major and the wonder- 
ful Liszt Polonaise in E major, and more especially in 


the latter the young man displayed brilliancy and a com- 
mand of the keyboard that challenges admiration. Al- 
though recalled many times he had the good taste not to 
play an encore. 

Miss Jaggi at Wissner 
sistent by refusing to play encores. 

Mr. Fischer studied abroad with Carrefio and Busoni. 
Arthur Claassen was his Brooklyn teacher. 

The excellent program arranged by Mr. Claassen was 
successfully carried out. The orchestra played the 
“Euryanthe” Overture by Weber, and accompanied sev- 
eral of the choral numbers. Six novelties were presented 
—six, think of it—ye conductors of American clubs! 

Do these Germans never suffer from musical indiges- 
tion ¢ 


Hall also discouraged the in- 


It is not expected that an ordinary brain can remember, 
much less write of, new heard in 
evening, and in this place no attempt will be made to 
do it. 

The male chorus to orchestral accompaniment sang first 
a new setting by Daniel Protheroe for Longfellow’s “Nun 
of Nidaros.” The German translation of the poem 
clever. A remarkable composition by Liszt—and difficult 

-“Der Gang um Mitteracht,” was sung a capella, and 
the delivery the voices and training of the men made a 
profound impression. This was the first Brooklyn presen- 
tation. 


six compositions one 


is 


If possible Mr. Claassen should have the club sing this 
number at the public concert before the institute. 

The male chorus sang two more unaccompanied songs 
—both new—‘“Klein Anna Kathrin,” by von Holstein, and 
“Warnung,” by Oscar Ejichberg. 

“Im Lustigen Mai,” by Meyer-Olbersleben, was sung by 
the ladies chorus to orchestral accompaniment. This was 
another novelty, and dedicated by the composer to the 




























































guests of the New York Liederkranz at the Liederkranz 
Clubhouse in Manhattan. Sunday, December 13, is the 
date of the first Arion matinee. 
= = 
Brooklyn is opera hungry. Seven hundred persons were 
turned away the Academy of Music Wednesday 
night who wanted to pay to hear “Trovatore” and inci- 
dentally contribute their mite to the German Hospital of 
Brooklyn. At both performances Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights for the benefit of the hospital the Academy was 
crowded. “Faust” was sung the first evening and “Tro 
vatore” the second by members of the Gore-Alberti Op 
era Company. The cast for “Faust” included Charles P. 
Bassett in the title role; Achille Alberti, Mephistopheles; 
rhomas Sinclair Gore, Valentine; Mme. Helene Noldi, 
Mrs. Pauline Ingre Johnson, Siebel, and Miss 


from 


Marguerite; 


Juliette Roslyn, Martha. Edwardo Boecalari directed 
The principals in the Verdi opera Wednesday night 
were Mme. Noldi, Leonora; Mme. Johanna Poehlmann 
Stech, Acuzena; Miss Alice Hunt, Inez; Signor Alberti, 
Count di Luna, and Mr. Bassett, Manrico. Both per 
formances were excellent 
The commitee of arrangements was made up of the 


Frederick E, Heitmann, pres 


first vice president; John 


following German residents: 
ident; Augustus H. Tiemann, 
Hummel, second vice president; H. C. A. Wagner, corre 
Charles Voigt, Jr., financial secretary; 
treasurer; William Dietrich 


spe nding secretary; 


Hermann Scheidt, Grube, 


Treckmann, Adam Fehmel, Dr. W. John Schildge, John 
Heilmann, William Neumann, Phil Herreschaft, Carl A 
Evertz and John A. Doscher. 
eS <= 

The eight members of the Temple Choir who received 
the handsome laurel wreath pin for a perfect record in 
attendance for eight years are Henry P. Toobs, registrar 
of the choir; David M. Bothwell, marshal of the choir; 
Frances M. Wright, recording secretary of the choir; 
Bertha R. Mathews, ex-chief Division II of the choir; 
Charles L. Jones, treasurer and assistant registrar; Ernest 


Joseph H. Barton, chief 


conductor 


Standinger, ex-grand macintosh; 
of Division I, and E. M. Bowman, 

These are the first group to win this trophy 
many more who are maturing their records for the 


There are 
same 
honor. 
Ee = 

Pianists of all degrees are looking forward to Mme. Fan 
nie Bloomfield Zeisler’s recital in Association Hall, Thurs 
day evening, December 3. The great artist will play the 
following numbers: 


Toccata and Fugue for organ, D minor... ; , Bach 
(Transcribed for piano by Tausig.) 
Song Without Words, op, 67, No. 4.... Mendelssohn 
Valse Caprice (Soirées de Vienne), No. 6 Schubert 
(Transcribed by Liszt.) 


Marche Militaire, op. 51, No. 1 (by request) Schuber: 
(Transribed by Tausig.) 

Sonata, op. 58.. ee ae - : Chopin 
Mie « maestoso. Scherzo. Largo. Finale 

Suite, op. 50...... ‘ penda Moszkowski 
Allegro Moderate Air. Capriccio. Presto alla Giga 

Humoreske, op. 101, No. 7 . .. Dvorak 

Si oiseau j’étais (Etude, op. 2, No. 6) Hense!t 

Poupée Valsante... ..Poldini 

Bourrée Fantastique - ; Chabrier 

st & 





= = Arion Ladies’ Chorus. The same composer’s song, “Zigeu- aie f 
Another young pianist, Otto L. Fischer, was heard in ner Madchen,” was sung by the mixed chorus, Miss Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, a coloratura SOprene — 
Brooklyn last week. The young artist played at the Arion Phyllis Geyer, soprano, singing the incidental solo. This the W est, has been engaged ” assist the Apollo Club at 
concert Sunday night, given in the hall of the clubhouse was the sixth novelty and was the closing number. The the first concert, Tuesday evening, December 8 
on Arion place. With excellent orchestra of Philharmonic orchestra assisted. Emil Zeh, tenor, sang the incidental sallliead 
members, under Arthur Claassen’s direction, Mr. Fischer solo in the Liszt chorus. Carl Venth, violin; August Arnold, piano, and Willis 
played the Schubert-L iszt “Wanderer” Fantaisie. Arion Saturday, December 12, the Brooklyn Arion will be the E. Bacheller, tenor, will give a chamber music concert 





THIRD EDITION OF 


“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING,” 


—BY— 


ANNA LAN ROW , 
890 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK. 
On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTBL, 11 East l6th Street, New York, 
and all Music Stores, 

Representatives of this system: Martha Hofacker, Court Theatre, 
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Webster Powell, now touring Russia and Germany; Edna Stern 
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For terms and dates address 
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120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 
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840 Fulton Street (Wissner Hall), 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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America 
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JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, 


The BUSH TEMPLE. costing 
containing a beauti 
plays of the Conservatory are given. 


Write for new illustrated catalogue. 
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Dr. CHARLES ALLUM, 
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The Departments of Public School Music and Musical Kindergarten are special features of the Conservator). 


any 000. is the finest conservatory building i» 
1 theatre. where the concerts operas and 
New Pipe Organ for students’ practice. 
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at Wissner Hall, Monday evening, November 23. The 


program will be: 


Sonata for Piano and Violin, op. 18 ; ‘ R. Strauss 
(First performance in Brooklyn.) 
Song cycle, On Mountain and Fjord, op. 44 Grieg 


Ragnhild Ragna. Epilogue 


(First 


Ingeborg 
periormance.) 


Joan 


Prologue 


Sonata for Piano and Violin, op. 47 Beethoven 
(Dedicated to 
Se <= 
Miss Maude Ralston Miss Gertrude Miss 
Florence Garrison and Miss Mignon McEvoy are to be 
Wissner Hall, Friday evening, No 


Kreutzer.) 


Atwood, 


heard ai a concert in 
vember 27 
Ss & 
Miss Virginia Bailie teaches Tuesdays and Fridays in 
her new Brooklyn studio, 96 Clinton street 
S 
A report of the concert by the Brooklyn Quartet Club 
The program follows: 


Beethoven 


_s* 
= 


will be published Wednesday next 
Allegro from String Quartet in C minor, op. 18 
(Orchestra.) 

My Song to the Rhine (for male chorus) 

Songs for baritone 
Die Lotosblume 
Erlkénig (The 
Good Night 


Schwartz 


(The Lotus Flower) Schuman: 


Erlking) Schubert 
° Rubinstein 

Percy Hemus 

Suite of Songs - Mendelssohn 

(For mixed chorus, unaccompanied.) 

Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody (for piano) 

Carl Fiqué. 


Liszt 


Two songs for male chorus 
Nolopp 
Mozart 


The Reason for Drinking 
Cradle Song ‘ . 
(Arranged for male chorus by Arthur Claassen.) 


haikowsky 





Cantabile, from S 





Andante ing Quartet, op. 1 Tsc 
Orchestra 


‘two songs for female chorus 








Serenade from The Persian Princess Vincent 
From Flower to Flower Koelling 
Two songs for b one 


Had a Horse Korbay 
An Irish Love Song Lang 
Percy Hemus 
Night Song of the Warriors (for male chorus and orchestra)..Wrede 
Serenade Fuchs 
Orchestra 
Nature’s Praise of God Zeethover 
The Club 
Harold Bauer in Hartford. 
AROLD BAUER)’ played Tschaikowsky’s B flat 


with the Boston Symphony Or 
The Daily Courant 


Mr. Bauer's part 


Minor Concerto 
chestra in Hartford, Conn., last week 


of November 10 referred as follows to 
in the performance: 


Harold Bauer played here last evening for the first time, but it 
s to be hoped that it was not for the last time. He plays wit! 
great power, with a fine understanding, with a most perfect regard 
for the conductor's reading of the score. He seemed to follow M 
Gericke and he seemed to lead the orchestra. The apparent accord 
between soloist and orchestra has been mentioned. It is notable 


enough to mention again. In the earlier part of the concerto Mr 


tauer charmed his hearers with his delicate playing, in the lattes 


part he simply carried them away by the power he displayed. T1 


composition is beautiful, the playing was splendid, the accompani 


the audience was very much 


Bauer 
the 


ment was perfect, the enthusiasm of 
Hartford bounds. Mr 


after movement of 


beyond usual was obliged to bow his 


appreciation each concerto and he was re 
called to the stage many times when the work was finished 


ANTED—For season 1904-5 first class tenor 

baritone for one of the leading concert male quar- 
Those able to play piano accompaniments preferred. 
Long guaranteed. None but experienced solo 
voices need apply. Concerts will be closed by January 1 
Address Quartet, care THE MusicaL Courier. 


and 


tets. 
season 


EMMA THURSBY SINGS IN CHINA. 


—_-2.-__—_ 


EADERS of THe Musicat Courrer often mar 

vel at the worldwide power and influence of 
this paper. No country, however remote, in 
habited by civilized people, has been neglected 
musical news. Thus careful 


in the matter of 





something 
Australia, Egypt, India, Hono 
Today, through its ex 
Courier publishes ex 


readers learn from time to time 


musical 


about 
lulu 


activity in 
lands 
MUSICAL 


and other far away 
change department, THE 
criticism of a concert 


Miss Emma 


from extended 
Tientsin, China, last month, by 


New York: 


tracts an given in 


Ihursby, of 


The concert which the popular singer, Miss Emma Thursby, « 
sented to give here on Monday evening was. one of the most { 
nounced musical successes we have had in Tientsin for a long time 
Thanks to the well-known ability and tact of Mrs. Ragsdale as a 


social organizer, and the indefatigable efforts of Mrs. Gammon, D: 
Peck and other friends, also the kind and courteous co-operatio 
of Mrs. Wegelin, Mrs. Tenney and Mr. Alsberg, whose names 


the program were each and all a powerful attraction, a full hous 
I Miss Thursby 


with the 


and thoroughly appreciative audience welcomed 


The 


of being pleased, and from 





ippearance in Tientsin audience came expectation 


expressions of opinion gleaned in tl 


nfessedly 


hall, nearly every one was so, and not a few were <« 
charmed. Children are not always appreciative at concerts, but 
was noticeable that the youngest members of the audience were 
spelibound with admiration, and at the conclusion of the program 


nothing would satisfy them but a visit to Miss Thursby behind 


the scenes to personally thank her for the enjoyment she had given 
them. It was pleasant to observe that the entertainment was one 
which proved attractive to our missionary neighbors, and quite a 


large percentage of those present represented those for whom there 


s little congenial entertainment offered out here N special dec 
ration of the hall was attempted, beyond the simple but suitab!e 
drawing room arrangement of the stage; as a new departure in 


plastering boxes and seats with large white labels marked “reserved 
wative, and is not a commendable plan 


be called dec 


could scarcely 
. . . * 
In her opening song, “‘Nymphes et Sylvains—Valse Chantée” (H 


obviously handicapped by a chil 


Bemberg), Miss Thursby was 

caught the previous evening, but the disability was masterfully over 
come throughout the rest of the evening, and little further trace 
of any hoarseness was noticeable In the tw English numbers 
which followed, ““My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” (Haydn) 
Snowflakes” (F. H. Cowen), the artist got well into touch with her 
audience, and an uproarious encore followed on the last soft notes 
f the dainty conceit, “Snowflakes,” to which she responded by a 


Ferry At its 


tied 


old favori Twickenham 





brilliant rendering of an 


and violets with ric 


conclusion a choice bouquet of roses 
green ribbons, which we noticed in the new florist’s window during 
the day, was appreciatively laid at Miss Thursby’s feet, and grace 
fully retained in her hand throughout her subsequent appearances 

. . . . . . . . . 


After so many and varied examples of Miss Thursby’s quality, 
sudience settled themselves with assured gratification to listen t 
the always popular “Ave Maria,” with violin obligato (Bach-Gounod) 














y Miss Thursby and Mr. Alsberg 
. * . . . . . . . 

In the next number Miss Thursby turned for inspiration to the 
Fatherland, “Keine Sorg’'um den Weg” (J. Raff) and “In der Marz 
nacht” (Taubert) 

joth showed her complete mastery over her voice to perfection, 
especially the laughing song, which is one that none but a finished 
rtist would dream of attempting 

. . . . . * . . . 

In the next number, “Deh Vieni non tardar,” from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” (Mozart), Miss Thursby was to our thinking at her very 
best. The song was well within the compass in which her voice is 


still perfection, and there was not a strained note or effort through 


ut, and we expected the house to fairly rise with enthusiasm 
. . . . . . * . . 
Grieg is happily better known in Tientsin than Mozart, and in the 


three gems selected from the northern composer, “Jeg. Elsker 
Dig” and “Solvejg’s Song’ (Grieg), Miss Thursby had her 
sudience once again thoroughly in sympathy with her, and not! 
ing but a recall would appease. The encore song, as previously ar 
ranged should be the case with all recalls, was in English, and is 
known as Jenny Lind’s famous Bird Song. The trills and warbles, 


birdlike 


Times 


ong sustained and throbbing with true notes, 


cleverly 
Associated with Miss Thursby at the concert 
Mrs. Wegelin, pianists 


them 


rendered The Peking and Tientsin October 7, 1903 


were Mrs 


Tenney, Mrs. Gammon and 


Mr. Alsberg, violinist, all of local artists 


Miss t to the Orient 


by her 


hursby is accompanied on her vis 
Miss Ina L. Thursby Phe 
been royally entertained. They were while in Pekin guests 
United States 


sister, rhursbys have 


of Minister Conger and Mrs. Conger at the 


Legation. They saw the Emperor and the Dowager Empress 


Miss Thursby was invited to sing at the summer palace 
before their majesties, but the date of her departure pre 
vented her from enjoying this distinction 


I'wo days aiter the concert at Tientsin tl Chursbys 





get a 
about 


and hey expect to 


New York 


were on their way back to Japan 


1] 


steamer that will enable them to reacl 


December 1 


M 


Miss Muriel Foster's Notices. 
ISS MURIEL FOSTER sang 
Magdalene at the first performance of 


the 








tles,” by Edward Elgar, recently given at Birmingham 
England. Extracts from criticisms referring to the con 
tralto follow: 

rhe soloists, one and a lese e the ghest praise, as do the 
beautiful chorus and the fine rchestra If we must differentiate 
between the first we are inclined to place in the front Miss Murie 
Foster fo er beautifully dramatic yet restrained nd ightfu 
translation of the part of the Mary Magdalene J limes 
Octobe I ! 


























But the ngering impressions are Miss Muriel Foster's poignant 
delivery of the solos of Mary Magdalene The Daily Telegraph, Oc 
tober 15, 1903 

Among the s ists chief praise must be awarded to Miss Muyni« 
Foster. Her principal role is that of Mary Magdalene and for di 
matic strengtl y of voice, combined w her supreme 
artistic inter; could not e been s 1.—I de 
Daily Expres 1903 

Miss Muriel Foster sang the f the Magdalene, a ex 
ing one, superbly, and left one in doubt whether any the \ $ 

1 have so completely satisfied one in it, f he w tense 
r t amatic, W it a shade of exaggeratior e York 
shire Dailv Post, Octobe 903 
Miss Muriel I ted the passionate mu of ry Mag 
power and pathos. Not a note or 
{ff value, and Miss Foster by her magnif 
€ art we earned the ation whi she r 
Pp st, (ictobe I yo3 

Miss Muriel Foster is a many sided a t As the Angel i: 
“Gerontius” she is foren t, it r ht almost be said peerless A 
Mary Magdalene she has another part that most admirably suits 
er, or perhaps it wou be better to say a part which she ha 
thoroughly studied, completely assimilated, and can represent reali 
tically All her music was sung with intensity devotion.—The 





Newcastle October 15, 1903 


Chronicle, 














To Mary Magdalene are assigned some of the most important and 
expressive solos, and no better Miss Muriel Foster could 
have been chosen for the part, her : voice and emotional singing 
leeply impressing al The Birming!l Mail, October 14, 1903 

Another eminently gifted singer was available for the part ‘f 
Mary Magdalene in the person of Miss Muriel Foster, a lady w! 
aving made the part of the Angel in “The Dream of Gerontiu 
has now studied another Elgar creation so closely and assimilated 
it to such good purpose as t t her own.—The Sheffield Inde 
pendent, October 14, 1903 

The beautiful voice and finished style of Miss Muriel Foster weie 
heard to the greatest advantage in the music of the Magdalene 
Freeman’s Journal, October 13, 1903 

Miss Foster displayed a truly marve is contralto voice M usical 
experts regard her voice as one of the very finest in the world The 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph, October 12, 1903 
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MILWAUKEE, November 7, 1903. 

HE season of 1903-4 promises to be by far the 

most active and interesting in the history of 

the city. There’s music in the air. At every 

turn one hears of concert and recital series 

being planned, of greatly increased ° activity 
conservatory and independent 
teachers, of any number of visiting artists, and just 
the faintest mnoisings, too, of the great Northwest 
Saengerfest to be held here next summer, till one is. fairly 
at a loss to get it all straightened out and in order. 

The past week marked the real opening of the mufic 
season. Madame Sembrich’s Lieder-abend on Monday 
evening, the first ballad concert on Thursday, and the 
first of the Mannerchor concerts on Friday, ushering in 
the season most auspiciously. 

Madame Sembrich’s song recital was the happiest pos- 
sible opening for the season, and “happy” tells the whole 
story in one word and tells it well, so thoroughly enjoy- 
able and satisfying was the concert in every respect. Mr. 
Schneider presided very satisfactorily at the piano. 

= <= 

The Milwaukee Mannerchor, after a lapse of a year of 
comparative inactivity, appeared in public concert for the 
first time, under the leadership of their new director, Al- 
bert S. Kramer, last Thursday evening, presenting as so- 
loists the young Bohemian pianist, Ottokar Malek, and 
the soprano, Clothilde von Trott. The Mannerchor, for- 
merly under the leadership of Hugo Kaun, is at present 
composed of sixty-five members, and is the only organi- 
zation in the city following along the strict lines of the 
male choruses of German cities. Considering the fact that 
hali of the chorus is new, that there has been a lapse of a 
year, with practically nothing doing, and the shortness of 
time under their new leader, the work of this concert was 
most gratifying and encouraging, both leader and chorus 


among both 


deserving high commendation. 

There was excellent esprit de corps shown, and the ma- 
terial in hand is very promising. The second basses are 
especially good, and there are some good voices among 
the tenors. The balance of the parts is good, the shading 
fairly well done, and power there is, too, though not as 
yet under sufficient control, while the enunciation is well 
nigh perfect. The chorus numbers were all interesting— 
all but one or two new to Milwaukee. ‘Der frohe Wan- 
dersmann,” of Mendelssohn; “Konig Ring,” of Mair, and 
Heinze’s “Sonntag auf dem Meere” were perhaps the best 
rendered, the last especially. Both leader and chorus 
should feel greatly encouraged over the by no means in- 
considerable success of this concert, to increase their num- 
ber, as they are planning, to eighty-five, and to prepare 
for their Volksong concert of all nations and some more 
pretentious compositions, with orchestra, with every as- 
surance of success. 


Ss <= 


The pianist, Ottokar Malek, has a remarkably clear, 
exact and all sufficient technic, as far as the mechanical 
mastery of the instrument is concerned. His dynamic ef- 
fects were well marked and varied, the light staccato ef- 
fects being especially good. Some things he played very 
beautifully and artistically—we have never heard a glis- 
sando more delicately, deftly done, and his rendition of 
the Andante of Haydn was really convincing and quite 
perfect in its way. 

The first ballad concert of Friday evening was a marked 
success in every particular, and of special significance to 


Milwaukee because of the signal success of Eugen Luening 
and his pupil Miss Emma Felix, whom Mrs, Nash intro- 
duced for the first time in the roles of teacher, composer 
and singer. Emile Sauret showed himself so complete a 


‘master of his instrument as to disarm all criticism and to 


satisfy our highest expectation. His performance of the 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” ably seconded by Mr. Ganz at the piano, 
was a truly great artistic triumph. The playing of Rudolph 
Ganz, as shown in the solo numbers as well, is marked not 
only by excellent technic as far as dynamics and tone color- 
ing are concerned, but by a breadth, sanity, vigor of con- 
ception and interpretation as well that is commanding. 
iis performance of the Variations and Fugue on a theme 
of Mandel by Brahms was a noble rendering of a noble 
composition. In it three kindred spirits met in one, and 
the result was a truly ennobling and memorable work of 
art. The Liszt numbers offered greater opportunity for 
tone coloring and brilliancy of execution, and in neither 
was he lacking—he was convincing and satisfying through- 
out. 

Miss Felix with her happy nature, pleasing presence and 
the sweetest of voices won her audience completely, and we 
predict for her a happy and successful career as a singer 
of songs. All in all this ballad concert was not only en- 
joyable, but more than that, really momentous for Mil- 
waukee, in that the artists contributing to its success and 
enjoyment were all from our neighbor city Chicago, and 
from our own midst. It may be that there are artistic pos- 
sibilities in the West after all. 

Mrs. Garrita Nash, the manager of the Ballad Concerts 
of America, claims with justice that she has done more 
than any other one person in Milwaukee toward getting 
great artists here, and toward introducing to the public 
artists still unknown to fame. Within the last three years 
Mrs. Nash has presented the following artists: Gérardy, 
Nordica, Sauret, Schumann-Heink, Kreissler, Josef Hof- 
mann, Adele Aus der Ohe, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, Liilian Blauvelt, Kubelik, the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Gabrilowitsch, David Bispham, Electa Gifford, Francis 
Rogers, Feilding Roselle, Ellison van Hoose, Eleanora 
Scheib, Gregory Hast, Seeboeck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Helen Niebuhr, Michael Banner, Emma Rosignole, Mary 
Louise Clary and others, and of local talent, Mrs. Norman 
Hoffmann, Emma Felix and Eugene Luening as com- 
poser. 


eS <= 


Miss Ella Smith, a pupil of Julius Klauser, gave the 
following lecture recital before the College Endowment 
Association on the 28th of last month. Miss Smith’s ren- 
dering of this program and of the Chopin lecture recital 
before the same organization last year won for her un- 
stinted praise and admiration, and gives her rank unques- 
tioned among the artists of the piano. 

Four great composers of the first half of the eighteenth century 
Scarlatti, Rameau, Handel and Bach: 

Domenico Scarlatti (1683-1757)— 

Gigue, G major. 

Pastorale, E minor. 

Capriccio, E major. 

Scherzo, F major. 

Sonata, D major. 

Cat Fugue, G minor. 

(Edited by Von Bilow.) 

Jean Philippe Rameau (1683-1764)— 

The Hen, G minor. 

Gavotte and Variations, A minor. 

(Edited by Leschetizky.) 

George Friedrich Handel (1685-1759)— 

Suite, D minor. 

Prelude. Fuga. Allemande. 
tions. Finale—Presto. 

Johann Sebastian Bach (1685—1750)— 

Air, Mein glaubiges Herz, from the cantata, Also hat Gott 

die Welt geliebt. 


Courante. Air with Varia- 


Prelude and Fugue, C sharp major (from Well-Tempered 
Clavichord, Book I, No. 3. 
Gavotte, B minor, from Second Violin Sonata (edited by 
Saint-Saéns). 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor. 
Originally written for organ, and arranged for piano by Tausig. 


=s= & 


Edmund Gram has published the following manifesto 
with every assurance of accomplishing his purpose: 
MILWavuKEE, October 27, 1903. 


The names printed on this circular were guarantors and patrons 
of the only instrumental concert of a high order given last season, 
said concert being furnished by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas. While its artistic success 
was naturally anticipated, the financial result so exceeded the expecta 
tions of the guarantors that it has encouraged them to attempt for 
the coming season a cycle of five concerts, to be given by the same 
organization, provided that the number of patrons and guarantors 
can be increased. 

The different attempts to establish and maintain, in our city, a 
symphony orchestra of the degree of excellence required have proven 
futile for many reasons, the most important one being that within 
a short distance from Milwaukee there exists an orchestra second 
to none in the country, which is conducted by one whose capabilities 
as a director are beyond all question. 

It is believed that with popular prices, thereby affording all classes 
an opportunity to enjoy the educational and ezsthetical influence vi 
the best instrumental music, there would be little or no fear of any 
The last concert, with less favorable prospects than 
distributed throughout the winter 


individual loss. 
are possible for a cycle of five, 
months, paid expenses and left a balance as a nucleus for a larger 
undertaking. 

Should you, in view of these facts, be 
subscribe yourself as a guarantor for the coming season, kindly sign 
the enclosed card and return it at your early convenience to 

Epmunp Gram 


sufficiently interested to 


The Wisconsin Chamber Music and Lecture Associa- 
tion will give a series of four chamber music concerts and 
two lectures by men of national reputation to be an- 
nounced later. The personnel of the quartet are: Albert 
Fink, first violin; Hermann Kelbe, second violin; Otto 
Hundhammer, viola, and Ernest Beyer, ‘cello. The solo- 
ists will be in turn—J. Erich Schmaal, Hans Bruening, 
Mrs, Norman Hoffman Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, of 
the United Wisconsin Conservatories. The first concert 
takes place November 9 at the Conservatory Recital Hill. 
<< 

The Milwaukee Trio, composed of J. Erich Schmaal, 
piano; Hermann Zeitz, first and Ernest Beyer, 
‘cello, will do pioneer work this winter, presenting mod- 
ern novelties never before heard in this country. 


= €& 


Herr Felix Heink, head of the Department of Inter- 
pretation at the Chicago Conservatory, has organized the 
Milwaukee Conservatory College of Music, with 
quarters in the Nihlein Building. 


te 


and 


= 


violin, 


and 


Herr Max Puchat, the newly elected director of the 
Milwaukee Musical Society, is now here and has entered 


E. A. S. 


upon his duties. 





The Dannreuther Quartet. 


HE Dannreuther Quartet gave their first concert of 
this, their eighteenth season, last night (Tuesday), 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. Professor Horatio 
Parker, of Yale, and C. O. Deis, assisted in presenting the 
following program by American composers: 
Suite in A major, op. 35, for piano, violin and 'cello....... H. Parker 
Quartet No. 5, in D minor.......-+-+-++eeseeeeeeeeees G. W. Chadwick 
Quintet in A minor, op. 38, for piano, two violins, viola and 
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It is important that Students intending to enter the School should enroll 
at the beginning of the term in. order to gain the full advantages of the 


Course. 





34 WEST 127 ST., NEW YORK. 
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Song Recitals. 


Address 
RICHARD BYRON, 
Manager, 
301 West 139th Street, 
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NEW ORLEANS. the troupe at the Opéra Comique, Paris. The Lyons Opera 
contributes Madame Guinchay, dramatic soprano. Other 

——__.___—_ names well known in the French opera world are Miles. 
Packbiers, soprano; Dartes, mezzo soprano; Dementhe, so- 
prano; Fouguet-Veraude, soprano; Mico, old character so 
O many of this city’s musicians, instrumental and prano; Madame Tremelly-Lussiez, dramatic soprano, The 
vocal, take to the footlights that the existing principal tenors are Garoute, Mikaelly, Lerona, Gauthier 
educational contingent always suffers a great and Ayrot; baritones, Layolle, Montfort and Launay; 





New Orveans, November 6, 1903 


loss when any of its prominent factors are re- basses, Lussiez, Labriet and Veraude 
moved from any cause Puccini’s opera “La Tosca,” which has been a success 
Miss Eugenie Wehrmann, who has spent three everywhere, has been added to the repertory this season, 
years in Paris studying piano with Pugno, Wiirmser and and Manager Charley has been making an effort to have 
Moszkowski, is planning to go to New York this winter one of Wagner's operas, but nothing definite about it has 





and join Miss Ida Wanoschek, violinist, of that city, on been arranged. An immense amount of labor has been 
a concert tour. She speaks of Moszkowski, as all his expended, both in and about the French opera, but the 
pupils do, in terms of approbation that have no reserva- opening bill is not yet settled upon, and will not be 
tions. In his personality and as teacher and composer he probably until the day before the opening. The first 


is very popular. This talented pupil plays a variety of his night will be either “Les Huguenots” or “Carmen,” 
compositions, enough to make a program, but he declined most likely the latter, with Madame Brassler as Carmen; 

let her study any more of them. The violinist Thibaud Michaela, Mile. Packbiers; Don José, M. Mikaelly; Esca- 
was a passenger on the steamship with Miss Wehrmann on millo, M. Montfort; Zaniga, M. Labriet, and Dancairo, 


the return voyage, and together they entertained the M. Montclair 


steamer audience, which assembles on nearly all vessels to [he Fisk Library, which is the large circulating library 
contribute to the Sailors’ Fund. New Orleans will have of the city, is accumulating some interesting music. There 
an opportunity of hearing her in concert very soon. Un- are a number of Bach’s works, including the six Grand 
der Madame Samuel, of this city, Miss Wehrmann had ex- Suites and one of the Passions. There are twenty-five 
cellent home advantages before her trip to Europe, as is complete operas, including the old war horses of the 
nearly always the case with Americans who go abroad. stage, and there are some others not so well known—“La 


Mark Kaiser is doing far reaching and lasting musical edu- Creole,” by Offenbach; “La Marjolaine,” by Lecocq; 
cational work Beside his numerous violin and other Gounod’s “Medicin Malgre Lui,” Halevy’s “La Reine de 


pupils he has an orchestra composed entirely of his pupils Chypre,” “Le Trouvére,” by Donizetti; “Fidelio,” by 
which gives yearly complimentary concerts of carefully se- Beethoven, and “Tabasco,” by Chadwick. They have also 
lected music. He gives also an enthusiastic musician’s at the Grand Masses by Beethoven, Gounod, Rossini and 
tention to an accompaniment class of eight young ladies, Mercadante, which anyone can draw out to their taste 
piano pupils of Miss Mary Scott, and these he is training An opera by Verdi, called ‘““Masnadieri,” is also in the 
to accompany in Beethoven’s and Mozart’s piano and vio st 

lin sonatas and other works which students do not ordi The musical literature is about the same as to be found 


‘ 


narily have opportunities to participate in, and in addition n most medium sized libraries, scarcely any of the newer 
| 


to the class he has other private pupils in accompanying works, and I have often wondered if one library did not 
The Beethoven String Quartet, which gave such a suc- copy the list from another and so on around the country 
cessful series of subscription concerts last season, will or [The Howard Library is a very fine affair, and has a fine 
ganize again with the same personnel a Kaiser, first musical department, to which some special attention will 
violin; René Salmon, second; Henry We ann, viola; be devoted in a future letter 
T. Watt, ‘cello; all professional musicians of the city The music trades do not always do their duty in musical 
Miss Lucy Elliot, a talented pup f Miss Mary Scott, educational work There is one firm in the South that a 
has gone to New York to study piano with Alexander ways has a musician of fine attainments, usually an or 
Lambert. She had the advantage of being one of Mr. ganist, in the sheet music department And every new 


Kaiser’s accompaniment pupils, and this will be of great and interesting work that came out they had a copy of it 


value to her during her student life, as good accompanists r the musicians of the city to examine; only really good 
are always in demand music was kept exposed on the counter, the trash and 


to be brought 


With the exceptions of Miss Blanche Dartes, mezzo so- jingles were kept out of sight somewhere 
soprano, the entire cast forward only on special call. That city is making musical 





prano, and Miss Juilchon, drama 

of fifty artists in the French opera is new and has been strides that the 
hed by themselves 

s to be a busy season for the musicians 


educational musicians could not have ac- 





scarcely three weeks in this country. In the chorus of compli 
fifty, twenty-five are new, and the male and female voices This promise 
are equally divided. Manager Charley has made drafts here, though the season begins rather late and ends early 
upon the Paris Opéra Comique, the Lyons Opera and the in the spring, for as soon as the sun begins to get hot 
Royal Opera of Brussels, and some of the names are the well to do people hie away to the Gulf and lake re- 
familiar to the readers of THe Musica, Courter. Mme. sorts or go North, and there’s an end to study, and they 
Gianoli Bressler, the contralto, a sketch of whom was given come back usually late in the fall, but there is not such 

from the Royal Opera, Brussels; Madame another pleasant city in the South in summer. Of course 


t 


last week, comes 
Mikaelly-Duperret, dramatic soprano, was a member of the sun is hot, but with the cool nee on one side 


and Lake Pontchartrain on the other and the beautiful 
biue Gulf, with its playful waterspouts and hurricanes less 
than a hundred miles away, the breezes are everlasting 
and full of ozone, and as you perspire like a sieve (it 
would be unbearable if you did not) you have to constant 
ly watch out to avoid taking cold. You can stand on the 
asphalt pavement and leave a deep impression of your feet 
in it on some days, and 2 breeze that makes you feel like 
fiving, so cool and refreshing is it, will be slapping your 
face and making havoc of your toilet under the um 


brella, which is a daily necessity until about October 1. 


Then the winters are ideal after the short rainy season, 


and the amusements, opera, concert, theatre and society 


have no exact parallel anywhere else. This city would be 
an ideal] place ior a large conservatory, and the ambition 
and the will is here, but New Orleans has suffered from 
many sources, and capital is needed everywhere Phere 


is no other city in the country, I believe, where there are 
so many fine voices, the climate is peculiarly adapted to 
the preservation of the singing voice, and now that yellow 
fever has no further terrors, as it is scarcely known here 
now, New Orleans will soon take its rightful place mu 
sically Mary E,. Dunavon 


THIBAUD’S FIRST RECITAL. 
ACQUES THIBAUD, the French violinist, will give 
his first recital at Mendelssohn Hall, Friday after 
noon, November 20. His program will be: 





» ate ce Frat 
Messr Thibaud and Ber 
Prelude, First Sonate, G I 
Fugue, F t Sonate, G r I 
I : 
Piano s , Po e, Est I 
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Rondo Capri $ S Saé 
»erenite V xter 
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Polonaise 


The Severn Trio in Newark. 





RS. JE SSIE GRAHAM, soprano, and 
Severn, violinist, are to assist the Severn Trio to 

be given Monday evening, November 23, in Wallace Hall 
(Y. M. C, A.), 107 Halsey street, Newark, N. J The 


program will be: 





A Elsa's Dream Wag 
M Jessie G m. 
\ nh so Ss 
> la € I mever 
Rond itar E. Sever 
I It S 
I i Seve 
Serenade I ‘ 
Bolero A 
I € Swe | 
Songs 
To My Beloved I evern 
I Lullaby E. Severs 
O For a Day of S x Andre 
Mr Gra 
it Pp. © Napravnik 








FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF 


r. THEO LiERHAMMER 


THE EMINENT VWIENNESE BARITONE. 
Available for Musicales, Recitals and Concerts. January to April, 1904. 


“ Perhaps the only perfect Lieder singer heard in London.’ '\—Morning feos. 

“It is long since [ heard any singing so full of poetry and insight.’ '— Worl. 

* A Lieder singer of rare excellence. More artistic singing of German a ‘is rarely heard here.”—7ruth. 
** Dr. Lierhammer's singing made quite a sensation by its finished art and excellent versatility.""— 7imes. 


Under the Sole Direction of N. VERT, 9 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


<Uoust* COTTLOW 


Middle West—December. 
Other arrangements to be announced later. Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 














EDMUND J. MYER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
32 East Twenty-third St., New York. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. Circular Sent Free. 





NEW YORK MUSIC STUDY. 
EF. Ww. RIESBER oe 


Accompanist. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 


Treasurer Manuscript Society. 


PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 
Special facilities for organ practice. Condensed course for 
teachers. Certificates awarded. ickets to principal concerts and 
recitals. Board secured, home privileges. Leipzig-Berlin Royal 
Conservatory methods. 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 


Resideace-Stadio: 954 Eighth Avcauc, cor, 56th Street, New York. 
Telephone: 452 Columb 
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PABLO CAS 











The Great ’Cellist. 
In America January— May, 1904. Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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AtLanta, Ga., November 11, 1903. 

HE new Deutscher Club, which dates its organiza- 
from today, will give its first entertainment 
Though a social club, it could not 
the terms 


tion 
this evening. 
be German without being musical; 
are synonymous. 

It will foster both musical and literary interests, and is 
composed of the best German element in Atlanta. 

The officers of this club are Prof, Kurt Mueller, presi- 
Charles Behre, vice president; Dr. Theo. Toepel, 
Albert Orth, secretary, and the members, includ- 
wives, are Kar] Kauffmann, J. W. Otto, Franz 
W. F. Lehmann, Johann Labotto, Al 


dent ; 
treasurer; z 
ings their 
A. Radenssleben, 


fred Varena, I, Lichtenstein, Heinrich Stahl, Robert 
Viewig, Guido Weisel, M. Nathan, Robert Zahner, Anton 
Kontz, Messrs. Ludwig, Ernst C. Kontz, Ehrensberger, 
Dr. Purse and August Denk. 


At this first of their monthly entertainments the program 
will consist of speeches by some of its members, a recita- 


tion by Mr. Lichtenstein, and the following musical pro- 
gram: Piano solos by Kurt Mueller, “In the Evening,” 
Raff; Gallop, Rubinstein; a zither solo and a Streich- 


zither solo by Harry Stahl, while Mrs. Mueller will delight 
the audience with her beautiful voice in two numbers, 
“Gewitternacht,” Franz, and “Slumber Song,” Moszkow- 
ski, and Miss Lipper will close the program by a violin 
solo. 


Se <= 


The pupils of Prof. Raimund Barth gave a very credit- 
able piano recital at the Woman’s Club rooms on Novem- 
ber 5. The program was composed of works from the best 
masters, and those who participated were Misses Kate Mat- 

Josephine Lyon, Gertrude Highiey, Vera Simon, 
Liebmann, May McGarry, Edna Benjamin, Roselin 
Annie Mell Cashman, Marion Powell, Madelaine 
Kaufman, Florence Fox, Florence Hirsch, 


thews, 
Edna 
Benjamin, 


sigler, Sadie 


Camille Sommers, Annie Keenan, Julia Neville 
=e <& 


L. Owida 
a recital on the evening of November Io. 
a tenor voice possessing natural sweetness, 
ence assembled enjoyed his attractive program 
Miss Lipper, a pupil of Gus- 

Miss Lipper surprised her 
she took them by storm. It 
the 


Tyler entertained about fifty of his friends at 
Mr. Tyler has 
and the audi- 
He was 
assisted by a young violinist, 
Pringnitz. To that 
audience is putting it mildly; 
is unusual to find in one so young the self control, 
perfect technic and firm bowing as she displayed. Again, 
This combina- 


tave say 


it was unusual to hear such temperament. 


tion made her numbers of much interest. Following is 
the program: 
Vocal solo, The Wind Went Wooing the Rose, from op. 19...F. Lynes 
A Melody. 
In Turpitation 
A Question 
Mr. Tyler 
eek A FN FI ova sanviesbesccadasayecedascooes David 
Miss Lipper. 
Vocal solos 
ee ans vnc nkunkenutnagecdsniiesvidersidae Hawley 
Thy Beaming Eyes oeeeeees MacDowell 
Mignon - Pintsdscesreermnertctiostashveledonaile D’ Hardelot 
Merry, Merry Lark ene nneneedene abba ecksaae-dakanaaae Nevin 
Mr. Tyler. 
Violin solo, Souvenir de Bade............. .. Leonard 
Miss Lipper 
Vocal solos 
Fit Pe bls ccccdcciacétctatiode vecdebascmh he ecsick: Denza 
rhe Lindens Bloom jaoubiieiecawiadabe ..-Dudley Buck 
My Lover Will Come Today.............cccsccccees ..De Koven 
Thee Ferm Gees oo cnccasscesenveondenscencceseuds R, Schumann 


‘te Tyler. 
Ss & 

Patrick, of Griffin, Ga., a pupil of Mrs. Belle 
gave a recital in her teacher's apartments in 
She was as- 

Snyder, Miss 


Miss Kate 
C. Dykeman, 
the 
sisted 


evening of November 5. 
of ladies, Miss Dora 


Grand on the 


by a quintet 


Leonora Dean, Miss Alice Thomas and Miss Rose Lovett. 
John Moore was the pianist. Miss Patrick’s numbers were 
“Roses in June,” De Koven; “Dear, When I Gaze,” 
Rogers; “Solvejg’s Song,” Grieg; “Spring Song,” Neid- 
linger ; ‘When Dorcas Passes By,” Bartlett, and recitative 
and aria, “With Verdure Clad,” Haydn. 

BertHa Harwoop. 








MACONDA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ADAME MACONDA as soloist at the second public 

rehearsal and concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra 

in Philadelphia scored a notable triumph. After the Bell 

Song from “Lakme” she called out seven times 
Criticisms from the Philadelphia papers are appended: 

Of the soloist of the evening, Mme. Maconda, 
say that in addition to a pleasing personality she possesses a voic: 
smooth, resonant, flute-like in quality, and dominated by a technic 
that has the merit of not being obvious. The Mozart number was 
given with dignity and a certain old fashioned fitness of style. In 
the exacting demands of the “Lakmé” excerpt the flexibility of her 
voice was revealed to an astonishing degree, to say nothing of the 
intonation that never for an instant lapsed from the key.—The Phila 
delphia Press, November 8, 1903. 


was 


Charlotte one may 


Mme. Charlotte Maconda, soprano, scored a great personal tri 
umph as soloist at the second concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the Academy of Music last night. Nearly every seat was occu 
pied and I was glad to see that. It would seem to demonstrate the 
this year have determined to support 


stands second to none 


fact that local music lovers 
our orchestra, which, under Scheel’s baton, 
in this country. 

The program presented last night 


idea to give artistic groupings at every concert. It 


was in keeping with Scheel’s 


was as follows: 


ee st, Te SONNE sc cdinsesvoctenssenténscuedaeeen Schumann 
SE Fe Bi IID occ cacnesccccessccncoudinantesioe Mozart 
Violin ‘obligato “a Hugo Olk. 
Scherzo Capriccioso.............. 235 6 ey .. Dvorak 
es BID Hann 5 ek sade s scecestce jelebnesancastbinscnaen Delibes 
eC ee ee ae serlioz 
Madame Maconda was in aieutigas: voice, and she prieancey the 
assemblage with its sweetness and elasticity. From her work last 
night it would seem that she is entitled to a high place among 
American coloratura sopranos. She scored a great success and 
aroused the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. This singer 
belongs to those highly gifted natures whom we cannot measure 
by the small standards which we so often are compelled to us 
She possesses a voice which can be either superbly passionate or 


tender, and sings with equal excellence dramatic arias 
yet her talent seems to belong especially 
the 


caressingly 
or charming love songs, 
to the opera stage, where 
The Philadelphia Item. 


sublime can reach its full height 





The soloist was Miss Charlotte Maconda, a singer who is not s 
well known in Philadelphia as she is elsewhere and with whom it 
acquainted. She has a clear 
uses with discretion and good 
“Lakmé” 


will be a pleasure to become better 
true, well cultivated voice, which she 
taste, and she sang the familiar Bell Song from Delibes’ 
with much brilliancy and effectiveness. The orchestra will 
heard in symphony at the Academy this week. 
program will comprise Wagner’s “Faust” overture 
Symphony. Hugo Elk is to play Mendelssohn's Violin 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


not be 
For next week the 
and Beethoven's 
“Pastoral” 
Concerto.— 





The soloist yesterday and for this evening, when the same pro 
gram will be repeated, is Charlotte Maconda, a soprano with a clear 
voice of lyric lightness and flexibility. She sang the “Il re Pastore” 
aria of Mozart with notable purity of tone and sureness of execu 
tion, but her ability as a colorature singer was more effectively shown 
in her second number, the famous Bell Song, from ‘‘Lakmé,” by 
Delibes. In this most difficult “show piece,” full of roulades and 
high staccato notes, she was quite at ease and showed a fluency and 
facility of execution that are unusual.—The Evening Bulletin. 


aria afforded renewed 
The coloraturc 


Madame Maconda’s singing of the ““Lakmé” 
evidence of the witchery concealed in vocal fluency. 
arias and bravura vocalism of an earlier period are no longer in 
favor with composers; and, pari passu, the race of colorature singers 
is slowly dying out. But popular sentiment clings stoutly to our 
Macondas and Melbas, and will not let them witness the 
multitudinous and vociferous recalls and bravas after Madame Ma 
conda’s thrilling final D in altissimo yesterday afternoon.—The Phila 
delphia North American. 


go—as 








At the third Philharmonic concert, Leipsic, October 31, 
the soloist was Jolanda Mero, of Buda Pesth, who played 
Tschaikowsky’s G major Concerto, Prelude and Fugue by 
Bach, Chopin’s Nocturne, D flat major, and Liszt’s Sixth 
Rhapsodie. 





LOS ANGELES. 


en 
Los Ancetes, Cal., November 6, 1903 
}UGUSTA COTTLOW, the young American 


pianist, opened the Philharmonic course with 
a recital at Simpson Auditorium October 23. 
Miss Cottlow’s exquisite daintiness and abso- 
lutely artistic exposition of her program made 
a decidedly favorable impression and warranted a second 
engagement for a recital October 29. 


eS <= 


the 





The world’s conference of Methodist Church is to 
meet in Los Angeles during May, 1904. The contract has 
been given Blanchard & Venter to provide all the lecture 
and musical events of that assembly—rather a big contract 
by the way. Over 75,000 visitors are expected, Los 
Angeles is already making big preparations. 


Se & 
Duss and the Metropolitan Orchestra, with Madame Nor 


and 


dica, Mrs. Katherine Fisk and Nahan Franko as soloists, 
gave two excellent concerts at Hazard’s Pavilion Octo 
ber 31. 

es & 


This season’s concerts by the Los, Angeles Symphony Or 
chestra will begin November 20. The will be 
given at the Mason Opera House, which offers a vast im 
provement in many old Los Angeles The 
Harley Hamilton will direct as heretofore, and the 
an 


concerts 


ways over the 
atre. 
works to be presented and soloists engaged promise 
attractive season. 


fe 


success in the organiza 
Elgar’s 
Barn 


Harry Barnhart is meeting with 
tion of a large secular chorus, and will present 
“Light of Life” early in the spring. Possibly Mr. 
hart may prove the right man in the right place in 
musical community Los Angeles has choral material 
which one might venture to assert is of exceptional quality 


our 


and in adequate abundance, yet it is so divided as be 
musically inconsequential 
es = 
The Lorelei Quartet, composed of Mr. and Mrs. Eliza- 


beth Kimball Wuerker, Miss Maud Biddleston, Mrs. Mar 
garet LeSage and Miss Letitia Williams, will give a con 
cert at Simpson Auditorium this evening, the event being 
the opening of the Lyric Course. 
eS eS 
Baird, organist and music director at West 
died November 5 
ft 
Harry Barnhart has been engaged as music director at 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church He has organized a 
quartet choir for morning service and a chorus for even 
ing, with prospects of giving the church some excellent 


Mrs. W. 
lake Methodist Church, 


music. 
se & 

Frank H. Colby has been re-engaged as organist at the 
First Methodist Church, with Miss Ada Showalter as as 
sistant organist. He does not sever his connection with 
the Unitarian Church, where he plays mornings. 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
NO NECESSITY OF TRAVELING ABROAD TO BECOME A SINGER. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO, 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, Between 44th and 45th Sts., 


the distinguished tenor and teacher, whose success in opera in the 
rincipal theatres of Europe and leading vocal instructor of Berlin, 
oe transferred his activities from Europe to this country, will accept 
pupils, also professionals, to teach true 
ART OF SINGING. 

Perfect voice placement, according to the best retign method, in ten or 
twenty lessons; excellent results assured; CTS PROVEN; study 
of opera in modern languages, concert, ‘church and drawing’ room ; 
my method highly indorsed by Frau Cosima Wagner and Professor 
Kniese, of Bayreuth. 












WILLIAM FISHER, 


5! East 64th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


3669 Plaza, 






Tel.: 

ANNOUNCES THE 
EXCLUSIVE 

MANAGEMENT OF 


Mme. MARIE RA P P Oo LD, Soprano 
BESSIE MAY B Oo WwW M A i y Contralto 


wacoenLASKE Y, Baritone 
HENRI «.§ G 0 T Fite 





ARBONE 


Lateof the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


voice PRoDUCTION-ART ()F-sINGING 


ITALIAN METHOD. Booklet, ** Voice 
Production,”’ by Sig. Carbone, sent free on 


application. 240 Fifth Avenuc, NEW YORK. 
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The Renowned German Pianiste. 


AMERICAN TOUR, 
BEGINNING IN OCTOBER. 


Management 





J. F. BLISS, 
BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BALTIMORE. 





BALTIMORE, Md., November 8, 1903. 


INCE this column’s last budget the season has officially 
opened in Baltimore with the initial Peabody recital 

and the first Boston Symphony concert. The first artists 
to appear at the Peabody were Lydia Eustis, mezzo so- 
prano, and Myron W. Whitney, Jr., basso, who presented 
the following program on the afternoon of October 30: 
Songs for bass— 

Come raggio di Sol 

L’Invito 

Primo Amore 

i icocdaaslbdet atidieanine sided tentbeouand 
For mezzo soprano— 

Aria from Etienne Marcel.. 


Songs for bass— 
A Toi cosce ee ° ee ee es ° oe eee odes M. Widor 


..Rose Witzig 


C. Gounod 


..Antonio Caldara 
-L. Vannuccini 
C. M. Widor 
..C. M, Widor 


..C. Saint-Saéns 


Songs for mezzo soprano 
Johannes Brahms 
..Johannes Brahms 
W. A. Mozart 


Liebestreu odes 
Meine Liebe is Grin... 


Wiegenlied....... a 

i rcccarcendnsasneses -»+++».Robert Schumann 
Ich Grolle Nicht... ‘ Robert Schumann 
The Er! King.... P cabled a ..L. van Beethoven 


Songs for bass 
In Meiner Heimath ..-Eugen Hildach 
Widmung......... peeeeehe --.e+Robert Schumann 
Bedouin Love Song ..George W. Chadwick 
Songs for mezzo soprano— 
Gabriel Fauré 
Gabriel Fauré 


Automne 
Le Secret 


Apres un Réve....... , : -Gabriel Fauré 
PGesting TIGR. cccescccctessee ; Edward Grieg 
tel Raggio (from Semiramide). C. Rossini 


One of the largest and most brilliant audiences of any 
season greeted the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Lyric 
(the new and unattractive name for Music Hall) on Tues 
day evening 

Mr. Gericke presented this program, with Madame Gadski 
as soloist: 

Overture, Sakuntala Goldmark 
Aria from Der Freischitz ‘ Weber 
Legende-Symphonie, La Forét Enchantée (d’aprés une Ballade 
Ge Pec cdavstsscccecs , =e d’Indy 
Gretchen am Spinnrade. Schubert 
Der Erl-kénig ; peweeees Schubert 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, op. 73 Brahms 
rhe orchestra was at its best, despite the earliness of the 
season. 

Though Madame Gadski never rises to the thrilling cli 
maxes of her more ardent German sisters, she likewise 
never descends to their vocal sins. Her singing of the 
aria was superb, in spite of a very occasional deviation 
from the pitch, which was the more evident because of the 
general purity of intonation 

eS eS 

Howard Brockway, pianist, and J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
violinist, of the Peabody's staff of instructors, gave the 
second Peabody recital Friday afternoon. The concert 
was of special interest because of the first appearance here 
of Mr. Brockway as composer and pianist. The program 
was as follows: 

Sonata in G minor, for piano and violin, op. 9 Howard Brockway 

Allegro molto ma risoluto. Andante—allegretto scherzando 

andante. Allegro. 
Piano sol 

Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1 Johannes Brahms 

Ballade, op. 118.. Johannes Brahms 

Etude, op. 25, No. 2 Frederic Chopin 

Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2 Frederic Chopin 
Violin soli 

Andante from E minor Sonata J. S. Bach 

Prelude and Fugue in G major (transcribed by David), 

N. A. Porpora 





Mme, von Klenner. 
VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 


REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 


Teacher of Grace Ames, Katharine Noack Fiqué, Eleanor Creden 
Frances Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah Benzing, Aimée Michel 
Lillian Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter Rich, Bessie Knapp 
and many others distinguished in opera, concert and church work. 


STUDIO; 230 West 52d Street, New York. 





HELEN i 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 





Piano soli— 
Romanza, op. 21, No. 2........ seseeeeeeeess Howard Brockway 
Phantasie-Stiick, op. 16 (Low Laughing Water and Mur- 
muring Tree)... soe Howard Brockway 
Dance of the Sylphs (from Sylvan Suite for orchestra), 
Howard Brockway 
Capriccio, op. 25, No. 2 Howard Brockway 
Violin soli 
Adagio from the Eleventh Concerto 
Two pieces for violin and piano — . L. Sinigaglia 


Mr. Brockway’s compositions expose remarkable re- 
sources, both of conception and execution. They are as 
interesting in invention as they are skillful in workman- 


Ludwig Spohr 


ship. 

The sonata for piano and violin, with its lovely middle 
movement, was played with a delightful ensemble. The 
piano pieces are fanciful, poetic and claviermassig, but 
they lost in effectiveness through a want of greater con 
trast. 

As a pianist Mr. Brockway displays a particularly beau 
tiful tone and a nice sense of proportion. 

Mr. Van Hulsteyn played with greater success than ever 
before. His first group of soli were especially adapted to 
his sterling gifts and were admirably played. The intense 
ly interesting and exacting Porpora pieces were given 
with tonal breadth and purity and polished style. Both 
artists were repeatedly recalled by a large audience 


Pd 
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Miss Florence Jubb, recently called here from Boston 
to assume the choirmastership of Associate Congrega- 
tional Church, gave an organ recital recital there on Oc- 
tober 26. She played well and was ably assisted by Dr. B 


Merrill Hopkinson 
Se <= 


Miss Hermine Liders, the pianist, who has for a num- 
ber of years been instructor of the piano at Madame Le 
fevre’s schoo] here, has severed her connections with that 
institution to assume the directorship of the music depart 
ment at the National Cathedral School, Mt. St. Albans, 
Washington, D. C. Miss Liiders’ Baltimore friends relin 
quish her with regret, though they appreciate the broader 
opportunities which her new work affords 

Emmanuel Wad will give the next Peabody recital on 
November 20. EUTERPE 


VERNON D’ARNALLE, BARITONE. 
ERNON D’ARNALLE, the young baritone, gave a 
song recital in Chicago on the evening of October 
19 Mr. D’Arnalle is better known in the Middle West 
than in the East simply because he has been heard there, 
his association with the music department of the Chicago 
University since his return from Europe having prevented 
his appearing in Eastern cities. Of the beauty of his 
voice, the charm and finish of his art and the soundness 
of his musicianship the following press notices speak for 
themselves : 

Distinctly, pleasantly, deservedly successful was the song recita 
given by Vernon d’Arnalle in the Fine Arts Music Hall last even 
ng—successful in all ways 

Mr. D’Arnalle combines with what one might term an easy bari 
tone voice, rich in quality, satisfactory in volume and intelligent 
nd reasonable in the method of its handling, a presence that is 
graceful and a manner of good natured interest in the work at 
hand, which places him at once upon good terms with his hearers 

Chicago Inter Ocean, October 20, 1903 

From the point of art, not many singers can surpass Mr. D’Arnalle 
And the voice—it is a baritone which thrills with sentiment, warms 
with ardor, lifts itself in ringing notes of passion, lulls with tender 
ness, and sends the cold shivers under the roots of one’s hair with 
ts mystery. It is a true baritone, with a wide and well governed 
range, with enough resonance and volume to fill acceptably a larger 
room than that of Music Hall 

Mr. D’Arnalle sang everything with so intimate an appreciation 


sang best; but perhaps he likes Schubert better than anything. His 
giving of “Der Lindenbaum” was the breath of poetry, and he 
sings German with the heart and the tones of the Fatherland. The 
“Erlkénig” alone would have been worth the coming, if not an 
other song had been sung. It called for every reserve force pos 
sessed by the singer, and not once was he found wanting 

His climaxes were superb. In dramatic power he realized al! de 
sires. He makes a most attractive appearance, and his manner of 
handling his voice and himself endows the listener with a confidence 
in his ability to carry through what he undertakes. He sang ever; 
thing from memory, which allowed him a greater freedom of ex 


pression.—Chicago Journal, October 20, 1903 


The recital gave great pleasure to the large audience. Mr. D'Ar 
nalle, besides displaying a baritone of fine quality, excellently 
trained, revealed noteworthy skill and power in differentiating his 
songs, the interpretative gift in very marked degree. Not only is 
he familiar with the several languages in which he sang, but he 
evinced knowledge of the thought and feeling of the people who 
speak them, knowledge acquired by living more or less among 
them. This flexibility of expression was amply shown in the feeling 
with which he invested the quaint old devotional Breton folksongs 
less in the more joyous of them.—Chicago Chronicle, October 


and no 
20, 1903 

His voice has been brought under a control that enables him to 
carry out in satisfactory manner his artistic desires, and his vocal 
work is agreeable and pleasant to listen to, and the musicianship 


the 






teste and intelligence with which it is employed make tist 


result not only thoroughly acceptable, but highly commendable a 
well Mr. D’Arnalle is gifted not only with an organ of worth 
but he has also been favored with the even more precious dower 


tive intuition and imagination 





of musical temperament, interprets 
and these he has developed, deepened and broadened by study and 
earnest endeavor. He is now a young singer of excellent abilities 
and what is still better, he has not yet ceased to grow.—Chicag 
Tribune, October 20, 1903 


Vernon d’Arnalle, a baritone singer whose voice is sweet, strong 
sympathetic and of excellent dramatic quality, gave a varied and 
exacting program—exacting in that it made large demands on the 
artist’s powers of dramatic and sentimental interpretation 

Altogether it was an evening of rare enjoyment, and Mr. D’Arnalle 
is to be especially thanked for introducing to us the songs of Brit 


tany.—Chicago Daily News, October 20, 1903 





Vernon d’Arnalle, opening the season of song recitals last evening 
at Music Hall, set a high standard for the program makers of this 
form of entertainment—a standard which it is feared it will be 
dificult for the average singer to maintain. Gifted with the artistic 
temperament and the highest interpretative powers, it is small won 
der that Mr. D’Arnalle made Strauss’ “Geduld” ay 
ravishing beauty, while three songs by Weingartner, 
“Wenn Schanke, Lilien” and “Hunold Singuf’s Song,” of very 

fascinating.—Chicago Record-Her 


modern construction, were equally fas« 


pear a gem of 





“Boat Song,” 


ald, October 20, 1903 


Music Hall was well filled last evening with an appreciative au 


dience of musicians and admirers of ballad music, who had gathered 
1 recital of the season. It was the second 


yn d’Arnalle, a young baritone who has made 


isten to the first s 





to 
annual concert of Vern 


himself well known by a series of lecture recitals at the 





university 
extension centres 

The program consisted of a score of songs 
luding with a group of compositions by 


h and Arthur Foote. The entire pr: 


by French, German 


and Italian composers, con 
Rudolph Ganz, Loewe, Bea 
gram was carefully interpreted and sung with artistic execution 


Chicago Evening Post, October 20, 1903 


Daniel Frehman Engages Mrs. Rhodes. 


HE Waenerian lecturer at the New Lyceum Theatre 
under Daniel Frohman’s management, will be Mrs 
Helen Rhodes. The dates at the Lyceum will be Decem 
ber 14, 17 and 18. There is not a similar lecture in ex- 
istence. Mrs. Rhodes transports her audience to Bay 
reuth and gives the plays and pictures direct fom the 
theatre at Bayreuth, followed throughout with the musi 
in constant accompaniment and climax rendered by the 
concert pianist, Adolf Glose, of New York 
Mrs. Rhodes has just returned from a Western tour 
Her bookings for December and January are pretty full 
Philadelphia, December 8; Baltimore, December 10, and 
two on December 11, Plainfield, N. J.; December 19 


Lawrenceville 
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that it is difficult to make a selection of those numbers which he 
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[The text of the third and last act of “Parsifal” is given 
The text of the opera began as a serial in THE 


Courier of November 4.] 


herewith. 
MuSICAL 
CHARACTERS. 

AMFORTAS. 

TITUREL. 

GURNEMANZ. 

PARSIFAL. 

KLINGSOR. 

KuNopRY, 

ACT IIL. 

In the Grail’s domain.—Open, pleasant, spring landscape, 
with flowery meadows rising toward the back. At 
the front is the border of a wood, which extends away 
R. A spring, in the foreground, by the wood; oppo 
site, higher up, a narrow hermitage, built against a 
rock. Daybreak 

Gurnemanz, now extremely aged, meanly dressed as 
a hermit, but with the tunic of a Knight of the Grail, 
emerges from the hut and listens 
Gurnemanz— 
From thence the groaning cometh 
No animal grieves like that; 
And on this, besides, the holiest day we have 
Methinks I recognize those rueful tones. 


(A low moaning is heard as of a sleeper terrified by 
dreams. Gurnemanz strides resolutely to a thicket at 
one side which has overgrown itself; he forcibly 
tears the brambles asunder, then pauses suddenly.) 

Ha! She—here again? 
The hedge with its thorns overgrown 
Has been her grave for how long? 
Up, Kundry! Up! 

The Winter’s fled, and Spring is here!! 
Awake, awake to the Spring! 

Cold—and stiff! 

rhis time truly I deem she’s dead 

Yet was’t her groaning I heard just now 

Hle drags Kundry. quite rigid and lifeless, out of the 
bushes, bears her to a grassy mound near, chafes her 
hands and temples, breathes on them and does his 
utmost to relax her stiffness. At last she revives 


She is, just as in the First Act, dressed in the wild 
garb of a servant of the Grail; only her complexion 1s 
paler, and the wilderness has faded from her mien and 
bearing. She stares awhile at Gurnemanz. Then she 
rises, settles her hair and dress, and goes immediately 
like a serving maid to her work.) 
Gurnemanz— 
Thou crazy wench! 
Hast not a word for me? 
Are these thy thanks, 
When from .deathiy slumber 
I have waked thee yet again? 
Kundry (bows her head slowly; then in 


murmurs ) 


hoarse and 
broken accents 
Service—service ! 
Gurnemanz his head) 
Now will! thy work be light! 
We send no errands out since long: 
Simples and herbs 
Must ev’ryone find for himself: 
‘Tis learnt in the woods from the beasts 
Kundry has meanwhile looked about her, and now per- 


A 


(shaking 


ceives the hut, and goes within.) 


Gurnemanz (looking after her in surprise )— 
How unlike this her step of yore! 
Is this holy morning the cause? 
Oh, day of mercy unimagined! 
No doubt for her salvation 
Heaven through me revived 
This wretch from deathly slumber. 
(Aundry comes from the hut again; she bears a water 
pot, which she takes to the spring. While she waits 
for it to fill she looks into the wood and perceives 
someone approaching in the distance; she turns to 
Gurnemansz to point him out to him.) 
Gurnemanz (peering into the wood)— 
Who comes toward the sanctified stream? 
In gloomy war apparel 
None of our brethren is he 
(Kundry withdraws, with the filled pitcher, to the hut, 
where she busies herself. Gurnemanz steps aside in 
observe the Parsifal 
from the wood. He is in complete black armor; with 
closed helmet and lowered spear he walks slowly for- 
ward, his head drooping, dreamily vacillating; he 
seats himself on the little knoll by the spring.) 


surprise, to newcomer. enters 


Gurnemanz (observes him a long while and then ap 
froaches somewhat)— 
Greet thee, my friend! 
Art thou astray, and shall I direct thee? 
(Parsifal shakes his head softly.) 
Gurnemanz 
Ard hast thou no greeting for me? 
(Parsifal bows his head.) 
Gurnemanz— 
Hey! What? 
Ii by thy vow 
Thou art bound to perfect silence, 
So mine remindeth me 
Straight to inform thee what is due 
Here thou art in a holy place; 
No man with weapons hither comes, 
With shut up helmet, shield and spear. 
This day, besides! Dost thou not know 
What holy day hath dawned? 
(Parsifal shakes his head.) 
No? From whence com’st thou, then? 
What heathen darkness hast thou left 
To hear not that today is 
The ever hallowed Good Friday morn? 
(Parsifal droops his head still lower.) 
Quick, doff thy weapons! 
Trouble not this morn the Master, 
Who once did free all men from hell, 
When bare of defense He bled for us. 

(Parsifal rises, after a further silence, thrusts the spear 
into the ground before him, lays down his sword and 
shield before it, opens his helmet and, taking it from 
his head, lays it with the other arms, and then kneels 
down in silent prayer before the spear. Gurnemanz 
observes him with surprise and emotion. He beckons 
Kundry, who has now come out of the hut. Parsifal 
raises his eyes, in ardent prayer, toward the spear’s 
head.) 

Gurnemanz (softly to Kundry)— 
Dost know who ’tis? 
He who, long since, laid low the swan 
(Kundry confirms him by a slight nod.) 
For sure ’tis he! 





The Fool whom in anger I dismissed? 
Ha! by what pathway came he? 
Chat Spear—I recognize! 
(/n great emotion.) 
Oh! holiest day, 
lo which my happy soul awakes! 
(Kundry has turned away her face.) 
Parsifal lowly praye 


wly his 
around, recognizes Gurnemans and stretches out his hand 


(rises sl from calmly 


gazes 
to him in greeting ) 


Thank Heaven that [ again have found thee! 
Gurnemanz— 
And dost thou know me, too? 
Dost recognize me, 
So lowly bent by grief and care? 
How cam’st thou here? From whence? 
Parsifal 
Chrough error and through suff'ring lay my pathway ; 
May I believe that I have freed me from it, 
Now 


Falls upon my senses, 


that this forest’s murmur 


And worthy voice of age doth welcome? 
Or yet—is’t new error? 
All’s altered here, meseemeth 


Gurnemanz— 


But say, where points the path thou seekest? 
Parsifa! 
To him, whose dire complainings 
Once came to me, an awestruck Fool, 


And for whose healing surely 


elf ordained 


I must believe my 
3ut—ah ! 

The wished for path for aye denied me, 
I wandered at random, 

Driven ever on by a curse 


Countless distresses, 
sattles and conflicts 
Drove me far from the pathway; 
Well though | knew 


Then hopeless despair overtook me 


it, methought 


lo hold the holy Thing safely 


safe warding 


In its behalf, in its 
I won from ev'ry weapon a wound; 
For ‘twas forbidden 
That in battle I bore it: 
Undefiled 
E’er at my side | wore it, 
And now I| home restore it 
“lis this that gleaming hails thee here 
The Grail’s most holy spear 
Gurnemanz—- 
Oh glory! bliss ! 
Oh marvel! Beauteous, boundless marvel! 
(After he has somewhat collected himself.) 
If ‘twere a curse, 


sounteous 


Great knight! 
Which drove thee from thy proper path, 
Be sure it has departed 
Here art thou, in the Grail’s domain; 
Hlere waits for thee the knightly band 
Ah! how they need the blessing, 
rhe blessing that thou bring’st! 
Since that first day in which thou camest here, 
The mourning, which thou heardest then— 
The anguish—sorely has increased. 
Amfortas, struggling with his torture, 
With the wound that tore his spirit, 
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Desired with reckless daring then his death: bosom and poured some of the contents upon Parsifal’s Gurnemanz— 


No pray’rs, no sorrow of his comrades feet, which she now dries on her hair, quickly un- Mid-day 
Could move him to fulfill his holy office. bound for the purpose.) The hour has come 
In shrouded shrine the Grail has long remained Parsifal (taking the flask from her)— Permit, my lord, thy servant hence to lead thee! 

Its sin-repentant warder wishing, Now that my feet thou hast anointed, (Gurnemans has brought out a coat of mail and mantle of 
Since he could perish not, My head the friend of Titurel must lave; the Knights of the Grail, which he and Kundry put on 
While he beheld its light, For I today as king shall be appointed Parsifal. The landscape changes very gradually, as in 
To speed his dissolution, Gurnemanz (empties the flask completely over Parsifal’s the First Act, but m R. to L. Parsifal solemnly 

And with his life to end his bitter sorrows head, rubs it gently, and folds his hands over it) grasps the Spear and, with Kundry, follows the con 
The Holy Meal to us is now denied, Aye, thus it was foretold me, ducting Gurnemanz. When the wood has disappeared 

And common viands must content us; My blessing on thy head— and rocky entrances have presented themselves in 
Thereby hath withered all our heroes’ strength: Our king indeed behold we which the three become invisible, processions of knights 


Ne’er cometh message now, Thou--pure one— in mourning garb are perceived in the arched pas- 
Nor call to holy warfare from far countries ; All-pitying sufferer, sages; the pealing of bells ever increasing it last 
Pale, dejected, strays around : All-knowing rescuer! he whole immense Hall becomes visible just as in the 

) g 





The crushed and leader-lacking band of knights Thou who the sinner’s sorrows thus hast suffered, First Act, only without the tables. Faint light The 
Here on the woodside lone | hid myself, Assist his soul to cast one burden more doors open again. From one side the knights bear in 
For death with calmness waiting, Parsifal (scoops up some water from the spring, unper Titurel’s corpse in a coffin. From the other Amfortas 

To which my old commander has succumbed ; ceived, bends down to the kneeling Kundry and sprinkles s carried on in his litter, preceded by the covered 
For Titurel, my cherished chief, her head)— shrine of the Grail. The bier is erected in the middle 


When he no more beheld the Grail’s refulgence, I first fulfill my duty thus— behind it the throne with canopy, where Amfortas is 
Expired—a man like others! Be thou baptized, set down.) 
Parsifal (flinging up his arms in intense grief) And trust in the Redeemer! (Song of the knights during the procession.) 
And I—I ’tis, (Kundry bows her head to the earth and appears to weep First Train (with the “Grail” and Amfortas) 
Who all this woe have wrought! bitterly.) lo sacred place in sheltering shrine 
Ha! what a grievous, Parsifal (turns round and gazes with gentle rapture on [he Holy Grail do we carry; 
What a heinous guilt the woods and meadows)— What hide ye there in gloomy shrine, 
Must then my foolish head How fair the fields and meadows seem today! Which hither mourning ye bear? 
Forever be oppressed with Many a magic flow’r I’ve seen, Second Train (with Titurel’s coffin) 
If no atonement, expiation Which sought to clasp me in its baneful twinings ; A hero lies in this dismal shrine 
My blindness e’er can banish! Kut none l’ve seen so sweet as here, With all this heavenly strength, 
I, who to save men was selected, rhese tendrils bursting with blossom, lo whom all things once God did entrust 
Must wander undirected ; Whose scent recalls my childhood’s days liturel hither we bear 


All paths of safety from me vanish! And speaks of loving trust to me First lrain 
(He is on the point of falling, helplessly. Gurnemanz Gurnemanz— By whom was he slain, who by God himself 
supports him, and allows him to sink down on the That is Good Friday’s spell, my lord! Once was ever sheltered 
grassy knoll. Kundry has brought a basin of water to Parsifal— Second Train 
sprinkle Parsifal with.) Alas! that day of agony! He sank ‘neath the mortal burden of years, 
Gurnemanz (waving her off )— Now surely everything that thrives, When the Grail no more he might look on 
Not so! [hat breathes and lives and lives again First Train 
The holy fount itself Should only mourn and sorrow? Who veiled then the Grail’s delights from his vision? 
Befitteth more our pilgrim’s bath Gurnemanz— Second Train 
I ween a mighty feat Thou see’st, that is not so He whom ye are bearing: its criminal guardian 
Must be this morning finished Ihe sad repentant tears of sinners First Train 


















Fulfill a sacred, mystic duty Have here with holy rain We conduct him today, for here once again 
He should be pure as day; Besprinkled field and plain, And once more only 
So let his travel stains And made them glow with beauty He fulfilleth his office 
Be now completely washed away All earthly creatures in delight Second Train 
(They both turn Parsifal gently to the edge of the spring At the Redeemer’s trace so bright Sorrow! Sorrow! Thou guard of the Grail! 
While Kundry removes the greaves from his legs and Uplift their pray’rs of duty 3e once more only 
then bathes his feet, Gurnemanz meanwhile removing lo see Him on the Cross they have no power Warned of thy duty to all 
his corslet.) And so they smile upon redeeméd man, (The coffin tis set down on the bier, Amfortas placed on the 
Parsifal (asks gently and wearily) Who, feeling freed, with dread no more doth cower, couch. ) 
Shall I straight be guided unto Amfortas? Through God's love-sacrifice made clean and pure: Amfortas 
Gurnemanz (busying himself) And now perceives each blade and meadow flower Aye, sorrow! Sorrow! Sorrow for me! 
Most surely; there the Court our coming waits That mortal foot today it need not dread; With you [ willingly cry; 
The obsequies of my belovéd chief, For, as the Lord in pity man did spare, Liefer yet would I ye’d give me death, 
Have even summoned me And in His mercy for him bled, Atonement light for my trespass! 
The Grail to us will once more be uncovered, All men will keep, with pious care, (The coffin is opened. At the sight of Titurel’s body all 
The long neglected office Today a tender tread. burst into a poignant cry of distress.) 
Once more performed before us Then thanks the whole creation makes, Amfortas (raising himself high on his couch and turning 
To sanctify the sov’reign father, With all that flow’rs and fast goes hence, to the body) 
Who through his son’s great sin has died, That trespass-pardoned Nature wakes My father! 
Which he now fain would expiate Now to her day of Innocence. Highest venerated hero! 
’Tis thus Amfortas wills (Kundry has slowly raised her head again, and gazes with Chou purest, to whom once e’en angels bended! 
Parsifal (observing Kundry with wonder)— moist eyes, earnestly and calmly beseeching up at I only desired to perish, 
Thou hast washed my feet so humbly— Parsifal.) Yet—gave thee to death! 
This friend besprinkles now my head. Parsifal— Oh! thou who now in heavenly heights 
Gurnemanz (taking water from the spring in the hollow I saw my scornful mockers wither: Dost behold the Saviour’s self, 
of his hand, and sprinkling Parsifal’s head)— Now look they for forgiveness hither? Implore Him to grant that His hallowed blood, 
Now blessed be, thou pure one, through pure water! Like Blessed sweet dew a tear from thee, too, floweth ; (If once again here his blessing 
So may all care and sin Thou weepest—see! the landscape gloweth He pour upon these brothers) 
Be driven far from thee (He kisses her softly on the brow.) To them new life while giving, 
(Meanwhile Kundry has taken a golden flask from her (Distant bells are heard pealing, very gradually swelling.) (Continued on page 18.) 
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(Continued from page 17.) 
To me may offer—but Death! 
Death—darkness ! 
Solit’ry mercy! 
Take from me the horrible wound, the poison. 
Stiffen the heart so tortured and rent! 
My father! I—call thee, 
Cry thou my words to Him: 
“Redeemer! give to my son release!” 
The Knights (severally, pressing toward Amfortas)— 
Uncover the shrine! 
Do now thine office! 
Thy father demands it— 
Thou must, thou must! 
Amfortas (in a paroxysm of despair springs up and 
throws himself amid the knights, who draw back)— 
No! No more! Ha! 
Already is death glooming round me— 
And shall I yet again return to life? 
Insanity ! 
What one in life can yet stay me? 
Rather I bid ye to slay me! 
(Tears open his dress.) 
Behold me—the open wound behold! 
Here is my poison—my streaming blood. 
Take up your weapons! Bury your sword blades 
Deep—deep in me, to the hilts! 
Ye heroes, up! 
Kill both the sinner and all his pain: 
The Grail’s delight will ye then regain! 

(All have shrunk back in awe. Amfortas stands alone in 
fearful ecstasy. Parsifal, accompanied by Gurnemanz 
and Kundry, has entered unperceived, and now ad- 
vancing stretches out the Spear, touching Amfortas’ 
side with the point.) 

Parsifal— 
One weapon only serves 
The one that struck 
Can staunch thy wounded side. 
(Amfortas’ countenance is irradiated with holy rapture, 
he totters with emotion; Gurnemanz supports him.) 
Parsifal— 
Be whole, unsullied and absolved! 
For I now govern in thy place. 
Oh, blessed be thy sorrows, 
For Pity’s potent might 
And Knowledge’s purest power 
They taught a timid Fool 
The holy Spear— 
Once more behold in this 

(All gaze wiih intense rapture on the spear which Parsifai 
helds aloft while he continues in inspiration as he 
looks at its point.) 

Oh mighty miracle of bliss— 

‘this that through me thy wound restoreth 
With holy blood behold it poureth, 

Which yearns to join the fountain glowing, 
Whose pure tide in the Grail is flowing! 
Hid be no more that shape divine: 
Uncover the Grail! Open the shrine! 

(The boys open the shrine; Parsifal takes from it the 
“Grail” and kneels, absorbed in its contemplation, 
silently praying The “Grail” glows with light; a 
halo of glory pours down over all. Titurel, for the 

reanimated, raises himself in benediction in 
his coffin. From the dome descends a white dove and 
hovers over Parsifal’s head. He waves ithe “Grail” 
gently to and fro before the upgasing knights. Kun- 
dry, looking at Parsifal, sinks slowly to the ground, 
lead. Amfortas and Gurnemanz do homage on their 
knees to Parsifal.) 

Ail (wth the 
so soft as to be scarcely audible) 
Wondrous work of mercy: 
Salvation to the Saviour! 
(The curtain closes.) 


moment 


wces from middle and extreme heights 





Harmony: Its Theory and Practice—By Ebenezer 
Prout. 

The sixteenth edition revised and largely rewritten of 
this whole work on harmony is before us. It is published 
by Augener & Co., London. (New York representation, 
E. Schuberth & Co.). The best thing in the book is a 
portion of the preface to the first edition, which we hereby 
reproduce: 

“Most intelligent students of harmony have at times 
been perplexed by their inability to reconcile passages 
they have found in the works of the great masters with 
the rules given in the text books. If they ask the help of 
their teacher in their difficulty they are probably told 
‘Bach is wrong,’ or ‘Beethoven is wrong,’ or, at best, 
‘This is a license.’ No doubt examples of very free part 
writing may be found in the works of Bach and Bee- 
thoven, or even of Haydn and Mozart; several such are 
noted and explained in the present work. But the prin- 
ciple must surely be wrong which places the rules of an 
early stage of musical development above the inspirations 
of genius! Haydn, when asked acording to what rule he 
had introduced a certain harmony, replied ‘The rules are 
all your very obedient humble servants’; and when we find 
that in our own time Wagner, or Brahms, or Dvorak 
breaks some rule given in old text books there is, to say 
the least, a very strong presumption, not that the com- 
poser is wrong but that the rule needs modifying. In 
other words, practice must precede theory. The inspired 
composer goes first and invents new effects; it is the 
business of the theorist not to cavil at every novelty but 
to follow modestly behind and make his rules conform to 
the practice of the master. It is a significant fact that 
even in the most recent development of the art nothing 
has yet been written by any composer of eminence which 
a sound theoretical system cannot satisfactorily account 
for; and the objections made by musicians of the old 
school to the novel harmonic progressions of Wagner are 
little more than repetitions of the severe criticisms which 
in the early years of the present century were launched at 
the works of Beethoven.” 

We would like to know who the great Engiish musi 
cians are that have graduated out of the technical works 
of Ebenezer Prout or Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley. Eng- 
land, like America, has not been prolific of profound com- 
posers with the exception of a few names—very few—most 
of the students having been devoting their time to the 
harmonies of these professors or teachers. We see no 
good coming from it all. Mathematical music is written 
galore, particularly in England. There are adepts that can 
write fugues and invert them in all parts and many parts 
and unlimited parts, one of them having resided in this 
country for awhile, who could write them in sixteen parts 
and make them fit, but where’s the music? What has be- 
come of his music? Rules are made to be made excep- 
tions of, and exceptions arise frequently when the time 
comes to disregard rules. All the studies in harmony 
while they are essential, cannot make a composer, for 
these books have been studied with the midnight incan- 
descent by thousands of young men and women, and yet 
these do not pass beyond the mere mechanical line of 
composers. While every art must have its form, its 
foundation upon which to build the structure, time and 
changes of ideas and taste compel modifications and alter- 
ations that oblige us to disregard these text books, dry as 
dust in most cases and free from any inspiration that 
would guide us on to any ideas from which we could 
procure something that would satisfy the emotions. With 






the book alone and without a master no use can be made 
of it of any consequence whatever. The students them- 
selves become pedants and dry teachers, and their pupils 
again are absorbed in this desert in which there is seldom 
an oasis or an air to be found. The Euclids of musical 
composition are not immortal so far. 
Cantata for Musicians.—By Otto 
Hermann street, Buffalo. 

This is printed music, and printed music is not reviewed 

We can pay no attention to cheap publica 
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DETROIT MUSIC NOTES. 








OHN C. WEBER and his military band from 
Cincinnati opened the star,course at the Y. M 
C. A. Thursday night of last week. At the con- 
cert given in the Light Guard Armory the fol- 
lowing program was presented: “William Tell” 
overture, selections from ‘“Lohen- 





including 


grin” and “Prince of Pilsen,” “The Anvil Chorus” and 
“Il Miserere”; one of Weber’s own compositions, ‘St. 
Louis World’s Fair”; “Evening Star,” from “Tannhau- 


ser”; “Clown’s Song,” from “Pagliacci”; Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
No. 2, and Mascagni’s famous Intermezzo. 
Mrs. Anna Stolz Lerch, soprano, was the soloist 


<= 


contralto, and Gaston Borch, ’cell 


— 


Miss Marie Maurer, 
S¢ »loists 


Herman Brueckner conducted 


ist, were the at the Harmonie concert Monday 
night of last week 
ee 
The Concordia gave a concert Thursday night, the first 
one of the season. Alois C. Meurer, the musical director, 
provided an excellent program 
J € 


Mme. Schumann-Heink will come to Detroit for the 
concert to be given February 9 by the Detroit Chorus of 
Professional Singers. The great German contralto is to 
be the soloist 


== & 


Mrs. Clara Koehler-Heberlein will deliver 
on Chopin in the Unitarian Church November 30, with 
illustrated piano solos by herself; a sonata which she will 
play with Miss Emma McDonald, 'cello, and a trio with 
Miss McDonald and Miss Louie Davison, violin 


qe & 
“Modern Musical Art” was the subject of a talk given 
Friday night in Albion by Miss Edna Apel 


her lecture 


ee € 
Miss Alice Ladue, a Detroit contralto, sang in Port 
Huron last month. Miss Ladue recently returned from 


Bouhy was her teacher 
= 

After several years’ study at the Leipsic Conservatory 
Mrs. Fanny Aldrich has returned to Detroit. Mrs. Al 
drich has opened a vocal studio. She is a soprano 


her studies in Paris. 





Tour of Grienauer the Cellist. 


M R. GRIENAUER, who joined the Suzanne Adams 
Company in the West .a fortnight ago, sends 
us the following itinerary: November 5, Eau Claire, Wis. ; 


November 6, Duluth, Minn.; November 7, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; November 8 and 9, Omaha, Neb.; November 10 
and tr, Monmouth, IIl.; November 12, Moline, Ill.; No 


vember 13, Appleton, Wis.; November 14, Chicago, III. ; 


November 15 and 16, Jacksonville, Ill.; November 17, 
Champaigne, IIl.; November 18 and 19, Cleveland Ohio; 


November 21, Marietta, 
November 23 and 


November 20, Canton, Ohio; 
Ohio; November 22, Clarksburg, Ind. ; 
24, Princeton, Ind. 
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HE new season of Queen’s Hall symphony con- 
certs began on Saturday last with a program 
which, if not remarkably unconventional, was 
distinctly interesting. Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 
phony is a work which few could grasp fully 
at one or even at twenty hearings, and the set 

of variations which form the finale will probably remain a 

sealed book to very many 
Wonderful though they undoubtedly are from a techni- 

cal point of view, it may well be doubted whether they 
form an ideal finale for a big symphony. They can never 
appeal widely to the general public, for, after all, with the 
exception of some half dozen out of the thirty-two they 
are ingenious rather than beautiful and though musicians 
; 


will always admire the workmanship, it is impossible for 


sound technical knowledge of the 


any one who has not 
art to understand and appreciate them. The symphony 
was finely played on Saturday, as were also two very 
fresh and attractive tone pictures by Arthur Hervey, called 
“On the Heights” and “On the March,” and Cornelius’ 
delightful overture to the “Barber of Bagdad.” The pro 
gram also included Schumann's Piano Concerto in which 
the solo was played with rare intelligence and breadth by 
Miss Adela Verne, a pianist who it is always pleasant to 
hear since, excellent though her playing has always been, 
every performance that she gives is better and more in- 
teresting than the last 

The present season is likely to bring with it many Ber- 
lioz concerts. and the first of these took place at the 
Queen's Hall on Tuesday evening Jerlioz is not, per- 
haps, Dr. Richter’s strongest point, and he is scarcely so 
thoroughly in sympathy with the French composer’s mu 
llow Teutons. But none 





sic as with that of some of 
of his performances are without interest, and, if he occa- 
sionally missed some of Berlioz’s brilliance and fire, the 
fine breadth of his readings of the “King Lear” overture 
and the “Harold in Italy” symphony was as remarkable 
as ever. Whatever may be Berlioz’s position among the 
great composers, and it is, perhaps, scarcely so high as 
many would have us believe, there can be no doubt that 
his music has been more neglected of late than it de- 
serves to be. Modern music owes much to him, for he 
was undoubtedly one of the first to discover the possi- 
bilities of the orchestra. He may have been occasionally 
little more than bizarre, he may have sacrificed too much 
to unmeaning and unnecessary noise, he may have been 
nothing more than a child when compared with Wagner, 
but he did good work and it deserves to be recognized 
The fine Hallé Orchestra played well throughout the 
whole evening and showed once more that it is a combi 
nation of unusual excellence 

In the circumstances we might surely have expected 
rather more illuminative notes in the analytical program 
than those which were provided for us by Wakeling Dry 
Probably not too many of the audience were particularly 
well informed on arriving at the Queen’s Hall as to the 
nature and value of Berlioz’s work. It is scarcely likely 
that they acquired much useful knowledge from the 
program, while they must have received many false im- 
pressions. For the notes were not only lacking in genu- 
ine information but they were also iull of mistakes. We 
were told, for example, that “Les Troyens” has never 
been performed, though it has been done at least once if 
not two or three times in Germany. We were told that 
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Paganini sent Berlioz a gift of money after hearing “Har- 
old in Italy,” though, as a matter of fact, the gift was 
sent before. Furthermore, Mr. Dry described Berlioz’s 
genius as “a very Frankenstein” to him, though, of course, 
as every schoolboy ought to know, it was the monster, 
and not Frankenstein who made it, that got out of hand 
I have by no means exhausted the inaccuracies of the 
program, but I have quoted enough to show that it was 
not all that could be desired. Surely it is a pity to put 
such notes as these into the hands of an audience. Those 
who know the facts must smile, while those who do not 
know them go away with a lot of inaccurate information 
which is harmful rather than otherwise 
eS = 

The present season is evidentiy to be one of violinists 
and, though it is still young, several promising players have 
already made their first bows to the London public. Miss 
Marie Nichols, who gave a concert at St. James’ Hall on 
Monday afternoon is a young American player who may 
reasonably be expected to do well. She has a fine technic 
and, unlike only too many of the young violinists who ap 
pear nowadays, she plays with style. A new Serenade for 
violin and orchestra, by Max Bruch, which she produced 
at this concert, did not prove quite so interesting as either 
of his violin concertos, while it is somewhat long winded 
Miss Nichols, however, played it exceedingly well, while 
she was no less successful in Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D 
minor. 

Another young American, Francis Macmillen, who gave 
a concert at St. James’ Hall on Friday evening, is scarcely 
so finished a player as Miss Nichols, though his playing has 
great possibilities. His tone is sweet, though not very full, 
and he played Goldmark’s A minor Concerto and that by 
Bach with care and intelligence. He has still to acquire 
that perfect ease which stamps a really fine player, but as 
Mr. Macmillen is still young and evidently possesses real mu- 
sical gifts, a few years more of study should do wonders 
for him 

Se & 

Donald Francis Tovey gave an orchestral concert at St 
James’ Hall on Wednesday evening, at which he produced 
a new piano concerto of his own. Mr. Tovey’s music is 
guaranteed to produce a sound and refreshing sleep with 
out the aid of drugs, and is, in consequence, strongly rec 
ommended by the medical profession to all those who suf 
fer from insomnia. One movement is the dose for an 
adult, but it should be administered with the greatest care 
to children, as an overdose might be attended with fatal 
results. Those who are unable to obtain this admirable 
and efficacious mixture from their chemists and druggists 
may like to know that the prescription is one tablespoonful 
of Brahms to a bucket of water. Care should be taken that 
neither poetry nor imagination is introduced into the mix- 
ture for fear of diminishing the effects 


= <= 


Egon Petri's piano recital at St. James’ Hall on Wednes 
day afternoon was something of a disappointment. Great 
hopes had been raised by his excellent performance of 





Brahms’ D minor Concerto at an orchestral concert which 
he gave recently, but, in Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” 
he did not live up to the standard which he then set him 
self. His technic is good, but he is a somewhat noisy 
player, and he attempted to do by force what might have 
been accomplished better by quieter methods. He is, how 
ever, still young, and we may reasonably hope that, as he 
evidently has talent, time will tone down the roughnesses 
which are at present manifest in his playing 
ZARATHUSTRA 





Obituary. 





George Simpson. 


G EORGE SIMPSON, the tenor, died Tuesday night of 

last week. The body of the singer, cold and life 
less, was found lying in front of the Columbia Theatre, 
Brooklyn. His identity was not known until Wednesday 
afternoon when it was learned that death was due to 
heart disease, a malady from which Mr. Simpson had suf 
fered for years. Mr. Simpson resided with his niece, Mrs 
Henry Ludwig. He was sixty-five years old. Ten years 
ago Mr. Simpson resigned from the choir of Grace Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, Manhattan, and since that time he 
has rarely appeared in public. It was in oratorio that he 
first became known in this country. The deceased was a 
native of Scotland. He made his reputation in England 
before coming to the United States 


Heinrich Salomon. 


Heinrich Salomon died on November 5, after a short ill- 
ness. He was seventy-eight years old. Until 1889 Salo 
mon was a popular member of the Berlin Opera, and older 
frequenters of the house still remember his Mephisto 
tertram, Pizarro, Don Juan and Plunkett. He was born 
September 3, 1825, at Leipsic, and made his early reputa 
tion as a violinist at the Gewandhaus concerts. In 1844 
he made his vocal début at Vienna and Munich, but Berlin 
was the permanent scene of his triumphs 


Henri Appy. 


Henri Appy, the violinist, died at his home at Rochester, 
N. Y., yesterday, in his seventy-eighth year. He was solo 
ist for Jenny Lind when she made her first tour of this 


country. 


Gericke Plays an American Composition. 


To the Musical Courier: 
M* GERICKE has confined himself so exclusively to 
the compositions which he learned in the Fatherland, 
before taking up his residence in the New World that his 
production of the Concerto in B major for piano, by Huss, 
at the fourth Symphony concert last night is a procedure 
requiring some explanation And I hasten to state that it 
was not in accordance with the wishes of Mr. Gericke that 


his sacred and classic programs should be defiled with an 


American compositon, but rather because of the obstinacy 
of Miss Aus der Ohe, the assisting piano artist. Bad taste 


this Miss Aus der Ohe must have, from the Gericke view 


point; for the Gericke viewpoint regards the work of seri 
ous composition the exclusive function of the Germans 
and one or two other Continental races, and it holds that 
American creative genius is fit only for gospel hymns and 
ragtime DISSENTER 


Boston, Mass., November 15, 1903 





Mrs. Stuart Close, a professional pupil of Dr. Henry G. 
Hanchett, will give a “Recital Talk” at Northampton 
Mass., tomorrow (Thursday) for the benefit of the music 
fund of the Congregational Church. Ralph Baldwin, the 
organist of the church, has invited Mrs. Close to talk and 
play before the 300 pupils of the Northampton, Mass., High 
School. 
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T HERE is a short story in an English magazine named 
“The Fiddler with Two Souls.” Forsooth, it is extreme- 


( ly difficult in these days to discover a fiddler with one. 


_ 


DOUARD COLONNE, who conducted the Philharmonic 
concerts on Friday and Saturday, sailed for Europe yes- 
terday in order to participate in the Paris Berlioz festival. 
MERICAN comic opera music might be said to be de- 
veloping along poetical lines,” sagely remarks a West 
ern weekly. Yes, most of it reminds us of the lascivious 
pleasing of the Loot. 


- 
HE Evening Telegram says that “Algernon Ashton holds 
the record in England for writing letters to the editor, 
having dashed off 3,900 communications.” THe Musicat Cou- 
KIER can lay honest claim to having received at least 2,899 of 
those letters. 
= 
ke a gala performance of “Die Waiktire” at the Berlin Royal 
Opera, Rosa Sucher retired frem public life forever. She 
will henceforth devote herself to vocal teaching. Madame 
Sucher has set an example that might well be followed by 
several other aged German singers. 
= 
USTAV KOGEL sailed from Europe yesterday aboard 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm. He will conduct the second 
rehearsal and concert, December 4 and 5, and the third re- 
hearsal and concert, December 18 and 109, of the Philharmonic 
Society. Kogel was the assistant conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra when Bilow served as its head. 
- 
DEMAND will be laid before the Fifty-eighth Congress 
grant to manuscript matter in the mails the same 
privileges of transmission as is now granted to printed matter. 
The bill (to be presented simultaneously in the Senate and in 
the House) will ask for third class rates of postage for manu- 
scripts of books or articles for publication, drawings, manu 
script sermons and music scores. Over 1,000 authors, com 
posers and publishers have united to push the passage of 
the bill. 
- ; 
HE Munich production (November 3) of the opera “Der 
Corregidor,” by the ill fated Hugo Wolf, was an undis- 
puted success. The work had its first production at Mann 
heim in 1896. Everywhere in Germany and Austria there now 
is a significant revival of interest in Wolf's songs and choral 
works. He died just nine months ago, in an insane asylum 
near Vienna. It is the old story all over again of German in- 
difference to genius in the flesh. The Fatherland withholds 
the laurel from a man’s brow to place it on his tomb. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER completes in this number the 


serial publication of the entire text of “Parsifal.” There 
are many English translations of this text, but the one given 
to the readers of THE MusicaL Courter comes nearer inter 
preting Wagner’s archaic German than any other that has 
been published. Always alive to the necessity of giving its 
readers intelligent information on every momentous topic in 
the musical world, this paper has spared no pains to provide 
all the news and opinion obtainable in the matter of “Parsifal.”’ 
OTTL now has been definitely engaged to succeed the 
late Hermann Zumpe as director general of the Munich 
Opera. This is the official announcement: “The Royal Ba- 
varian Intendancy of Opera and Drama has just closed a con- 
tract with the Director General of Music, Felix Mottl, where- 
by the celebrated conductor is permanently engaged for 
Munich. This contract received the gracious ratification on 
November 3 of His Royal Majesty the Prince Regent of Ba- 
varia. Director General Mottl will join the Munich Opeia 
next year and undertake the musical leadership of the Richat/ 
Wagner Festival planned for the summer of 1g04 at the Prince 
Regent Theatre.” This engagement was predicted in THE 
MusicaL CourIeR at the time of Zumpe’s death, early last 
September. 
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HERE is a large demand for “Parsifal” tickets, the work 

having been advertised as no other opera has been before. 

During the week some of the ministers of the Protestant 
denominations have gone into this question for the purpose of 
arousing sentiment among the churches to prevent the pro 
duction of the opera through an order of the Mayor. This 
feature of the agitation is as foreign to the purpose of Tus 
Musica Courier as the legal contention. The religious con- 
tention is an entrance upon the subject from a polemical and 
ecclesiastical point of view; and there is a difference of opinion 
among the various denominations as to how the question 
should be considered, or whether it should be considered at 
all by some. To enter into a discussion of this feature of it 
would, as we said before, be foreign to the view taken by THe 


MusicaL CouRIeER on the subject. That belongs to the 
churches, as the legal question belongs to the courts. The 


contention of THE MusicaL Cour!IeR is a purely ethical one, 
based upon public morality and artistic sentiment and those 
questions that collaterally arise from these principles. A 
large part of the people are believers in the Christian dispen- 
sation, and to them Christ is God, is the highest and most 
illumined conception they have of the Deity which they wor 
ship conscientiously, faithfully and as a matter of life con- 
duct. This symbol should not be made an offense to them on 
general moral and ethical grounds; not on religious grounds 
so far as THE MusicaL Courier is concerned, for it also re- 
spects the opinions of those who differ from the others, and 
for that reason the purely religious question itself does not 
belong to the discussions in these columns unless contributed 
by others. As repeatedly said before, THE MusicaL CouRIER 
views the “Parsifal’ question purely from its ethical and moral 
points of view, and from the artistic elevation with which it 
should be considered in relation to ethics. 

We have brought these points out so frequently that they 
require no further elucidation in these columns; but this much 
we can add concerning the ministers of the Gospel who are 
taking an interest in this question: If they succeed in cre- 
ating an opinion that will force the Mayor of this city to stop 
the performance of “Parsifal” on that ground, namely, that it 
ofiends the susceptibility of the Christian dogmatically in 
clined believer, the victory will not be permanent and the 
grounds for the prevention will not be substantial. 

“Parsifal” should not be given, because it is the property 
of others who have refused to sell the right, who have refused 
to make it the object of barter; and “Parsifal’ should not be 
given, because its creator designed it for a certain purpose, not 
including other opera houses and not including the Metro 
politan. 

“Parsifal” should not be given for the foregoing reasons 
and for this reason: The proposed performance is a purely 
money making proposition, the profit going to the gentlemen 
who represent in the management a religion that does not 
sympathize religiously (and we wish this understood) with 
the Christian religion. It may sympathize with it and with 
other religions morally and otherwise, as religions generally 
do, from the highest point of view. but those people who have 
charge of the money making department for which “Parsifal” 
will make dividends do not belong to the element that worships 
Christ. It is, therefore, dangerous for them to exhibit them- 
selves in their present attitude, and while not dangerous to 
them personally, dangerous as a source of continual irritation 
in this community and elsewhere. 

Why and how the Christian ritual and the Christian prin- 
ciples conflict with a presentation of “Parsifal” as a Passion 
Play is a question for the churches to settle; but the fact re- 
mains that these Christian rituals are imitated on the stage, 
and that is sufficient so far as THE MusicaL CourRIER is con- 
cerned. We shall, therefore, not enter into the polemics of the 




















question from the ecclesiastical view of it, for that does not in 
terest our readers any more than do the legal points. 

Should the churches win the ecclesiastical point will 
have been gained; should the attorneys for the owners 
Frau Wagner and her son—gain a decision in their favor, it 
will be a legal victory. In either way these victories will have 
their effect and will tend toward strengthening the proposi 
tions that are presented in either case; but the community 
itself would represent no higher moral standard than it does 
today through such victories; they would be technical vic- 
tories. 

If the churches were to decide that, from their point of 
view, “Parsifal” is.a Passion Play which should not be pre 
sented because it is a Passion Play, the churches would gain 
their victory. If the law should decide that “Parsifal” is a 
property belonging to Frau Wagner, copyright or no copy- 
right, and that its presentation upon any stage belongs to her 
as the heiress and to her son as the heir, a great legal point 
would have been established for the “Parsifal” case and for 
others flowing from it, and the attorneys would gain a tre- 
mendous prestige for having finally succeeded in bringing 
that issue to a conclusion. Both of these victories, or either 
one, would not be the moral victory for which THE MusIcAL 
Courier has been struggling; and neither would either of them 
represent a victory for art and for musical art, for which TH! 
MusicaL CourRIeR has been struggling. It cannot be the same 
in its final result to Frau Cosima and Siegfried Wagner. 
they certainly would be satisfied with a legal victory, because 
it would ensure them the rights of their property, and they 
would be satisfied if the churches would gain a victory, be- 
cause it would show that the element of Christianity here is 
really influential and controlling. But how much greater 
would be the satisfaction to them if they knew that the people 
of the city of New York were so endowed with ethical great- 
ness that they would refuse to countenance the performance 
of a work which is the artistic property of others, who, for the 
best and most conscientious reasons, refuse to grant the right 
of performance, and whose rights should be respected morally 
and artistically. And how much greater would be the satis- 
faction to everyone else in this community if such a victory 
could be gained. It would disclose the falsity of all the 
charges against the people of this country based upon the 
opinion of Europe that we are mere money grabbers and that 
we would sacrifice every sentiment to pecuniary gain. it 
would proclaim to the intelligence of mankind that the Amer- 
icans are after all built upon a broader intellectual plane than 
that which we have been exhibiting in too many directions 
durifig the past few generations. 

We believe we have made clear the three propositions of 
“Parsifal.” 

No. 1 is the legal proposition ; whether, under the law, the 
performing rights in this country belong to the heirs. 

No. 2 is whether the Christian church community here 
looks upon it as a Passion Play and will succeed, stimulated 
by a religious sentiment, in preventing the performance. 

No. 3 is THE MusicaL CourRIER proposition, which main 
tains under all conditions, viewed from ethical grounds, that 
what belongs to others, even if not protected by law, is their 
property, especially when it is an artistic creation; and 
whether the people of the United States can rise to the 
grandeur of the occasion, or whether the sordid desire of 
money getting institutions will submerge the sentiments of 


honesty and honor. 
Ghe Press. 
In connection with “Parsifal” the Press may be subjected 


to some peculiar vicissitudes within the next few weeks if the 
ministers succeed in arousing public attention. The Metro- 
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politan Opera House combination with its many 
ramifications financially, socially and otherwise, to a 


great extent controls the Press: but there is a great- 


er controlling element and that is the church senti- 
‘The tress has supported the *Parsifal” pro- 
Notice how it will now treat the matter when 
It will be inter- 


ment. 
ject. 
the churches begin to oppose it. 
esting. 

‘Lhe Brooklyn Eagle editorially refers to this 
*Parsifal” matter. ‘Lhat paper in the editorial arti- 
cle in question does not come to the issue; it sim- 
ply takes the ground that “Parsifal” is not a Pas- 
sion Play and therefore should be performed. ‘That 
is the same story as the others. ‘Lhe church senti- 
ment is not sufficiently strong for the Brooklyn 
Eagle to take the other view of it. As soon as the 
church sentiment begins to manifest itself * Parsifal” 
will become a Passion Play in the editorial column 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. We predict this. The Eagle 
cannot prevent it, no mater how high it may at- 
tempt to soar, and we hope it will not be sore be- 
cause we make this statement. It will not be con- 
trolled by any artistic considerations, but it will be 
controlled by its consideration for the churches of 
Brooklyn. 

The Times in an editorial article of Sunday last 

says: “A passion play can be given in a Bavarian 
village to the edification of the inhabitants and of 
the tourists who go to see it; and yet the same pro- 
duced in a New England village would be likely to 
arouse such local indignation that the performers 
would be lucky to get off without coats of tar and 
ieathers.” It furthermore admits that it has no 
opinion on the subject that can carry weight. This 
position will be taken by the Times until the church 
influence brings its pressure to bear. If the pastors 
of the churches recede and do nothing further, or if 
the clergy should not force the issue on the Passion 
Play basis, the Times will continue as it has, in- 
definitely and without an opinion except that the 
Metropolitan Opera House being a good advertiser 
must be sustained in its performance. Neither of 
these two papers—the Brooklyn Eagle and the New 
York Times—will swing itself into the ethical ele- 
vation of examining the question purely and disin- 
terestedly as an ethical one. Newspapers are not 
published for the purpose of dispensing ethics: dis- 
pensing advertisements is more important ; and they 
are not responsible for it. The public must be met 
and the newspapers are trying to meet the public. 
Some of them are meeting the public beautifully 
since the Tammany election. 
’ The Sun has been advocating through its music 
critic the production of ‘Parsifal,” and yet this 
same music critic who writes for so much a column 
for The Theatre magazine makes the following 
statement in the November number (which means 
that in the Sun he favors “Parsifal” at so much per 
and in The Theatre magazine he favors Frau Cos- 
ima’s rights at so much per) : 

“Wagner designed ‘Parsifal’ for Bayreuth. He 
did not mean that it should ever become an ordi- 
Its subject matter and 
Furthermore, even 


nary opera of commerce. 
method unfit it for huckstering. 
if there is any question of the legal rights of the 
Wagners in this country, there is none as to their 
moral rights in the work. Whether Mr. Conried 
succeeds or not in defeating the legal operations 
against the production, which cannot be foreseen at 
the time of this writing, there can be no two opin- 
ions as to the ethical nature of his operations. 
“*Parsifal’ in the Metropolitan Opera House, bes 
ginning at 4:30 in the afternoon! Then after the 
ceremony of the Last Supper out you go into the 
garish lights and hubbub of the Tenderloin, with 
Mile. New York smirking her suggestive smile into 
your eyes and the yellow extras thrusting the smell 
of their myriad crimes and casualties under your 
Are we to change afternoon 


nostrils. Then what? 


for evening dress before we return for the other acts 
Will society strip for the temptation 
And while 


at 8 p. m.? 


scene in the magic garden? Parsifal 


baptizes Kundry and she washes his feet, must we 
listen to the sapient twitterings of the cock sparrows 
of the salons? lor this are we to pay $10 a seat? 
lor this are we forcibly to take to ourselves the 
dreams of a mighty dreamer which have filled a 
whole world with beauty ?” 

It will be found that when the Sun gets the 
church pressure upon it, it will have to print trom 
the quill of its music critic articles such as the 
foregoing, which he will then write at so much per 
for the Sun in accordance with the orders from the 
editorial sanctum influenced by the church senti- 
ment and the clergy. ‘hus the hocus-pocus pokes 
along to its usual tocus; and here we can do no 
better than to quote the Sun of Saturday last when 
it speaks of District Attorney Jerome and the great 
greeting he received at a Greek society dinner on 
Friday night at the Waldorf-Astoria, upon which 
occasion nearly 400 alumni and others received him 
in response to the toast, “The Duty of the Citizen.” 
He has just discovered once more, has Mr. Jerome, 
how New York views ethics: 

“After my fifteen years of public life in this city 
it is hard for me to talk about anything but the need 
of decency in public life. And educated men, you 
men of the colleges and universities, are under pe- 
culiar obligation to furnish that decency. 

“Ethics alone won't do it. Thinking beautiful 
thoughts and embalming them in quarterly reviews 
won't do it. How far do you suppose Christianity 
would have gone if its principles had not been in- 
carnated in one loving personality, in a leader? 
Without that personality and that leadership we 
should have had merely another school of ethics. 


“It is not enough to believe in decency. You 
must get out and fight for it. If a sense of honor 
doesn't force you to do that, nothing will. If the 


educated man who owes so much to the community 
won't do it, he is very much like the welcher at the 
race track or the man who won't pay his poker bet. 

“Don’t think that Tammany leaders secure their 
leadership by accident. It was no accident that gave 
Richard Croker the control of He 
secured his leadership and held it because he rang 
true. He was a strong man. Had he been an edu- 
cated man with higher ideals he would have done 
for this city what we have failed to do for it. 

“We must go into these Tammany districts and 
take them away from Tammany in a fair and open 
fight. Till we sacrifice ourselves to do that we will 
not have decent government. It isn’t money that 
gives these Tammany leaders their power. It comes 
from the fact that, so far as they go, they ring true 
and are free from hypocritical pretense.” 

The last sentence is the great feature of these re- 
marks—namely, that Tammany when it rings, rings 
true and is free from hypocritical pretense, and for 
that reason it is accepted and always reinstated after 
short intervals of time. The whole situation here 
in New York City is a graft of hypocrisy; the very 
beginning of the ‘Parsifal’” agitation was based 
upon the hypocritical pretense that it was offered to 
the music loving public of New York as a part of 
their education. What a shallow, transparent prop- 
osition that was! That is the way the agitation was 
started; when, as a matter of fact, “Parsifal’’ is 
merely one of the regular consistent business propo- 
sitions of the musical day in public performances. 
The price of the seats forbids any theory at all of 
education; it is a fashionable event; otherwise it 
would not be given. The sum that will be taken in 
by the opera management and others for the per- 
formance of ‘“Parsifal’’ will represent more money 
than the whole of musical New York can afford to 
spend in any. season, and of the people who are to 
attend seven-eighths of them will not understand 
the music and are not prepared for it, and have not 
had the education in music necessary to understand 
‘t. To many it will be a very tiresome night, musi- 
cally and intellectually. 

The second hypocritical pretense was the asser- 
tion that it is so monumental as an artistic work 


150,000 votes. 









that the artistic spirit of New York demands it. 
There is no demand for anything artistic in New 
York. Whatever there is of art in New York has 
been brought to New York by a limited number of 
persons who have struggled against the prevailing 
sentiment. There is no demand for an artistic 
statue in the park; there is no demand for an artis- 
tic building ; there is no demand whatever for artis- 
tic works. Some philanthropists who are artists 
have secured for New York some artistic produc- 
tions, but not through box office receipts. We can 
find some at the Metropolitan Museum and we can 
find some in the homes of people, but the public it- 
self makes no demands whatever in that direction. 
The public and the floating population want “The 
Girl from Kay’s,” “Peggy from Paris,” vaudeville 
and the Rogers Brothers, and Weber & Fields’ 
“Whoop De Deedle Do” and “Whoop De Deedle 
Dum.” It wants the “Runaway Girls,” but no 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” even with Mr. Good- 
win. It wants “Babes in Toyland,” “The Wizard 
of Booz,” “A Chinese Moneyhoon” and “Her Ben” ; 
together with the “Fisher Maiden” and other sim- 
ilar amusements. The foreign conductors that are 
coming over here to conduct the Philharmonic Con- 
certs are not paid out of the public receipts, but are 
gratuitous benefits bestowed upon us by some phil- 
anthropists who are artistically inclined to pay the 
bills and who make no money out of it. The papers 
that print pictures and the scenes and that enter 
into the personal proclivities and idiotsyncracies of 
those who are temporarily popular are the papers 
which succeed in attracting the readers. Mr. Je- 
rome represents in politics and in the civic com- 
munity a spirit that protests against this tendency ; 
just as THE Musicat Courier in the musical field 
protests against it continually and on the very same 
basis that, in most cases, is underlying the hypo- 
critical pretense, which is the one sole ray of light 
that uncovers the path through which a redemption 
may be possible, for the exposure of the pretense 
may be preliminary to its destruction. The tremen- 
dous endorsement of Tammany in the editorial col- 
umn of last Sunday's Sun is one of the first disclos- 
ures of the coming events, and should give Mr. Je- 
rome hopes that there is a chance in the future to 
redeem New York. When daily papers can conduct 
themselves in such a manner by radically changing 
front there is also an opportunity for a defense of 
the “Parsifal” property in the daily press on ethical 
grounds. 





HIBAUD, the violinist, is an example of the 
most complete virtuosity that has ever been 
heard here; tone, bow work, finger 
work, all the intricacies of violin technic and the in- 


tellectuai grasp combined with the emotional nature 


phrasing, 


controlling every composition he plays. 
What more can be expected than what 
Thibaud does? There is not a scratch, 


THIBAUD. 


there is not a break, there is not a mistake in phras- 
ing. Rhythmically he is perfect, and yet with all these 
concentrated virtues he cannot please the musical 
critics of New York who play violins, or who once 
played violins and then had to stop it. When these 
things are thoroughly investigated it will always be 
found that there is some personal envy at the bottom 
of the criticism. 

The critic who has been studying the violin and 
had to become a critic (which proves conclusively 
that he was not destined to be a violinist and was 
not educated to become a critic) always imagines 
that if he only could have had a chance how much 
better he would play; and so it is with the pianist 
critic, and so it is with the vocal critic—the singer 
who could not sing because he had no voice or tem- 
perament, or no brains and so becomes a critic 
where he can operate without brains, will always 
listen with envy to any successful vocal artist. A ro- 
bust minded critic who has neve: in his career hada 
perspective of personal triumphs in the musical field, 
either as a pianist or a violinist or a cornetist or a 
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woman) will treat all these artists from a broad 
point of view; for the reason that he or she does 
not understand the limited and restricted spirit of 
envy which is usually displayed in the criticism of 
great artists. Thibaud himself is so far above this 
question of criticism (just as Patti formerly was; 
just as Liszt was; just as Rubinstein was, just as 
Wieniawski was—just as any of the great artists 
were) that it cannot affect his status, and if he does 
not make a great success in the United States it 
does not affect the question either. Personally, it 
also does not affect the question. The fact remains 
that he is one of the greatest violinists that ever ap- 
peared in America, one of the greatest artists we 
have ever heard; and as a violinist one of the 
most perfect players that have been produced since 
the days of Viotti and Corelli andTartini. He 
does not play “tricks” upon the violin; he is not a 
prestidigitator upon the violin. He could be one if 
he so desired, because he has all the technical facil- 
ity for it, but he is so thoroughly legitimate that this 
digital and other dexterity is applied to the ex- 
ploitation of legitimate art on the instrument. His 
conscience would not permit him to indulge in the 
artifices of Kubelik, or the trained sensational fid- 


dler. 


Mr. Reginald De Kowen. 


—___~_> —__—_—_ 


HE Musicar Courter has received the follow- 

ing letters from Mr. Reginald De Koven, and 

the musical public will be interested in taking care- 
ful consideration of their contents: 


To the Editor of the Musical Courier 

I am enclosing copy of letter which I have sent to the 
Tribune and which I hope, in the interest of fairness, you 
will find room for in your columns. Appreciating any 
courtesy you may show me, | beg to remain, 

Faithfully yours, RecinaLtp De Koven 
To the Editor of the Tribune, New York City: 

Dear Str-—I write to say that I consider the notice which 
appeared in your paper this morning, about the first per- 
formance of “Red Feather” by the Ziegfeld Opera Com- 
pany at the Lyric Theatre last night, an outrage—in that 
it was an insult to the intelligence and judgment of a rep- 
resentative New York first night audience, who received 
the entire production with every mark of emphatic ap- 
proval, and that it was on the face of it a deliberate and 
evidently spiteful attempt to deceive the public, whom I 
presume you aim to serve. 

As a critic of some years’ experience I am familiar with 
the vacuous and tortuous mental processes and stuttering 
platitudes of your alleged critic, who has fortunately been 
able to hide his incompetence, inexperience and personal 
spite behind the safeguard of the editorial “we.” I ask, Is 
it fair to a manager who has spent $100,000 on one of the 
most beautiful productions of comic opera ever seen on 
the American stage, and who has spent hundreds of 
dollars in your advertising columns, to have his production 
dismissed without a word; I ask, Is it fair to a prima 
donna like Miss Van Studdiford, who my own critical judg- 
ment, which has had some weight in this city for some years, 
would class as distinctly the best in her line of work in 
this country, or any other, to be put aside with a few con- 
temptuous lines; I ask, Is it fair that one of the best sing- 
ing companies ever organized in this country should not 
even receive mention; I ask again, Is it fair that the author, 
Charles Klein, who has provided an intelligent and inter- 
esting story, and that the writer of the lyrics, Charles 
Emerson Cook, who has provided me with some of the 
prettiest and most poetic lyrics that it has been my for 
tune to set, should in your notice, not even be named? 

Your critic has every right to his personal opinion as to 
the merits and demerits of my music. But in common 
fairness should not the fact that every number in a piece 
writen after months of work with a view of rescuing the 
contemporary musical stage from the musical drivel which 
has invaded and pervaded it for some years, was encored 
two, three and four times by an audience of intelligence 
and discrimination, not to be mentioned? I ask again, how 
can the intelligent review of a piece as a whole be expected 
from a critic who leaves after the first act and hears none 
of the second? 

In regard to the dictum of your critic that my score was 
not worthy of serious consideration, I am willing to sub- 
mit my vocal and orchestral score to any musician of posi- 
tion and intelligence, like Dr. McDowell of Columbia, Dr. 


singer, such a critic (if we can find such a man or Parker of Yale, or any other fair minded man, and abide 


by his decision as to the musical qualities of “Red Feather.” 
rather than accept the opinion of a critic who has tried to 
write music himself and failed, and is therefore naturally 
and unavoidably biased. 

In view of the above I would again characterize the no- 
tice that appeared in the Tribune this morning as an out- 
rage, and furthermore as an insult to the New York press 
and public. To illustrate the surpassing value of the mu 
sical dicta of the New York Tribune I have only to quote 
from the notice written by your musical critic, H. E. Kreh- 
biel, regarding the first performance in New York of my 
opera “Robin Hood,” since accepted by him as a standard 
work. He said in the Tribune: “It is always well to drown 
the first litter of puppies, but in this case Messrs. De Koven 
and Smith may be forgiven for their evident good intent.” 

Further comment is unnecessary. Copy of this letter 
has been sent to the entire New York press, daily and 
weekly, and I| trust that in common fairness and decency, 
not so much for myself as for my management, who has 
joined me in my endeavor to raise the standard of con- 
temporary musical performances, that space will be given 
in the columns of your paper. Faithfully, 

REGINALD DE KoveN. 


Mr. De Koven should have taken into considera- 
tion the motives at the bottom of these criticisms of 
his opera, “The Red Feather,” as they appeared in 
the daily press. Nearly all of the critics of the New 
York daily papers are interested in various direc- 
tions in the operations of certain composers. Some 
of these composers conduct operas or conduct con- 
certs and require in their concerts singers and per- 
formers of all kinds. In many instances these per- 
formers are recommended by the critics of the daily 
press privately. In many instances these conductors 
and composers engage the services of the critics of 
the daily press to write their program notes for 
their concerts, and in many other ways they have 
common interests, these composers and conductors 
and these musical critics of the daily press. A sys- 
tem of reciprocity has therefore arisen based upon a 
purely mercantile prospect which makes it necessary 
for the critics of the daily press to support through 
the papers which employ them the enterprises of 
these composers and conductors; to see them flour- 
ish means a success for the critics and enhances 
their opportunities for emoluments in various direc- 
tions, directly or indirectly. 

From the point of view of the salary paid to the 
critic of the daily paper he may have felt himself 
justified in seeking other outlets for his activity, and 
he may be justified in having these commercial rela- 
tions. All that THe MusicaL Courter desires to 
do in premises like these is to show the true motive. 

Recent events have shown through public demon- 
strations how and wherein these daily paper critics 
are associated with composers, conductors and pub- 
lishers in this business project, and because of this 
business project other composers not engaged in 
this reciprocal ring must suffer when they present 
their works, or when they conduct, just as artists 
must suffer when they play or sing. But the ex- 
posure of all this through the columns of THE Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER has reduced the value of musical 
criticism in the daily press to such a low stage that 
most musical people can have a proper estimate of 
it nowadays, and for this reason Mr. De Koven will 
find that “The Red Feather” will not be influenced 
by such criticism. The public takes no further cre- 
dence in this. The case of Patti is illustrative of it 
and other cases prove it. There is no reason why 
Mr. De Koven should submit his score to Mac- 
Dowell, of Columbia, or to Parker, of Yale, or to 
any other musicians. It is not a question of com- 
petition as between the musical knowledge of any 
musicians and the knowledge of critics of the daily 
press, for the musicians themselves have long since 
learned that no competition can prevail between 
critics who are not musicians and musicians who 
are professionally educated. Especially has this be- 
come a forcible fact since it has been shown through 
the medium of THe Musica Courter that the fra- 
ternity of critics in this city, with a few exceptions, 
have motives that guide them in the manner in 
which they criticise the performances and the works 


that come under their supervision through the col- 
umns of the daily press. Mr. De Koven by address- 
ing this letter to the Tribune has only added one ad- 
ditional evidence of the existence of the prevailing 
method. We can only have in this city valuable 
criticism in the daily press, provided the editors and 
proprietors of the daily papers will have sufficient 
consideration for their own publications and sufh 
cient respect for public opinion to secure such writ 
ers as, in the first place, have knowledge ; and, in the 
second place, are absolutely fearless through the 
fact that they have no associations by means of 
which their criticisms can be influenced on the basis 
of motives of a personal nature; not critics who 
write notes, program notes, program books, pro 
grams, or who are interested in compositions, or in 
performances, or in individual artists, or in publish- 
ing rights, &c.—all such critics are unable, simply 
as a matter of human nature, to dispense criticism 
from an independent point of view; and as soon as 
criticism is influenced in any way or form it ceases 
to have a value. It is then not criticism, it is merely 
personal advancement, and the criticism is the 
means of attaining it. Of course the daily papers 
lose their prestige thereby and that may be of in- 


terest to them. 





\W (not F.) DAMROSCH in an interview in 
* the Herald on Sunday, where he amiably 
patronizes the foreign conductors that are coming 
over here this season, tells us a whole lot of things 
which are supposed to be known by every intelligent 
person, but if he attended the con- 
W. (NOT F.) cert of the Philharmonic on Sat- 
urday night he must have observed 
also that there was considerable difference between 
the performances of the orchestra on that occasion 
and the performances last season when another con- 
ductor conducted. It was absolutely the driest and 
dullest season that the Philharmonic had, and it was 
necessary for the Society to do something stirring. 
Its friends had to come to its assistance because of 
the dullness and the atrophy that characterized the 
work under the conductor. Musically and artistic- 
ally the performances fell to the lowest level, and 
the Society was ready to disband, morally speaking 
at least, after such a miserable season. Would it 
not be in better taste for Mr. W. Damrosch (not 
F.) to keep silent on this subject and not call atten- 
tion to himself in view of the unfavorable compari- 
sons that must follow; and in view particularly of 
what W. Damrosch (not F.) said in an interview 
regarding the Philharmonic and its construction. 
In this interview the intention seemed apparent that 
all the discredit for last year’s inartistic work was 
to be put upon the Philharmonic; and this was also 
in bad taste, for the conductor of last year had no 
business to criticise in such a fashion. It was in 
bad taste. It is in just as bad taste this year to 
discuss the foreign visitors on the part of one who 
was last year the conductor and who made it ap 
pear before these concerts were to take place that 
the orchestra should be tabooed on account of its 
defects. There were no very great defects manifest 
on Saturday night. It was a fine performance, sat- 
isfactory, the same men playing, the same orches 
tra; but there was a different spirit because there 
was a different conductor. 

We cannot place, and we never did place, Mr. 
Damrosch in the line of such men as Colonne. It 
may be due to his youth, it may be due to his inex- 
perience, or to the fact that the daily papers here 
have not treated him analytically, correctly, critical- 
ly, but rather from a social point of view and from 
the fact that he is a very nice man. Very nice men 
do not always run hotels successfully, nor do they 
conduct orchestras artistically. Mr. W. Damrosch 
(not F.) should keep very quiet we should think, 
for various reasons, and he should ask the inter- 
viewer to excuse him, especially in connection with 
anything bearing on the Philharmonic. 
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THE EDITOR AS T= discouragement with 
A CRITIC. which real musicians 

and the serious portion of the 
public face artistic conditions in New York will be 
more readily appreciated in other cities after a 
reading of the appended quotation taken from the 
editorial column of the Sunday World: 

The visit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
last week may be considered as the artistic inaugu- 
ration of the musical season. Standing as it does 
in this country on a plane of its own in the exposi- 
tion of all the qualities that make for orchestral 
perfection, and being ranked—as it is by all author- 
ities—with the four or five master bands of the Old 
World, it is an object of pride to all good Ameri- 
cans to whom the esthetics of life are not vain. It 
seems as if the dominant position held by these mu- 
sicians, over whom Wilhelm Gericke presides with 
so much dignity and authority, should carry with it 
the obligation of musical orthodoxy. But of late 
the orchestra has abandoned its conservatism and 
has manifested—mysteriously—a tendency to ex- 
ploit the works of the newer, more radical and 
less known composers. 

It is doubtful if the taste for good music in 
America rests as yet on such a solid foundation 
that the most influential musical mentors can for- 
sake the interpretation of the classics for the illus- 
tration of works—such as figured on yesterday’s 
program—by the rhapsodist D’Indy and the racial 
enthusiast Glazounoff. 

The editorial column of a daily newspaper was 
once supposed to reflect the opinions of its readers, 
but we can hardly believe that such fudge as the 
foregoing represents the standpoint of the intelligent 
World readers. The writer of the editorial should 
have stated that he was speaking for himself, for he 
plainly proves that he knows nothing about “the 
taste for good music in America.” What in the 
name of Time would be the use of struggling for 
progress and making for wider culture, if all New 
Yorkers thought like the editor of the World? 
Newspaper men are supposed to be both broad 
minded and progressive—even when in the course 
of their manifold duties they write of subjects which 
they do not understand—but this World commen- 
tator has taken a position purely personal and one 
that could not be shared by any reader of proper 
artistic perspective and wide mental horizon. A mu- 
sical community fed perpetually on Beethoven and 
Bach (and perhaps the World man would like us to 
add Mendelssohn) would soon be a community 
pinched in thought and starved in imagination. 
Were these times medieval and had we the power 
of early judges we should summon the World editor 
before us, and condemn him to a lifelong hearing 
of Beethoven symphonies and nothing else—his 
sentence to be lifted so soon as he shall ask for a 
few measures of Tschaikowsky, Chausson, Sinding, 
Richard Strauss, Chabrier, Elgar, Blockx, Sgambati, 
That would be a true test of the 
Imagine a 


Enna or Smetana. 
sincerity of the World conservative. 
state of affairs where we would have no plays but 
Shakespeare’s, no poems but Milton’s, no operas but 
Gluck’s, no symphonies but Beethoven’s, and no 
newspapers but the New York World. Back to the 


protoplasmic nucleus for us. 





AYS Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening 
Post: 

Among the alarming properties of the R6ntgen rays is, 
it is said, that of artificially ageing violins. A new in- 
trument exposed for a few hours to the rays is supposed 
to acquire the rich tone which it was. thought only the 
mellowing influence of centuries could impart. It is ex- 
pected that the violin market will shortly be flooded with 
spurious “Strads.” Perhaps, too, one may add, the ap- 
plication of Réntgen rays to the vocal cords of girls of 
sixteen at the conservatories will convert them at once 
into singers with the mellow voices and the ripe stage 
experiences of prima donnas of the age of thirty or forty 
years. Mott] and the six imported conductors of the Phil- 
harmonic might also as well stay at home, for hereafter 
anyone may be as great an interpreter as Seidl or Wagner 
himself if he will only submit his baton for half an hour 


to the action of the ROntgen rays. 
Why not play the new light, too, on the musical 


columns of our local Sunday newspapers? 


Their 


musical writings are old enough to be sure, but they 
are not good enough. 





A fool always finds one still more foolish to admire 
him.— Boileau. 

Il am always afraid of a fool. One cannot be sure that 
he is not a knave as well.—Hazlitt. 

HE music reporter of the New York Tribune is 

tremendously impressed with his own writ- 
ings, and, like Laura Jean Libbey, he is fond of 
quoting from himself and sniffing the incense that 
he lights in his own honor. Last wek the Tribune 
reporter had the dual duty of furnishing the “pro- 
grammatical annotations” for the Philharmonic con- 
cert and of writing a report of the concert for his 
paper next morning. This clash. of functions 
stretched the reporter’s rhetoric more than it did his 
conscience, for in the “programmatical annotations” 
we find the following radiant flight of fancy: “The 
Bach air, with its bass of stately stride and its deep 
breathed melodiousness”; and in the Tribune re- 
port next morning of the Philharmonic concert the 
same expression is used in speaking of the same 
piece. The quotation marks that embrace the nota- 
ble saying are not without distinct humor of their 
own. The Tribune reporter is like the country 
writer when he saw his first work (a description of 
a wedding) in print and “sat spellbound, reading 
and re-reading many times, marveling at the 
strange, sweet power of his pen, and doubting 
whether in all the land there was another who could 
write so much.” 

But this self quotation seems no longer a coinci- 
with the Tribune reporter; rather it has 
grown into a habit. For instance, in Rupert 
Hughes’ “Musical Guide” (published a month ago 
by McClure, Phillips & Co.) there is an essay by the 
Tribune reporter called “Beethoven; A Study of In- 
fluences.” We challenge the Tribune reporter to 
deny that the content of that essay, sold to Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., is in effect the same content— 
largely literal—as that of the lecture called “Bee- 
thoven,” sold by the Tribune reporter to the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on Friday, March 20, 1903. Was 
this essay sold to McClure, Phillips & Co. at the 
time, and then resold as original matter (in the 
form of a lecture) to the Philadelphia Orchestra, or 
was it sold to the publishers after it had been read 
in the Garrick Theatre, Philadelphia, before the di- 
rectors and patrons of the Philadelphia Orchestra? 
This is a point to be determined upon by the two 
corporations who bought the Tribune reporter's 
At the same time there 


dence 


thoughts on Beethoven. 
arises an interesting question in journalistic ethics. 
Every newspaper man knows the answer, and every 
other fair minded man could make a very close 


guess. 





The Francis Walker Studio. 

QO* the evening of November 10 Francis Walker, in 

his spacious studios at No. 27 West Sixty-seventh 
street, held the opening meeting of his studio salon. This 
club, including as it does scores of the city’s brightest 
spirits in art, literature and society, is organized to pro- 
mote social interest in all artistic lines. While music will 
be a feature at each of the six monthly meetings of the 
salon during the season, it will not take the time to the 
exclusion of other matters. Mr. Walker is keenly appre- 
ciative of the intellectual side of music, as has always been 
evinced in his wide studies in the realm of folksongs, so it 
was natural that the first meeting of the new organization 
should present a program in consonance with such re- 
search. Prof. Philip Schuyler Allen, of the University of 
Chicago, and editor of “Modern Philology,” gave a bril- 
liant address upon “German Folk Music,” with song illus- 
trations by Miss Kay Spencer and Tor van Pyk. A brief 
piano recital by Mme. Lisa Delhaze-Wickes followed, this 
artist showing her splendid virtuosity in the difficult 
“Etude de Concert,” written for her by Martucci, the 
Neapolitan pianist. The studio salon is a great success 
and an effort in the right direction. Its second meeting 
will be on the evening of December 5. 


Fermata. 


—_—_2——_—_ 


Mme. Louise Voigt, soprano; Dr. Ion Jackson, tenor, 
and Oscar Ehrgott were the soloists at the performance 
of Haydn’s “Creation,” Wednesday evening, October 28, 
at Trinity Church, Parkersburg, W. Va. The choruses 
Charles A. Bukey, 
organist and choirmaster, directed the music. 


were sung by the choir of the church. 


A. J. Goodrich has transcribed for orchestra the Taran- 
tella by Rheinberger, originally composed as a piano duet, 
op. 13. It is very well adapted to orchestral treatment, 
and Mr. Goodrich has arranged it in such manner as to 
emphasize the tonal and dynamic peculiarities of this im- 
pulsive dance, especially the strong contrasts between forte- 
piano effects. 

Madames Calvé and Réjane are contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a theatre in Paris where comedy and opera 
shall alternate. 


Otto Goritz, Ernst Kraus, Adolf Mithlmann, Mathilde 
Bauermeister, Albert Reiss, Enrico Caruso, Antonio Scotti, 
Marcel Journet, Anton Van Rooy, Pol Plangon, Andreas 
Dippel, Arcangelo Rossi, and Arturo Vigna, all members 
of the Metropolitan Opera House forces, arrived in this 
city from Europe last week. 

Mrs. Rollie Borden Low, the soprano, and Miss Kathleen 
M. Shippen, pianist, joint recital to- 
morrow evening (Thursday) in Whittier Hall, Columbia 
University. Miss Low will sing some new French songs, 
by Massenet and Widor, which she studied in Paris with 
the composers. Albert G. Crawford will for 
Miss Low. The soprano will go to Hazleton, Pa., for two 


November 


are to appear in a 


accompany 


engagements, November 22 in a church, and 
23 at a private musicale. 

Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and Holmes Cowper, of Chi- 
cago, are the soloists at Marion, Ind., November 17, when 
the Choral Club there give “Rebekah” and “Hymn of 
Praise.” 

William C. Carl will devote next Tuesday evening’s re- 
cital (November 24) to the “Music of Great Britain,” at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, beginning at 8:15 o'clock. A specially strong pro- 
The final recital of the series oc- 
be in the 


gram has been arranged. 
curs December 1, 
centenary of Berlioz. 


and will commemoration of 


Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim feels naturally gratified by 
the way in which. her pupil, Mrs. Corinne Wiest-Anthony, 
of Philadelphia, is gradually forcing her way to the front 
ranks of concert artists. Dr. George Conquest Anthony, 
the basso, is also becoming very popular as a singer. Both 
are deserving of their success, which they obtained through 
earnest and artistic efforts. Mrs. Anthony is the soprano 
soloist at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church and the Rodef 
Shalom Synagogue, and Dr. Anthony fills the position as 
solo basso at St. Stephen’s P. E. Church, evenings at St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 

Here is a list of some of their engagements: September 7, 
Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, Mrs. Anthony; September 18, 
concert, Morristown, Mrs. Anthony; October 15, organ re 
cital, West Philadelphia, Mrs. Anthony; October 15, con- 
cert, Roxborough, Mrs. Anthony; October 25, cantata, 
“Holy City,” Philadelphia, Dr. Anthony; November 5, 
cert, “Daisy Chain,”’ Philadelphia, Dr. and Mrs. Anthony; 
November 22, “Creation,”’ Philadelphia, Dr. Anthony; No- 
vember 24, Cantata, Philadelphia, Dr. and Mrs. Anthony; 
November 27, concert, Lenni, Pa., Dr. and Mrs. Anthony; 
November 29, “Stabat Mater,” Camden, N. J., Dr. An- 
thony; January 1, “Messiah,’”’ Camden, N. J., Mrs. An- 
thony. Many other negotiations for engagements are still 
pending. 


con- 


“Schubert, Loewe and Schumann” is the subject of a lec- 
ture recital tonight at Assembly Hall, 109 East Twenty- 
second street, by Adolf Dahm-Petersen. Mme. Ida Klein, 
soprano, and Miss Marie Maurer, contralto, are to be the 
illustrators. This is to be the first of a series of light lec- 
tures given by the New York German Conservatory of 
Music. The topics and dates for the remaining seven are: 
“Franz and Brahms,” December 22; “Bungert and Von 
Fielitz,” January 6; “Jensen, Wagner and Strauss,” Janu- 
ary 27; “Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky,” February 
“Liszt and Dvorak,” March 9; “Kjerulf and Grieg,” April 
6; “American Song Writers,” April 27. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Fourth Concert—Review by Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. 





HE program for the fourth Symphony concert, 
given last night in Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke 
conductor, was as follows: 


Overture, Ein feste Burg.............- Spenindiglbepenens . — 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Concerto in B major, for piano.... sepecbdaweesvons Huss 

Symphonic poem, Vysebrad.............. . Smetana 

Symphony in D major, No. 2. nin — aaneeere Beethoven 


Raff's overture, “Ein feste Burg,” was played in Bos- 
ton at a concert of the Philharmonic Society in 1882. We 
believe there was a still earlier performance, possibly by 
Theodore Thomas, but we have not been able to verily 
this belief. The overture was composed originally as a 
prelude to Wilhelm Genast’s tragedy, “Bernhard von 
Weimar,” and it was performed for the first time in 1855 
as a prelude to the play. Then Raff rewrote it for con- 
cert use. The chief theme is the familiar tune that, long 
attributed to Martin Luther, is the melody for his version 
of the Forty-sixth Psalm, but the form of this melody 
as it is now known was shaped by Bach. 

The overture is not among the more distinguished 
works of Raff, who, although he was of a romantic nature 
and of poetic aspirations, was obliged through poverty 
to write innumerable pot boilers. His extraordinary fa- 
cility in counterpoint lightened this task, and was in the 
long run fatal to his abiding reputation; for some of his 
most striking contrapuntal feats are buried in otherwise 
empty and futile music. It was not that he did not have 
the faculty of self examination and consequent and glori- 
fying rejection; he did not have the time or money was 
always needed, and there were the publishers clamorous for 
salon music. 

This overture is of a kind that was once popular A 
well known theme suggested a musica! composition, and 
the aim of the composer was to introduce this theme in 
as many singular ways as possible. The introduction was 
both expected and unexpected. There were passages that 
were written to lead up inevitably to the theme, so that 
the audience might say with delight, “Now it’s coming”; 
and again, when there was the least expectation, the 


theme suddenly appeared and the audience started, sat 





up, rubbed eyes and strained ears: “Why, here it is! 
Think, for a moment, of Luther’s first lines as Englished 
by Thomas Carlyle: 


A safe stronghold 


A trusty shield and weapor 
And how does Raff first introduce the melody? With 
full orchestra and with thunderous brass and roll of 


drums? No; for in such a case what would he have tor 
a climax? This tune, which is so intimately associated 
with aggressive Protestantism; this tune, which was a bat 
tle hymn in the war against all devils and principalities 
and powers, is introduced suavely by amiable wind instru 
ments. Then, of course, follows treatment of the melody, 
and in the main body of the overture, the tune serves in 
various more or less ingenious ways. But ingenuity ts not 
necessarily a saving grace in a musical composition; and 
in this instance the ingenuity is that of accomplished 
routine The overture is a singularly uninspired composi- 
tion. No momentary breath of imagination gives it the 
semblance of life Put a looking glass before the score, 
and the glass remains untarnished 

Mr. Huss was the pianist when his concerto was first 
played in Boston at a Symphony concert late in 1894. The 
concerto then seemed stuffed with so many thoughts and 
devices that hardly anything definite was left in the mind 
of the hearer. After this performance Mr. Huss shortened 
the work and revised it in other ways. He changed the 
development in the first movement, broadened the second 
theme of the finale and “touched up,” as he himself says, 
the instrumentation. Last night the composer was fortu- 
nate in his pianist, who did all within her power to make 


the music an authoritative message. Mr. Huss played his 


own work, as we remember, after the manner of the aver- 
age composer. He made no pretense of being a command 
ing virtuoso. Mr. Gericke last night read the work with 
the most painstaking care and with appreciation of the 
best characteristics of the score, so that the audience un- 
doubtedly had full opportunity to form a judgment con 
cerning the merits of the concerto itself. 

This work does not seem to us one of high imagination 
or of marked distinction. Mr. Huss is a musician who 
has studied deeply and earnestly; a musician to be respect- 
ed for certain solid acquirements, for industry, and for 
commendable ambition; he is to be respected just as he 
respects his profession; but this does not enable him with 
all his technical resources to create a concerto of true 
beauty and strength, nor to display a pronounced indi- 
viduality. He was an excellent student of harmony at 
Munich; but in this concerto his harmonic knowledge 
does not tell. It is not that he is afraid of effects; on the 
contrary, he is adventurous; but the concerto is so crowd 
ed with matter that nothing stands out in simple and bold 
relief 

There are a great many notes, and Miss Aus der Ohe 
and the orchestra played them. There were agreeable 
moments, but there were quarter hours of monotony, 
when, to use a homely phrase, everything was going at 
once, and without any effect save that of exasperating the 
hearer. There were pleasant bits of orchestral color, but 
as a rule the orchestral painting was mono-chromatic 
Force was more than once bombast, as in the first move 
ment, and in the orchestral repetition of the chief theme 
of the finale. Miss Aus der Ohe, to whom the concerto 
is dedicated, displayed the conscientiousness, the power, 
the brilliance, the intelligence, that have long character- 
ized her, but not infrequently the piano part seemed as 
long spun out and tiresome chatter. She was recalled 
several times 

In Smetana’s “Vysehrad” imaginative force is recog 
nized at once. With apparently simple means the com 
poser succeeds in musical scene painting; and there is 
something more than panoramic success: for the idea of 
former glory and departed grandeur is firmly established 
The simplicity of Smetana is honest, while the naiveté of 
Dvorak suggests artful and deliberate childishness as an 
important part of musical stock in trade. The lamenta 
tion over the ruins of Libussa’s castle is not sentimental 
it is bardic and heroic; it suggests the period, and in the 
whole symphonic poem there is no incongruous or belit 

, 


tling th 


ought or expression 
Beethoven's early symphony brought the end 


Clifford Wiley, the Baritone. 
LIFFORD WILEY has sung in musicales in Philadel 


phia, in Connecticut, Brooklyn and here He left 
, , 


town Sunday night November 15 for two recita in the 


South, viz.. Rome, Ga., Tuesday, November 17, and Lin 


dale, Ga., Wednesday, November 18 He will give this 
program: 

Ich stand in Dunklen Traumen Clara S mar 
Liebst du um Schénheit Clara Schumar 
Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen R. Frar 
Gute Nacht R. Franz 
Widmung R. Fr 
Es hat die Rose sich Beklagt R. Fra 
Three Roses Red Nor 
At Twilight De K n 
Tears, Idle Tears Arthur Sul 

() Swallow, Swallow Arthur S 

Aria, Hérodiade (Vision Fugitive) Masser 
Stolen Wings Willeby 
Since We Parted Al 
Love's Dilemma Richard 
Border Ballad Cowen 
Auf Wiedersehen Bendix 
I'm Wearing Awa’ to the Land o’ the Lea I 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose Nev 


Cavatina, Faust Gounod 








HAMLIN, -~-- 


‘*Mr. Hamlin is one of the most br'lliant sir gers now before the public.’’— Philip Hale. 
‘*‘Mr. Hamlin is a whole-souled singer, an artist of thought, feeling and taste.’’—H. EB. Krehbiel. 


Oratorio, Concert and Recitals. Original Interpreter of RICHARD STRAUSS Lieder in America. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
WESTERN MANAGEMENT: Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago. 
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Kelley Cole’s First Recital. 


FTER six years abroad Kelley Cole, the American 

tenor, made his reappearance at a song recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall Monday afternoon of this week. Re- 
citals by tenors do not occur every day, and when the 
singer proves himself as accomplished as Mr. Cole suc 
ceeded in doing, the occasion becomes especially note- 
worthy. Mr. Cole's list of songs included some of the 
choicest by favorite composers 


The program was: 


Adelaide : Beethoven 
Lieder 

Du bist die Ru Schubert 

Liebesbotchaft Schubert 
Gesarg Weylas Hugo Wolf 
Auch kleine dinge Hugo Wolf 
Anakreons Gral Hugo Wolf 
Verborgenheit Hugo Wolf 
Der Musikant Hugo Wolf 
Where’er You Walk Handel 
Confessior id Eng Dr. Arne 
My Lovely Celia Monro 

Arranged by Lane Wilson.) 

I t die Rose sich beklag Franz 
I M k Franz 
i ngswon Franz 
Pe scl Liebesre Schut 
Salor Hermanr 
Ceniiiitieas MacDowe 
Merry Maiden Spring MacDowell 
Folksor Chadwick 
Hush of the M Fergusson 

Mr. Cole’s voice is a pure tenor, sympathetic and well 
placed. As an interpreter he ought to take high rank, for 
he is master of the different styles of vocal expression. His 
ieder singing is poetical and profound The Handel Air 
was sufficient to show his skill in oratorio as they under 


stand it in England, the home of the oratorio school. The 
group of songs by Hugo Wolf interested the musicians in 
the hall, who recalled the untimely death of the composer 
last February. Like other talented men not altogether ap 
preciated in life, Wolf is having some posthumous glory 


Hlis songs are molded in the modern pattern that thinking 
musicians admire and will want to hear repeated The 
poems are strong and settings equally virile Mr. Cole 
sang them with sincerity, manliness and with a quality of 
tone throughout that was gratifying The songs by Schiitt 


‘ 1 


and Hermann also won the approval of the knowing, and as 


a reward for singing the former beautifully the audience 


compelled Mr. Cole to repeat it 


Several managers and many persons prominent in society 

musical circles were present and these led in the ap 

plause—which it must be said was not of the perfunctory 

kind Mr. Cole was most fortunate in his accompanist 

Miss Ethel V. Cave f Londor M Lave issistance at 
e piano was highly musical and finished 
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PROFESSIONALS 


THE 


MUSICAL GUIDE 


A TWO-VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By Rupert Hughes 


More complete, more concise, more up to date 
than any other work in the same field. Con 
tains definitions, biographies, stories of the 
operas, pronunciation and harmony charts, 
and contributed essays by Finck, Huneker, 
Krehbiel, Sir Hubert Parry and others. 


Invaluable, not only in the collection of 
the student and lover of music, but in the 
library of every one.—Soston Jranscript 
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1903. 
TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN gave a studio 
Monday afternoon, which was most 
enjoyable. The music, vocal and instrumental, 
as interpreters the Hungarian violinist Dezso Nemes, 
Nemes, his wife, pianist, and Mrs. Cater Kerr, 
The program: 
weeiniatesass Mozart 


ME 


musicale 





had 
Madame 
soprano, pupil of Madame Bjérksten. 


in F ? ‘ 
Allegro. Andante. Rondo 


Canzonetta 


Sonate 


PD TOR Tb TN pac ni cansadbscccerocesisvncoatwassusetedandeuaean 
Capriccio Valse ....Wieniawski 
Songs 
Peu de Chose Clayton Johns 
L’ Attente Svendsen 
Rondo Capriccioso Saint-Saéns 
Songs 


Korling 
Emil Sjogren 


\bendstimmung 
Lehn Deine Wang. 


Jahrlang mécht ich so Dich halten. 
Csardajelenetek Hubay 
In the Mozart Sonata the two artists reached a high 
standard of ensemble, playing with delightful rhythm, 


breeziness and delicacy. The graceful Canzonetta, the clas 
sic Ba Air, the Wieniawski Waltz, Mr 
Nemes in various styles, and each reflected strong light on 


his interpretation. 


ch each showed 


There was all the genuine, high strung characteristics ot 
real Hungarian music; the playful abandon, humor, depth 
ling and freakiness of spirit which so strongly pre 
dominates the Mrs. Cater 
Kerr is a singer of uncommon parts, possessing a naturally 
beautiful and the gift of emotional effect. 

The studios were crowded and light refreshments were 


of 


in music of the Hungarians. 


voice, 





served. Among those present were Mrs. A. E. Outerbridge, 
Martina Johnstone, Franklin Butler, Mlle. Ava de Lage- 
verantz, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sewell, Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
roll Beckwith, Mme. Bunan Varilla, Mme. Grace Bigelow, 
Mrs. Charles Howland Russell, Mrs. Frederic van Lenep, 
Mrs. Howard Butler, Dr. Perry, Mr. Tryler, Mrs. Herbert 
Noble, Theodore Blake, Mme. de Saleza, Ernest Ayrault, 
Mrs. Trevor Hill, Louis Blumenberg, Helen Hornaday, 
Mrs. C. Babcock, William C. Selwill and Henry de Ma- 
eS 
\ concert of the Women’s Philharmonic Society in the 
Chapier Room, Carnegie Hall, brought forward Helen Nie- 
buhr, contralto, and Paul P. Pollini, pianist and composer. 
Miss Niebuhr sang songs by Strauss, Holmés, Lambert and 
Nevin. She sings with much expression and understanding, 
and in response to applause sang a lively love song entitled 
My Love Has Come,” and Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht.” 
Mr. Pollini played his own pieces, “Dream Pictures,” 
Slumber Song” and “Valse Mignon,” with clean cut tech- 
id brilhiancy For a finale he played the Liszt Thir- 
tee Hungarian Rhapsodie, where his special pianistic 
mi hone intensely During an intermission Sidney 
Rosenfeld, playwright, gave a talk on the movement to 
found a national theatre 
Following the music an informal reception was ‘held. 
Phe 1 ‘r of officers, most of whom were present, is this 
ason as follows: President, Miss Amy Fay, vice presi 
dents, Miss L. S. Collins, first; Mrs. L. N. Holcombe, sec 
| Mme, E. von Klenner, third; Mme. L. Cappiani, 
r.a: Miss M. Craigen, fifth; Miss N. Hogan, sixth. 
Secretaries, Miss H. Goodwin, recording; Miss L. Briggs, 
esponding; Miss J. Van Buren, enrollment. Treasurer, 
Miss S. Newman Vocal Department—Board of di- 
rector Miss C. Bernetta, chairman; Mrs. L. Holcombe, 
first V. C Miss J. van Buren, second V. C.; Miss 








Claude A. Cunningham, 


Cap- 
Can- 
Miss 


W. Ertz, secretary; Miss M. Craigen; Mme. L. 
piani, Miss H. Niebuhr, Miss C. Tetedoux, Mrs. E. H. 
field. Instrumental Department—Board of directors, 
I. Simmons, chairman; Mrs. G. Smith, first V. C.; Miss 
H. Smith, second V. C:; Mrs. Richardson, secretary; Mrs. 
C. Alden, treasurer; Mrs. W.-Humason, Mrs. K. Roberts, 
Miss Marion, Mrs. Vogel, Miss J. Hard, Mrs. J. Gregg, 
Miss H. Crane. Among the prominent guests were Miss 


M. G. Schirmer, Madame Rivé-King, Gerda H. Daliba, 
Mrs. Rosenzweig and Miss Hattie Rosenzweig. 
HJ 


Madame Cappiani returns from the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Utica, whither she went as the dele- 
gate of the Women’s Philharmonic Club, sharing in the 
achievement of establishing the trade school for girls. 
Friday morning, among other things, she said: “I am 
enthusiastically in favor of this proposed school, for in- 
dustry leads to self development, to art expression. The 
trade school for girls is the rescue for many a poor, pov- 


erty stricken girl. The girl with talent takes to music, 


she can become a kindergarten music teacher, teach- 
ing small children what she herself has but recently 
learned. With every day’s improvement she rises to a 


higher sphere, and when endowed with temperament, in- 
telligence and talent she can become a great artist, made 
entirely independent by music. Singing is to be preferred 
to instrumental music; have it taught in the trade school. 
It develops the highest skill and is a healthier form, for 
by breathing deeply new oxygen enters the lungs, enrich- 
ing the blood, reinforcing circulation, giving strength to 
the body, new life. It is proposed that the State Federa- 
tion give medals to encourage musical art—how can it do 
this when it is itself void of music? So make it prominent 
in the school. Since 1808 Women's Philharmonic 
Society has worked unselfishly for music, to develop love 
and taste for it, increase public appreciation of it, promote 
good fellowship among music lovers, and to advance their 
interests. Many distinguished artists have appeared in 
their concerts, and young, aspiring music.ans have made 


the 


their first bow there.” 
Ze & 


The Imperial Ladies’ Quartet consists of Elcanor Co- 
Louise Craig, Charlotte Marie von 
They recently sang three ensemble songs for 
The songs were: “Kentucky Babe,” arranged 
Mohrig; “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
the voices 


lette, 3radford and 
Hitzfeld. 
the writer. 
by Geibel; “Legends,” 
arranged by Root. Singing without the notes, 
blending as one, with clean enunciation, these women pro 
duce charming artistic effect. They phrase correctly and 
tastefully, and they get all there is in the music out of it. 
They furnish solos, duets, trios and quartets 


Je & 


At the First Congregational Church of Woodhaven, 
N. Y., a concert given by the choir November 12 drew 
many interested listeners Grace D. Corwin, soprano, 
sang the scena and air from Rossini’s ‘“Tancredi”; “Arca- 
die,” by Webb; “The Robin,” by MacDowell, and 
“Dreams,” by Strelezki. Beatrice E. Bosworth also sang 
a group of three songs. Miss Corwin is Mr. Parson 


Price’s pupil. 

Others who took part were Giuseppe Vitale, violinist, 
Chester G. Kingsbury, tenor; a chorus, and C. William 
Webb, the organist and choirmaster. 


= = 


Miss Crolius’ students’ musicale last week was a dccided 
success. It was well attended, and the audience was in 
terested and attentive from the opening to the close of 
the program. All the numbers were well played, showing 
careful training as well as enthusiastic study. A brilliant 
future is predicted for the young women if they continue 
to work with the spirit they showed at this musicale 
3 

Mrs. Jocelyn Horne has a beautiful studio in the new 
Hotel Woodward, Fifty-fifth street and Broadway. She 
announces a series of five talks on “Progressive Art in 
illustrations, mental pictures 


_-* 


v= 


Singing and Diction” with 
and blackboard drawings. 
Frau Jaeger, of the Conried Opera School, says all man 


ner of beautiful things of Mrs. Horne’s voice, which those 


New Yorkers who have heard her know to be true. She 
will sublet her studio. 
JE €& 
Reed Miller, the tenor of Calvary M. E. Church, sang 


Saturday afternoon at the Blanchard studios, Fifth ave 
nue, Sunday evening, at a Hotel Majestic musicale, sings 
Wednesday, at the Siegel-Cooper musicale, and to 
M. C. A. 


is becoming known as a composer of some dainty 


today, 
morrow night in the Harlem branch of the Y. 





songs, which are making their way, and next month two 
others will be printed. 


as 


S= & 

William H. Neidlinger’s father, William Neidlinger, the 
head of the firm of Neidlinger Brothers, died Saturday at 
his home, No. 211 St. John’s place, Brooklyn, as the re- 
sult of a trolley accident. Several weeks ago he was 
thrown or pushed from a car in the bridge crush and 
struck his head. He was sixty-four years old. For over 
forty years he had been a member of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, of Brooklyn. He was a director of the 
Baptist Home and of the City Mission Society and an 
active worker in the Baptist Church Extension Society. 

He leaves a widow and three children—W. H. Neid- 
linger, the composer, of New York city; George H. Neid- 
linger, who was associated with his father in business, and 
Mrs. H. B. Noyes, Jr., of Mystic, Conn. 

se & 

At the next meeting of the Manuscript Society the com- 
posers to be represented on the program, to be given Mon- 
day evening, November 30, at Aeolian Hall, are to be H 


Brooks Day (organ suite), S. N. Penfield (songs for 
tenor), Gustav L. Becker (piano pieces), William E. Bas- 
sett (piano and violin), Reginald Barrett (songs for so 
prano), and August Walther (string quartet) 
SS = 
Genevieve Bisbee, the pianist and teacher of Carnegie 
Hall, reports the busiest season she has known, with an 
especially good showing of piano students from the South 
as <«& 
Harriet Barkley is a young soprano possessed of mu- 


sical temperament, intelligence, voice of dramatic possibili 
ties, and graceful, pleasing personality. Madame von Doen- 
hoff has brought her voice from that of the coloratura so- 
to Naturally rich. it 


should 


She 
make a mark for herself, with continued good health, con 


prano its present promising state. 


seems a voice especially suited to worship. 


stant application and the experience which only time can 


give. 
Se & 

Richard Kay, the violinist, has returned to Ysaye at 

Brussels, taking piano, harmony and violin. He writes 

that he is busy at study seven hours daily. He expects to 


remain two years more. 


oa: <a 
@ €& 
Dr. Franklin Lawson sang Haydn’s “The Creation” No 


vember 1, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” November 8, Handel's 


“Samson” November 15, and next Sunday afternoon sing 
Beethoven's “Mount of Olives” at the South Church, 
Madison avenue and Thirty-eighth street. The tenor is 
rapidly gaining a reputation far beyond local confines. 

tT 

The flutist Julie Petersen will give a concert at Knabe 
Hall December 9, assisted by Chevalier Dante del Papa, 
tenor, and Gustav Becker, pianist. She will duplicate the 
concert in Brooklyn, in Association Hall, December 28. 

eS & 

At Pacitic Hall, 209 East Broadway, tomorrow even 
ing, November 19, the meeting of the Liberal Arts So 
ciety, Miriam Jones Adler, mezzo soprano, pupil of 
Brounoff, will sing Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” and a 
song from the “Prince of Pilsen.”” Samuel Levin, tenor, 
will sing, and Platon Brounoff, who delivers his lecture on 
“Zionism a Dead Issue’’ that evening at the meeting, will 
play 

Zs <€ 


Mary Justina Luppen, pianist, a pupil of Madame Ste 
panoff, assisted by Mrs. Ora Barnum Winters, soprano, will 
give a recital at the Winters studios Wednesday evening, 
November 25 

J €& 
H. Brooks Day, the Brooklyn organist, who plays his 
organ suite at the next Manuscript Society concert, Aeolian 
Hall, November 30, is planning to give an organ recital in 
New York the middle of January. 


Madame Meysenheym’s Musicale. 


ME. CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM has issued the 
folowing invitation : 
Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym respectfully requests the nor of 
your presence on Thursday evening, November tg, 1903, at &:30 p.m 
at one of a series of monthly musical soirées which she has arranged 


to give at her residence-studio, No. 161 West Ninety-third street. 
this city, and which will be participated in by her pupils, with th 
kind assistance of the following artists: W. August Hoffman, Ott 
Zablonski, Max E. Riezler and F. W. Riesberg 

These soirées are given for the purpose of inspiring pupils with 
-onfidence when they appear before the public, and your valued 


presence will be most highly appreciated 












after April 15th, 1904. 
Paris 
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Supporting Mme. Adelina Patti, Open for engagements 
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THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. ‘he guillotining halted a trifle at the critical moment. The WHITNEY MOCKRIDGE, 
° 
finale—“Witches’ Sabbath’—with its mad fling, its spin 
——_> : “pn; THE LYRIC TENOR. 
ning rhythms and its audacious paraphrase of the “Dies 
. Public Rehearsal on Friday Afternoon, November [rx” js truly hellish music. Here especially Colonne ros LL a : | the Enlist = 
’ , é those who have followed the English speaking 
13, at Carnegie Hall and Concert on Satur- to extraordinary heights in the way of dynamics, and he le ok ; , the past 1wents 
, : » : > 2 i concert and oratorio history tor le past twenty 
day Evening, November 14. worked the orchestra into frenzy of force which he » , Whit M ; 
P ' . . years know the name ol hitney Mé¢ ndge, 
, PROGRAM graded into peaceful pianos at will. Colonne fairly revels \ . : ' al ~ : 
Rives . . the merican lyric enor; Dut at the same t 1€ is not 
| Overture, Patri¢ covccc seen in these crass contrasts, and they seem not altogether out lly | , tl he } I : tiv 
S , ) sacl ° : generally known lat he has been one ol the mosi active 
ae Me. 2, D eae "of place in a work which the composer—the pen had al- ° , 
Overture ; - . " singers in the most important events in Engiand and 
\ir most said author—himself described as “Fantastic Cer ( t Brit 1] umber of t nd 
‘ ° rea oritain generally tor a numbe ot years | t, and 
Violin Concerto, F minor, No. 1, op. 2 Lalo tain it is that the last movement of the symphony was a , : . , ‘ 
her " : ‘ has also, when he visited this country, participated in the 
Symphonie Fantastique Berlioz brilliant technical achievement and could not have been bi ' ; : ae F ; 
duct “douar olo of Paris . most notabie eventS whenever the oppor nity ered 
Conductor: Edouard ¢ nae, Pass accomplished by the Philharmonic Orchestra or the Phil > : 
? Ce 7 » forei : -onduc : ‘. P As Mr. Mockridge has located in New York at Carnegi 
HE first of the foreign prima donna conductors harmonic leader of a year ago. The contention of THE Hall ; ty , ; ’ 
“ - > and the le ‘ . ‘ all, where he has a studio (where he wi aiways be 
has come and gone, and the venerable Philhar- y\qusicay, Courter was amply borne out—that the Phil i 0. t M I t 
. } t - 10 irom r May, alt ich he returns to 
monic Society is big with new and poignant harmonic Society contained good material from which the ore nay = negli : paix , 
T { , le : : England to fill his engagements) essentia make 
pride lhe players gained a riumph and New best results could be obtained rhe sole stipulation Was S : ot } l t 
: ° , some statements in connection with this matter and aiso to 
York has gained an orchestra. The donor was for a man at the helm who should be not merely a time ; ‘ ‘ , : ‘ 
] i > 7 - , ° ‘ call attention to the tact that he is one ol the younger 
Edouard Colonne, pioneer in Paris of Berlioz heater, but a true master of the baton; a leader not by a | : ; ede I : 
r , | n s of the profession today, for | vegan as quit 
and Wagner, and of good music in general. Such a Phil- force of circumstances. but by virtue of his actual ex rember! I the prot I y e be juite a 
DOY we nay so, hav gz sang at the ige ¢ seventeen 


harmonic Society we had not heard for many concerts as 





: : F h th oronto Philharmonic Sox y, taking the tenor 
responded to the first firm downbeat of the energetic Co with the Toror Philharmor ‘ iking e te 





. ‘ , , ' 
lonne. It was a transformed band that hung with rapt at part in Me nde eortues s “Hymn of Praise” and “The Eli 
tention on the leader’s wand And like a magic staff the To show the * tivity of this artist we 2 - evs 
French conductor used it to conjure forth a miracle. His . aus Englist eee ae edbredaandien 
yrchestral cohorts jumped to do his bidding. His slightest h ed durts g the t me that he has beer ng abroa 
move was a command, his every wish a law. The men were The London Symphony Concer 


Che Crystal Palace Concerts 


The St. James’ Hall Popular Concer 


on their mettle, for they felt that good or bad their playing 

















was making musical history. The guest of a week would 
go back to Paris with a portentous tale of the New York lhe Boosey Ballad ¢ ert 
wchestral musicians. It behooved, therefore, to make 1 lhe Hallé (Manchester) Concer 
mistakes he issue in e Philharmonic had ceased to be The Birmingham Festi 1 Choral 5 
nterna Phat first concert w 4 matt f local patr Wolverhampton Fest al ( ral S 
ism and of professional pride I fricnd f the Pl Edinburgh Choral ( nior 
harmonic were forgotten, and forgott t ts enemie berdeen Choral Unio1 
Each man played as though he loved music, and therefore Bath ¢ al Society 
ach man played his best. From the very beginning of Shrewsbury Harmonic Society 
Bize verture it became appare1 Colonne was cor Cardiff Triennial Festival, 1895 
icting zn orchestra of marve s willingness. The Phi Cardiff Mt ul Society (G 5. 
a nic Society proper may be a eton is its ex Cardiff Musical Society (Bi 
} | Prest Chor Society I este P 
eadt nsists and n I 2 ( who p ayed last ; : 
° veek might have been persons especially hired for the occa B emouth Fes : V 1596 
n, but the fact remains that ‘ vas an orchestra St. J es’ H B . ts, 1900, & 
which possessed a cot ment of string ipple, wa Created tenor rol Coleridge y Hiaw 3 
ccurate; a woodwinc it it, eup is and perfectly e Roy ‘ > Conc H 
inced and al £55 Sce on m derate tunel and M 22 1QOO 
It less the business of the cr say why this It will be observed fron € people Ww 
va n merely t ate the tac Much that even € all the great events in G 31 : ire of y 
w doubtful about the regenerated Philharmonic Society nsequence ave sought the rvice f Mr. Mockridg 
be cleared up after its second concert, under Kogel cluding e of the great ie n al it ‘ 
It is fortunate that Bizet’s fame does not rest on his stances he has ng tha an 
Patrie” overture Ihe music is uninspired, supine n wice, In fa epeatedly i iw yone 
t not frankly military, and much too long The “pre seamen Cinkmeenes ' e t well feel proud Pang rep : en i¢ 
gram’ is obvious and extremely conventiona The ap er nd oratorio stage the very acme of engagem« 
uuse that greeted Colonne after this overture was purely perience and supe © musical attainments. S » man is Now that Mr. Mockridge has de ed e in N ™ 
1 tribute to the leader and his players Ihe Frenchman, [Edouard Colonne. and it seems a pitv that his connectio1 York ng the active | r se ¢ v a 
whose figure, face and manner remind one of the pianist with the Philharmonic was confined to only two concerts © we consi¢ I pr gagements 1 
Pugno, has a broad, sweeping beat, and a style of left hand A pity, too, it is that French music made up the program ection W st cert W , i ‘ , 
gesture, deliberate and compelling. Colonne’s rhythm is _ entirely A little more variety would have given Colonne PCTtory tat emoraces a ng hek Pher 
refreshing and his preference marked for sharply con vider scope and some of the hearers fewer fidgets. The 'POrtant tenor role adapted for conc pted 1 
rasted dynamics and incisive accents Berlioz work is really a gigantic tax on the attentive lis ee ri . Mig 03 Rog le cae 
rhe Bach Suite was a splendidly prepared performance. tener. The third movement especially is of appalling %"**P ° M M ckridge. The fact that he ha n sing 











Colonne here laid stress on finish and exactness of detail Jength and corresponding dullness elie sseresaaee.. “he ere 
| , , —_ , a giver al é m t t t 
rather than on the broad and granitic ou to which Jacques Thibaud, a veritable Amphion of the fidd . ghee 
; . ‘ ‘ . 7 : sures s pr nence dt t makes it S ely esset 
German leaders have accustomed us If some students melted the hearts of his hearers with an exquisitely p ; ' , ; 
“ ” 5 : . . ‘ f him to b eard het rder t P e interore 
found not enough austerity in the “air,” then certainly they ished performance of the Lalo Concerto. It was violin , ; ads 
| | 1 } . tations of the purest ( ta tic 1 e it 
must have been delighted with the fluttering pianissimo playing so facile, so finished and so seductive that he must , os . 
i < , , 3 tion with the most set 
ft the first violins, their unanimity of bowing, and the pet he a daily newspaper critic indeed who could have resisted Siggy 
g ’ . . < t \ dae ot S 
fection of their phrasing. With the public the number ts winning charm. Thibaud’s tone glowed and glinted ia ; : , 
] 11 . ’ ’ : 1 yw i ( OOK \ ) 
found such a decided favor that it had to be repeated akes of loveliest color, His sinuous bow arm and volatik e s¢ u 
P j th f ' ‘ " 
lhe Berlioz symphony slightly disappointed an audience fingers spun phrases wondrously flexible and fir ind y — adie . 
+] | A , : s : Thomas concerts in Chicag He sang from Gounod 
that perhaps had been led to expect too much. Berlioz is 4] was in them the purpose and symmetry of strict mu “ < ‘ 
' : . , : ? Queen of Sheba,” and fror Hiawatl Wedding Feast 
today very much in the public eye, but it is doubtful sjcal rote and rule He is a blend of what is best Res - ; <r , 
1 . ’ c ‘ ‘ ‘ " . y « age ayvior W A nt t ra 
whether this interest will continue after his centenary two leading sc ois of violin playing He is broad wit , ; a 
+1 “ ” . 5 . pai . ‘ i was ear I his <« T he ‘ ! \l 
year has passed. The “hectic Hector” blushed furiously out being blatant, fervid without being lawless, graceful ee : 
1 | ¢ ; > 2s , . : Mockridge also sang with the ( izo Ap Club, wit 
in his day, but he has paled perceptibly in the last few without being superficial, and musical without being dr) ae ite Mal 1 Havd R \ 
° 1 ° > a , . the indel an¢ avadn in sostor Ww r ) fos 
decades. If we were to be strictly honest with ourselves He is many other things besides, and handsome Tr} : I ; 
- ton, and the Oratorio Society here For four ear Mr 


we should have to admit that Berlioz’s music endures be- baud’s rare art made the Lalo Concerto bearable. than , ; 
Mockridge was tenor of the Worcester Festival, and sul 
cause of what 


t did rather than because of what it is which there is no higher prais« The accompaniment of a . 
s sequently also at the Springfield festivals. In fact all the 


Colonne’s reputation as an interpreter of the Fantastic Colonne’s orchestra was a masterpiece of elegance and dis 





7 ] +} } . } 
Symphony seems to rest especially on the skill with which cretion. Thibaud’s auditors called him forth again and on oe 4 = Sen — igh a op ; 
he dissects the minute of the score and lays bare the in- again until he played the violin solo from Saint-Saéns’ uty of music Reve Seen oF ve ” rs , nent — 
tellectual scheme of Berlioz’s orchestral story. Informed Deluge” with entrancing taste and tenderness ves ze eS Se gees Sr Sa, One ee te ey 
of the “program” there is no reason why any musical Altogether this first Philharmonic concert was an event "'. " ' 
hearer should be unable to follow Colonne through the long to be remembered if for no other reason than for the a : “wh — BCOTSS rat 
most intricate mazes of his portrayal. Everything is in- fact that we almost forgot how few rehearsals Colonne was will be looked forward a 
dicated with scrupulous care, and little is left to the im- allowed, and how hard the Philharmonic members usually 
agination. Ihe many moods of the first movement, the work when they are not playing symphony Mme. Marcella Sembrich gave ng recital at Carn 


cerebral gaiety of the Valse—danced with the heavy shod Appended is the program for the next Philharmonic con Hall ; 
e . . y il on cs Vy afternoon 
step of the philosopher—and the pictorial “Scene in the certs on December 4 and 5, under Kogel’s direction. The - 


Fields” were all drawn with conscientious fidelity and with soloist will be Adele Aus der Ohe: 


results peculiarly happy, so far as an understanding of the Symphony No. 5, C minor........ Beethoven 
work was concerned. But there came not one moment Prelude and Finale, Tristan and Isolde Wagner EO GE 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, op. 44 Tschaikowsky 


when the senses were enthralled. The enjoyment re- 


; Rondo, Till Eulenspiegel R. Strauss 
mained throughout purely intellectual. Colonne led the = — The Renowned Beritone, 
graphic “March to the Scaffold” at an amazingly slow gait. Mrs. Henry Smock Boice and Miss May Edwards will 489 FIFTH AVENUE, Near Forty-second St. NEW YORK 
The tempo in the beginning made the episode almost give an “at home” at Mrs. Boice’s studio, 28 East 23d St., Some of his Pupils: 


' . , , Georg Fergusson, Katherine Bloodgood, Carl Dufft, 
stately rather than terrible. Also the climax that leads to Saturday, November 21, from 3 to 6 p. m Shanna Cumming, Maude Lillian Berri, Florence Mulford 
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GRAND HOTEL, 12 BOULEVARD 
DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, 
November 5, 1903. j 
N last week's correspondence the following obituary 
was omitted through an oversight: 

Victorin de Jonciéres, who died here on the even- 
ing of October ast, was well known as a com- 
poser and musical critic. Felix Ludger, known 
under the name of Victorin de Jonciéres, was 
Paris in the year 1839, son of a well known and 


od 


ae 





born at 


appreciated journalist. 

At first he was destined for the career of a painter, but 
later entered the Conservatoire and there made his début 
as a composer with the writing of music to the “Hamlet” 
of Alexandre Dumas et Paul Meurice. His first work for 
the theatre, an opera in three acts, entitled “Sardanapoli,” 
was produced in 1867 at the Lyrique, but achieved only a 
mediocre success. At the same Théatre Lyrique, two years 
later, he brought out the “Dernier jour de Pompeii,” which 
opera fared but little better. His first real success Jon- 
ciéres obtained in 1876 with “Dimitri,” an opera that was 
reproduced in 1890 at the Opéra Comique. In 1878 Jon- 
“La Reine Berthe”; followed by “Le 
“Lancelot” in 1890, and then, 


ciéres brought out 
Chevalier Jean” in 1885; 
after a short series of representations, his name disap 
peared and was seen no more upon the signboards of the 


by 


Opera 

Despite his undoubted talent, Victorin de Jonciéres seems 
to have made no great, no enduring impression upon the 
musical world as an operatic composer. Outside the thea- 
tre, however, in another field of composition, he was more 
happy, more easily successful. In 1869 he wrote a beauti- 
ful concerto for violin which was first played at the Con- 
servatoire concerts by Danbé; a Symphonic Romantique in 
1873 and “La Mer,” an interesting poéme lyrique, in 1881. 
Besides the aforementioned compositions he wrote a pretty 
“Sérénade Hongroise”; a Chinese chorus, and “Li-Tsin,” an 
orchestral suite, which works greatly advanced his reputa 
tion as a musician. 

Jonciéres had been president of the Society of Music 
Composers, and for nearly thirty years, from 1871 to 1900, 


he was the music critic on the Paris paper La Liberté 


1 
Iso 


an officer of the Legion of Honor 
—< 


Paris has two salons in the springtime, but none at this 
time of year. The “Salon d’Automne” is therefore destined 
to fill this want. The new exhibition was inaugurated in 
an original way by a so called “vernissage” at night and 
the idea proved a great success in one sense at least, as it 
drew an enormous and fashionable crowd—a veritable “au- 
tumn exhibition” of style and dress—to the rooms of the 


He was a 


as 
~~ 


Petit Palais. The Echo de Paris says this is the first noc- 
turnal “vernissage” ever held in Paris, and that its success 
was really too great—for from 9 o'clock to midnight the 


galleries were filled to suffocation, and that in spite of the 
rainy weather 

The evening was most animated from beginning to end 
and already there is talk of next year’s nocturnal “vernis 
when an additional attraction may be found in the presence 


of an excellent orchestra performing classical music 
I << 


Théatre “La Flamenca” was produced for 
last Friday night, as indicated in my previous 
The opera is in four acts, book by Henri Cain and 
and Ed Lambert 


“La Flamenca,” I 


CHARLESW.CLARK 


1 Rue Newton, 


\t the Gate 





the first time 


letter 


and music by Lucien 


\denis 


should like to remark, indeed am tempted 


Eugen 





Cable Address: “SWEETWILL,” 


<2 PARIS, FRANCE. 





say is a (buxom) damsel, more or less nearly or 
distantly (as you please) related to “La Carmen.” But 
here are some opinions of others, French critical gentlemen, 
sage” (and incidental exhibition of autumn fashions) at 
the Grand Palais. Thursdays are reserved as “select days,” 
all of them, and this is what they say: 

“M. Lambert was somewhat handicapped in his musical 
conception by the need of avoiding all resemblance to 
‘Carmen.’ The libretto, though not extremely original, 
contains some dramatic and highly lyric situations.”—Le 
Matin. 

“*La Flamenca’ is a ‘Carmen’ who has taken the steamer 
for Cuba; a ‘Carmen’ who has left Seville for a pleasure 
trip to Havana. * * * The subject has furnished the 
composer with some pathetic scenes and pretty episodes.”— 
Le Petit Parisien. 

“Independently of the art with which he has presented 
his adaptations from the poetic spirit of these distant lands, 
Lucien Lambert has studded his score with proofs of tal- 
ent and imagination.”—Le Figaro. 

““La Flamenca’ is a good, average musical work. * * * 
Che real charm of M. Lambert’s music is its movement; 


to so, 


that is, its liveliness. 
magnificent.”—Léon Kerst. 

“The libretto is not as excellent as one might wish it to 
But it is not without merit, and parts of it are very 
The music is lively, tender, and, I believe, 


The scenery is superb and the chorus 


be. 
interesting. 
profoundly sincere.”—Le Journal. 


ce 


After “La Juive,” which is to be produced at the Gaité 
Théatre about the middle of November and will run one 
month, the opera “Messaline,” of Isidore de Lara, is to be 
performed. 


Ernest Van Dyck is announced to appear in the title rdle 
of “Werther” at.the Opéra Comique 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, the contralto, will make her 
appearance at the third Colonne concert next Sunday after- 
noon. 
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\t Marseilles musicians, or instrumentalists, are on strike. 
“La Fille de Madame Angot,”’ running at the Gymnase, had 
to be accompanied by three pianists, who replaced the men 
of the orchestra. 

lhe managers of the Palais de Cristal and the Alcazar, 
as also of the Gymnase, agreed to raise the pay of their in- 
strumentalists at the rate of 200 francs for the whole of 
each orchestra and promised to consider next season the 
claims and At first the 
delcgates of the men on strike were willing to agree to 


reiative to matinees rehearsals. 
these proposals, but after a meeting had been held in the 
Labor Exchange the proposition was rejected. 

The manager of the Gymnase, who had pianists for **Ma- 
dame Angot,” one of them being his own daughter, offered 
to refund their money to people who objected to hear the 
operetta without an orchestra, but nobody withdrew. On 
the contrary, manager and artists were much applauded, 
and the public at the Gymnase continue to be quite satis- 
fied with the pianists, who are doing their best to rise to 
the height of the situation. 

Some night this week the first performance of *Horribles 
Détails !” 
Théatre Cluny. 

The libretto is by Louis Decori and Maurice Lefévre 
and the music by Maurice Lefévre and M. Cavaillé-Mas- 
The piece is in four acts and five tableaux, with a 


(a musical “fait-divers”) is to take place at the 


senet. 
long list of characters. 
ese & 

Paris, according to Dame Rumor, is to 
other playhouse, which will be named the Théatre Réjane. 
At least it is said that such is the ambition of the favorite 
actress of the Vaudeville; that she wants a dramatic estab- 
lishment of her own like Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. When 
Madame Reéjane leaves her husband’s theatre M. Porel 
will he obliged to secure a new star, and he will probably 
choose Susanne Després, or possibly Jeanne Granier. How- 
ever, Madame Réjane may remain at the Vaudeville The- 
atre longer than now contemplated, owing to the fact that 


soon have an- 






a new play has been written for her entitled “La Monta- 
nier,” by no fewer than three authors. 
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The present play at the Vaudeville, in which Madame 
Réjane has the leading role, is “Antoinette Sabrier,” by M. 
Romain Coolus—a drama in which the heroine is, or tries 
to be, an honest woman. Though made up of sharp con- 
trasts and apparent contradictions, the composition of the 
true to An 
toinette, who has been married some years to Germain Sa 
brier, a man who worships his wife in his own particular 
way by amassing wealth that she may live in luxury, has 
found not love, but merely placid good comradeship in 
wedlock. 
for years, has won her friendship, and in him she confides 
her secret melancholy; but of love on her part there is 
none. At the close of a garden party at the Sabriers an in- 
teresting young diléttante, René Dangenne, just recovered 
from the effects of une grande passion, is introduced to 
Antoinette, and we make the discovery that she has met 


heroine’s character is, nevertheless, nature 


Gaston Doreuil, who has loved her without hope 


her fate. 

In the next act Antoinette is another woman, all tremu 
lousness and passion, mingling smiles and tears. She loves 
for the first time, and thanks heaven that she does; yet 
she has not wavered from her one cardinal rule of conduct 
—while glorying in her passion and declaring that it is 
worth all the world. But, since it is so, she will lose all the 
Her husband being away that evening, 
Being above 


world for love. 
she has arranged to fly with Dangenne. 
squalid intrigue, she will be openly and publicly Dangenne’s 
Nothing, not even her faithful friend Doreuil, 
can keep her back now. Doreuil, in a remarkably strong 
scene, pleads with her, implores, and then, losing his tem 
per, upbraids and threatens. For his she returned 
him only friendship. On that crust he has lived for years; 
she has no right to take it from him and leave him to 


mistress. 


love 


starve. She asks him indignantly how he dare talk of his 
rights; he has none, for she never loved him. Nothing 
can hold back the woman to be free, and free to love 


Yet one thing does. As she leaves to join René, her hus 
band, haggard and aged with despair, returns unexpectedly 
He ruined. His hitherto unfailing business luck has 
abruptly deserted him. Ruin and disgrace face him; arrest 
for fraudulent bankruptcy, trial and conviction are certain 
Ready to fly from her husband in good fortune, Antoinette 
cannot desert him now. When she tells Dangenne that 
they must wait to be free he cries in a furious paroxysm 
of that she does not love him, that she is false 
and that all is over between them. Then, losing her head, 
her self respect, to which she had been desperately clinging, 
she gives way and falls a weak woman into Dangenne’s 


1s 


passion 


arms. 
The last act is stern tragedy. Sabrier is busy arranging 
his papers; in a few hours the crash must come. Dan 


genne calls and offers a check for the sum which will save 
Sabrier. Looking at Dangenne fixedly, Sabrier asks him 
for his word of honor if he can honorably offer money 
that can be honorably accepted. Dangenne gives the r 

quired pledge. Sabrier, who has sent for his wife, asks 
her deliberately, “Can I take the check?” She faintly nods 
her head. Sabrier writes a receipt, reads it aloud, signs 
it and takes the check from Dangenne, who tries to 
Holding the check in his hand, Sabriet 
She utters a sudden, sharp cry 


his 


ap 
pear unconcerned. 
again looks at Antoinette. 
and totters backward. Catching her half fainting in 
arms, Sabrier shouts to her and to Dangenne, “You 

ards, you infamous wretches!” In a moment he 
thrown Dangenne out of the room. The wife, left 
with the husband, entreats forgiveness and prays to be 
allowed to share his ill fortune, as she shared his pros 
Humbled by her fall, Antoinette seems to have 
respect. To 


cow 
has 


a'one 


perity. 
lost her love for Dangenne with her self 
Sabrier, however, she speaks not of love, only of duty and 
reparation. He wants none of that. Since she has no 
love to give him, she is naught to him. With iron hard 


EZOMEA IIND’S 


“Wiederspiel” Co. 


Headed by Miss MAUDE LAMBERT. 
Presenting a series of Matinee Performances in English, 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 
AT THE 
MANHATTAN THEATRE, 
Commencing November 17, 2:15 P. M. 
Presenting the following one act lyric plays: 


A—‘‘ Return of the Roamer.”’ (An Operetta.) By FELIX MEN- 
DELSSOHN. (For the first time in Aierica.) 


B—‘'Gringoire, the Street Singer.’" One act 
By W. HOLCOMB and JULIAN EDWARDS. 


C—‘*Mrs. Robinson’s Reception,’’ By RANDOLPH HARTLEY. 
A Musical Play, with Miss AUGUSTA GLOSE. 
Chorus of 40. Augmented Orchestra. 
Musical Director: CORNELIUS Van der LINDEN. 

In preparation—** LUTUS SAN,” a one act Japanese tragedy, set 
to music by HARRY ROWE SHELLEY. 
This Company may be engaged by musical socie- 

ties and clubs for special performances, 
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ness in his voice and manner, he sends her from the room. 
Left alone, he locks the doors, sits down in his office arm- 
chair and deliberately blows his brains out. As he rolls 
dead onto the floor his wife is heard knocking violently at 
the door outside, crying out to him—and the curtain falls 


eS 


The Antoinette Sabrier of Mme. Réjane is a fine crea 
tion—each phase of the interesting and dramatic character 
being portrayed by her with marvelously convincing art 

ZS €& 

The annual pilgrimage to the Parisian cemeteries on 
‘Toussaint,” or All Saints’ Day (November 2), was 
favored by somewhat improved weather, and great crowds 
visited the burial places all day. The number of visitors 
is given officially as follows: Pére Lachaise, 37,500; Mont 
martre, 17,200; Montparnasse, 26,825; Pantin Parisien, 
27,702; Saint-Ouen, 31,575; Bagneux, 24,860; Ivry, 24,540 
—about 250,000, quarter million, persons in all. Great 
crowds also went to visit the tomb of Pasteur, the insti- 
tute in the Rue Dutot; the tomb of Napoléon and that of 


Carnot in the Panthéon. 
fs 


Among musical people recently met in Paris may be 
mentioned Prof. Fidéle Koenig, the répétiteur of the 
Opéra; R. Strakosch, the musical manager; Professor 
Dumartheray, the excellent French teacher; Signor F. 
Santa-Vicca, the violinist; Sydney B. Veit, the amateur 
‘cello player, and Paul Serdet, the violin maker. 

De_ma-HEIpE 


FIRST WETZLER MATINEE. 


CARNEGIE HaLLt, SATURDAY, 3 P. M., NOVEMBER 21 
PROGRAM 

Symphony No. ¢ Tschaikowsky 
Aria from Acis and Galatea Handel 
Concerto for violin... ...Mendelssohn 
Group of Songs.... -senednes es 
La Jota Aragonesa OST ee Tee eT 

The soloists will be Miss Susan Metcalfe and Michael 


» (Patheétique) 


Banner. 


Malek in Milwaukee. 
ALEK’S Milwaukee press notices of his first recital 
are as follows: 

Ihe concert was a musical success, and Malek is a pianist of the 
first rank. His technic is equal to any demands which can be 
made on it, and his routine and finish exceptionally fine. His best 
work was done in the delicate tracery and fine effects, but he per- 
forms heavier passages in just as good style. Tausig’s arrangement 
of the Bach Toccata and Fugue was the piéce de résistance of the 
evening. This fine selection displays in every bar the most brilliant, 
legitimate piano music, but the rest was grandly played. The other 
arge number was the “Etudes Symphoniques,” by Schumann, a 
fine vehicle for exhibiting the refinements of technic, which Malek 
certainly possess. The G major Rondo of Beethoven afforded a 
chance for some good legato work. The opening statement of th 
theme was given with a fine song-like effect, and the scale passages 
following were soft and delicate. He also played, with beautiful 
finish, a theme with variations by Haydn, and for the closing group 
of the concert numbers by Gruenfeld, Sauer and Smetana. Several 
numbers were added to the program, owing to the unusur' applause 
among which were a “Ballet d’Alceste,” by Gluck-Saint-Saéens, and 
a Chopin waltz.—The Milwaukee Evening Journal. 


Malek is an ingenious young artist. He is sufficiently talented 


and schooled to stand on the pedestal which his managers have 
erected for him. Though the action of the instrument used wa 
stiff, the pianist’s execution was marked by delicacy and accuracy 
of touch, facility and no inconsiderable amount of strength. In tl 

“Etudes Symphoniques,” and, in fact, all the other numbers, Malek 
showed himself to be made of much more than the ordinary stuff 
his performance being of unusual merit. Malek has a strange power 
of producing dissimilar tones on the piano—now scintillating and 
clear as the tones of a piccolo, now soft as the breath of a babe 

so the effect is ofttimes as that of two instruments instead of one 
Recalled many times after each group of selections, he gave, at 
last, an extra number—an arrangement of a Chopin mazurka, which, 
while he did not say so, was supposed to have been transcribed by 
Malek himself. The remark was frequently heard, following the 
concert, that Malek should be heard here in full recital, and it is 


hoped that this may be arranged.—The Evening Wisconsin. 


With the co-operation of Ottokar Malek, the Bohemiz virtuos 





the Milwaukee Maennerchor gave its first concert of the season at 
the Pabst Theatre on Thursday night. The principal attraction was 
Malek, a young man of the spirituelle type and grave demeanor 
common to such masculine recipients of feminine idolatry as Pader 
ewski. Schumann's “Symphonic Etude” struck the popular chord, 
with the stirring movement at the close, and three morceaux by 
Gruenfeld, another by Sauer (a scherzando) and a difficult etude 
by Smetana (“By the Seashore”) made a deep impression. Malek 
seemed at his best in the Gruenfeld Menuetto and Gavotte, which 
gave way to the beautiful tone coloring which seems to flow from 
his fingers. He has sufficient technic, coupled with fine conception, 
to essay the work of the maestro. He was recalled again and again 
—The Milwaukee Sentinel. 


ILFRID VIRGO 


The English Tenor. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
BOXHOLDERS THIS SEASON. 
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MONG those who share their boxes with no one this 
A season at the opera are the Misses Ogden and Robert 
and Ogden Goelet (each a box), William K. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, Mrs. Vanderbilt and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The other boxes are shared. The following ts 
the complete list: 

1. Mrs. Ogden Goelet, all performances F 
2. A. D. Julliard, Mondays and matinees; Miss Annie 
Leary, Wednesdays, and Mrs, Frederic Pearson and Mrz 
Philip M. Lydig, Fridays. 

3. R. T. Wilson and M. Orme Wilson, all performances 
4. August Belmont, all evening performances; J. J] 
Wysong, all matinees 
5. C. M. Hyde, Mondays; John Notman, Wednesdays; 
E. Francis Hyde, Fridays, and Mrs. Harold Brown, odd 
matinees. 

6. William K. Vanderbilt, all performances. 

7. Mrs, Astor and Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor all 
performances. 

8. C. N. Bliss, Mondays; M. C. D. Borden. Wednes 
days; John Claflin, Fridays, and Mr. Bliss, matinees 

9. Charles T. Barney and Stanford White, Mondays 
and Wednesdays; George C. Clark, Fridays, and Mr. Bar- 
ney, matinees 

10. George F. Baker, Mondays; H. C. Fahnestock, 
Wednesdays; William Fahnestock, Fridays, and Messrs 
Baker and Fahnestock, matinees 

11. Perry Belmont, Mondays and Fridays; W. B 
Leeds, Wednesdays, and Miss Jennings, matinees. 

12. Henry Clews and George J. Gould, all performances 

13. Edward Cooper and H. A. C. Taylor, all perform 
ances. 

14. George Henry Warren, Mondays and one-half 
matinees; C. W. Morse, Wednesdays; W. Starr Miller, 
Fridays and one-half matinees 

15. Adrian Iselin and James Stillman, all performances 

16. Levi P. Morton, Mondays; H. H. Rogers, Jr., and 
Walter P. Bliss, Wednesdays, and Mrs. Trevor Fridays 

17. W. D. Sloane and H. McK. Twombly, all perform- 
ances 

18. C. B. Alexander, odd Mondays and even Fridays; 
Herbert L. Terrell, Wednesdays; Joseph Pulitzer, odd 
Fridays; W. G. Oakman even Mondays, and Mr. Alex- 
ander matinees 

19. Henry I. Barbey, Mondays and matinees; H. F 
Dimock, Wednesdays, and George Crocker, Fridays. 

20. D. O. Mills, Ogden Mills and Whitelaw Reid, all 
performances 

21. Seth Barton French, Mondays; Alfred Chapin, 
Wednesdays; Ernest H. Crosby, Fridays, and John Hobart 
Warren, matinees. 

22. W. Seward Webb, Mondays and Fridays; W. E 
Oakman and Mrs. Eliott F. Shepard, matinees, and John 
M. Bowers, Wednesdays. 

23. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mondays and matinees; E. J. 
Berwind, Wednesdays; O. G. Jennings, Fridays 

24. Mrs. Robert Goelet 

25. G. G, Haven and John E. Parsons, all performances 
except those of Fridays, which go to John Sloane 
26. J. Henry Smith, Mondays; James Stillman, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and Mrs. J. L. Barclay, matinees 
27. All performances divided between George S. Bow 
doin, Charles Lanier and Egerton L. Winthrop 
28. W. Bayard Cutting, Mondays; R. Fulton Cutting, 
Fridays; Jacob H. Schiff, Wednesdays, and Mrs. Alfred 
Chapin, matinees 
29. Mrs. Van Ness and Mrs. Gambrill, who share with 
C. P. H. Gilbert 
30. W. C. Whitney, all performances 
31. Mrs. Vanderbilt, all performances 
32. James A. Burden, Luther Kountze and Bradish 
Johnson. 

33. Thomas Hitchcock, Joseph Stickney and J. J. Wy 
song. 





BOWnan 





34. J. B. Haggin, Mondays; Adrian Iselin, Jr., Wednes- 
days, and James W. Gerard, Fridays 
35. J. Pierpont Morgan 


A “PARSIFAL"’ COMMUNICATION. 


Editors Musical Courter 
HE publication in THe MusicaL Gourier seems to have 
attracted the attention of some clergymen to the irre 
ligious character of the piece with which Mr. Conried is 
about to insult the feeling of a large majority of citizens. 
Richard Aldrich has taken up the role of defender of the 
enterprise, but like many defenders he strengthens the 
prosecution. He points out that Mr. Conried does not 
know what he is talking about, and writes It is difficult 
to see what ground Mr. Conried had for affirming that the 
blood of Christ is not supposed to be present on the stage,” 


and further he shows that the whole significance of the 





Grail lies in the fact of that presence 

Mr. Aldrich also writes that “it is true that Wagner 
has attributed some traits to Parsifal that are drawn from 
the life of Christ, through which he has approached that 
Figure,” or as he afterward expresses it, makes him “a 
symbol of Christ.” How after this he can say that “ it is 
not true that Christ’s person is represented,” is a wonder. 
If Parsifal has some traits of Christ that approach that 
Figure,” he certainly represents Christ as far as any the 
atrical performance can represent anything. Mr. Aldrich 
attempts to strengthen his case by adding “the reference to 
him as a ‘redeemer’ does not identify him with Christ.” 
rhis is merely a verbal quibbie he word in common par 
ance always is used with reference to Christ alone, and 
avoided in other cases of “redemption.’’ We speak of “re 
demption of property,” of “redeeming his character,” and 
so on, but the word “redeemer ’ is not used in such a con 


nection 

Mr. Aldrich further states: “It is impossible to find more 
than a passing allusion to the Magdalen in the incident of 
the third act where Kundry anoints Parsifal’s feet and dries 
them with her hair.” 

Here is an historical fact, unparalleled elsewhere, put on 
the stage, and we are asked to believe that it has only a 
») the Mary who was “last at the cross 


passing allusion t 
and first at the tomb.”” Again to quote: “The Holy Com 
munion is, as a matter of fact, twice exhibited in its ex 
ternal features.’ Is there any need of further words? 
Christians certainly are justified in objecting to the ineffable 
mystery of the Eucharist being parodied on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House before a fashionable audience 
of New York’s Four Hundred, and the scene must be 
equally repulsive to the Jewish portion of the hearers, for 
they are always carefully respectful of the religious belief 


or prejudice of their fellow citizens GUATAMA, 





Wagner Opera in Boston. 
| ie conduct Wagner in Boston and meet with almost 


universal praise is something not given to many. EI- 
liott Schenck, however, has proved an exception, as the fol 


lowing clippings of “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” per 





7 . 7 ~ 1 
formances under his direction show 

The Overture (‘‘Tannhauser”) nder Mr, Schenck’'s scholar 1 
rection, was given with splendid effectiveness, and throughout the 
evening he led the forces before him, singers and orchestra, with 
excellent results.—Transcript 

lannhauser.”—Mr. Schenck, the conductor, deserves credit for 
handling his forces admirably, the chorus and orchestra being kept 
in unison throughout the performance The great Overture was 
played very well, and aroused some enthusiasm on the part of an 
audience not particularly demonstrative at any time Globe 

lannhauser.”—Mr, Schenck’s energetic arm led the orchestra to 
irprisingly good results Advertiser 

Lohengrin rhe performance last night was earnest, the ches 
tra being at its very best, and Mr. Schenck conducting w much 
appreciation.—Transcr 

Mr. Schenck’s beat was vigorous s reading of the Overture was 
eminently praiseworthy Advertiser 

The performance was excellent; the chorus a1 rchestra met 
their demands in a satisfactory manner. Conductor Schenck held 


is forces under control and the ensembles went smoothly Globe 


—_——__ PORTRAITS OF Po SUCCESSFUL PROFESSIONAL 





PUPILS 


MARY BACKUS SKILLMAN. 


Professional Piano and Theory Pupil of E. M. Bowman 


E. M. BOWMAN, Piano and Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York City. 


ORGAN PRIVILEGES IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


















































































































MADAME BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


> 


ME. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER as the 
soloist with the Chicago Orchestra last week 
added another triumph to the many in her 

brilliant career. The appended criticisms prove her to be 
one of the greatest attractions in the city she calls “home”: 

Close to 5,000 persons were in attendance at the public rehearsa! 
of the Chicago Orchestra yesterday afternoon, and enthusiasm was 


abundantly in evidence throughout the whole of the program. 
* * * * 


. . . * * 
Che soloist of the afternoon was Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, who 
chose for her concerto the A minor of Grieg. Judging from the 


work sone by her Thursday evening at the Presbyterian Hospitai 
concert, and from that with the orchestra yesterday, Madame Zeisler 
has made a striking change in her methods as an interpreter. She 
evidently has become an advocate of deliberateness of tempos. A!! 
the solo numbers heard from her Thursday evening were taken at 
slower speed than had been customary with her in them in the past, 
and again yesterday the Grieg Concerto was played throughout with 
more of moderation in tempo and in dynamic effect than the present 
writer recalls having ever before noticed in her work. 

It takes something like moral courage to play slowly in public 
in this day and generation of technical facility. The accusation of 
play fast lies so impatiently on the lips of the 
Zeisler, it 
result is a marked gain in the artistic impressiveness 


inability to listener. 
But Madame 


own, and the 


seems, has made this needed courage her 


and beauty of her work. 
of 


admirable 


She read the Grieg Concerto with fine appreciation its pro 


nouncedly character, performance in 


its technical completeness and its eloquent revealment of the poetic 


romantic giving a 
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An artist who departs from this 
Any liberties which may 


read exactly as they are written. 
plan invites instant comparison of method. 
be taken are apt, as a consequence, to practically monopolize the 
hearer’s attention. 

In purely pianistic effects Mrs. Zeisler excels. 
of tone, the melting legato and the technic which place her in a 
position where her popularity is deserved. Her encores were de 
lightful bits. The first was Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird” and the 
second Poldini’s Chicago Record-Herald. 


She has the purity 


Poupée Valsante.”’ 








HOW TO DO IT. 





The great chords rolled out from the instrument as if an entire 
orchestra were playing 

All Miss Cottlow’s interpretations are liberal and bold rather than 
subtle. Chopin, who comes out from De Pachmann’s hands as the 
very elf of the piano, with Miss Cottlow is a shouting magician. 
His Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39, was so rendered by her that 
it had the brilliance of the downpour of a great cataract. 

The Liszt numbers showed her great command of her instrument, 
her technic, intellectuality and strength, and the final number, a 
trio, in which she was assisted by Mr. Blumenfeld on the violin and 
Mr. Weiss on the ‘cello, her varied ot 
execution and expression.—The Bulletin, San Francisco, October 14, 


1903. 


brought out all resources 





There re 


rendition 


is a 


Miss Cottlow is decidedly an emotional pianist. 
markable strength about her playing. Certainly, 
florid, which fact, perhaps, relieves some of the more heavy com 
positions of the feeling of oppressiveness.—The San Francisco Even 


ing Post. 


her is 


Miss Cottlow is an emotional pianist of the Carrefio type, and her 


technic gives such adequate expression of her temperament that 
criticism is disarmed, no matter how original an interpretation she 


The Bach number was remarkably spor 


chooses for her subject. 
taneous, but the distinctly modern flavor the player gave it was an 
agreeable change from the classic coldness which purists deem essen 
tial in their treatment of this master. Miss Cottlow commands an 
amount of bravura surprising in one of her physique, and but sel 
A 


dom descends to mere harshness of effect. program containing 
nothing lighter than Chopin's C sharp minor Scherzo and includ 
ing Liszt’s great E major Polonaise, the Romanza in A minor 
of Tschaikowsky, a Brahms number and a Bach Fugue, required 
excellent playing to make it a success. But Miss Cottlow was forced 
to respond to two encores—she gave a Chopin Mazurka and an 


arrangement of Beethoven's Scottish Dances—and received quite an 





content of the attractive composition. Encores were demanded and 
responded to with the Henselt “If I Were a Bird” and Poldini’s ovation at the close. It was a singing tone and the prevailing aban 
“Waltzing Doll.”—Chicago Tribune, November 14, 1903. donatta of her style which made even the heaviest compositions 
eee palatable.—The San Francisco Chronicle, October 14, 1903. 
If there be a millionaire in the city with soul so dead that ! 
has thus far successfully steeled himself against the appeal of th 
Chicago Orchestra trustees, let him attend the concert this week, 
ge ; ARTHUR PRYOR'S BAND. 
and then if his purse strings remain taut let him make his peace 
th th In xh , 1 r r ’ ‘ 
with the Almighty, for he is spiritually done for RTHUR PRYOR, the great trombone piayer, who 
At the public rehearsal of yesterday afternoon Theodore Thomas . ’ . ° 
' ; _ , ' traveled with Sousa’s Band as soloist for several 
and his men, sisted by Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, presented : d ; 
a program that in its artistic makeup and masterful reading could HE New York Tribune music reporter says of Edwin years, made his début as band leader Sunday night in th 
hardly be duplicated, and in the ce something | & -ople : ’ “ 1 “ } Majestic The - ‘he auc ~ 4 c larg anc y ly 
wily be duplonted, snd cre tudience something like 4,800 peog Grasse’s violin playing: “His left hand is better than ijestic Theatre The audience was large and gree 
listened with an attention that amounted to no less than reverence | b ; A ” den anding encore after encore 
That Mrs. Zeisler was responsible for a good share in the overflow us DOW arm Phis sndiciousl ‘roman’ secure = ituaies 
‘ ‘ r : : T s ( ous! arr: ( rogram as iven: 
of citizens attracted there can be no doubt, for the first pianist of We publish herewith a cut of the Tribune reporter - . ) inged prog is g 
1 7 ° ’ T ‘ rture, Guarany ( n 
her day is not without honor in her own city. Her name, standing playing violin in a children’s orchestra The extraordi Reshenine sickgt Ot gery ae ae 
4 assurance of her art, is on njure with, an he fac lat . ¢ ¢ ‘ > po cacti ‘ , 
_— <sdlabe oe ee wee d — Sen tha nary position of the performer must raise in the mind of Rinse Martin 
never disappoints, whatever the popularity of the selection s 3 1 I " " | | . | 
> artiz server a s ) 2 yhethe , lance Suit 1ew) ry 
chooses, makes her appearance a musical event that can scarcels the impartial observer a strong doubt as to whether the _ ; . , 
rr =p Ola 
be reckoned too high. But that the orchestra and Mr. Thomas fully Tribune reporter knows a good bow arm when he sees — "Thess : 
‘ . 1 : 1 3 é ° . ¢ rT usking Bee 
shared the honors of the afternoon with the soloist and con- jt, At any rate the interesting picture shown here offers ice al alae Weil, 
tributed greatly to the enjoyment of the fine audience, is equally , 1 ae : . = a ee . 
a diverting problem for all violinists \ria for soprano, La Traviata ; Verd 
certalr 
. Miss Blanch iP d 
Mrs er played the Grieg A minor Concerto. It is neither ; aT “ Blanche Duffie , 
: Gioc« " sano ‘onchie 
the most attractive nor the best liked number of her repertory. It COTTLOW’S PACIFIC COAST TOUR. 5 W amen H 
1 ot agner in 
r s tor a supreme musicianship, a fluent technic, superiative gifts T-rTIem, . Ther » ° 
+ ol ; , : UGUSTA COTTLOW continues to win laurels on Caprice, La Danseuse aot B 
n aiding and phrasing, and particularly in its crashing, inspiring * 3 “ s : M h. Mr. Black M Pp 
f n magnificent physical force, and all of these virtues Mrs her Pacific Coast tour. Some San Francisco crit- Facteristic arch, Mr. Diac an (hrs me) ao 
Z ! Th it ; ntains many passages that the icism rea nded Violin s Romance sans Paroles Wieniawski 
eisler supplies lat also contains ma yassages that, to t s > > ad: 
ariel EEA ddgemtahien odes” eee Miss Dorothy Hoyle 
sonia pes ee a ee ee ee ee ae Miss Augusta Cottlow, the eminent pianist, gave her first concert \jjegro from Cricket on the Hearth Goldmar! 
= awiy Tue y . z yri all, it being her first appearance in San . | 
Mrs. Zeisler was received with that spontaneous enthusiasm that ney Cong Se See wae, % Rainy her Cont ane . The band is well balanced and plays with spirit and de 
' ‘ “te i Francisco since she played as a child some years ago with the , M Pp - t M P ’ . 4 
2 “ Se ee ee is iis acgs lige, ee pags 4 sie Bauer Symphony Orchestra. It may be safely said that the prophe- ©!S!OnN under Mr. ryors baton . . ry 92 S latest 
ti agg = e Ceintiest munibers: sn a iat, OE I P tia = Bird cies made long ago for the child pianist were not made in vain, march, ““Mr. Black Man, was played tor the first time 
(Henselt and “The Dance of the Doll” (Poldini) They were in " a : 
‘ and Miss Cottlow’s performance last evening warranted every flat- and had to be thrice repeated 
marked contrast to the solo number, and inspiringly delicate in n we Th ee A : eaekin ie the ecole pre! : 
omnes ; : ( come Inter Ocean. tering expectation. ere were tone pictures a-pienty, ~ n ce r The trombone solos played by Mr. Pryor with his ac 
laid on with a generous but careful brush. Miss Cottlow possesses ' Ae ? 
,, customed brilliancy evoked much applause 
a marvelous technic, a rich imagination and a keen poetic insight i: 4 - ; PF 
Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, ever a favorite with local music lovers, ito the purpose of the composer. She has a finely drawn tempera rhe other solists were Miss Blanche Duffield, soprano ; 
was the centre of inte it the Chicago Orchestra concert yester- ment and a dignified manner. From the brilliant passages in the Simone Mantia, euphonium player, and Dorothy Hoyle, 
day, a concert with drawing powers strong enough to cause the Liszt Etude, where the keen, glistening notes literally came in a  yjojjnist. 
1 7 } . >» annie > i. ate 3 s ri : ately 2 of ¢ Sach motif or the passion - 
Auditorium to be crowded. Enthusiastic applause, sufficient to se- Crystal shower, to the stately tread of a Bach mo ; = ihe As a conductor Mr. Pryor shows intelligence and good 
cure a double encore, w given the pianist, and then Mr. Thomas, 4nd romance of Chopin, she is always the artist. The Brahms Caprice ; ; H Lye . ce tant 
wi it the assistance of a soloist, succeeded in the last half of was a study in tone production and warmly poetic, with shadowy MUsiIClansnhip e is graceful and forcefu e holds his 
the program in rousing an almost equal amount of enthusiasm suggestions of half veiled bits of counterpoint. In the control of forces well in hand and accomplishes excellent results 
Mrs. Zeisier played the Grieg A minor Concerto. Her interpreta- the dynamics, Miss Cottlow shows a broad sweep, to the uttermost There is no reason why his band should not win success 
Ww marked by several original features and was not strictly limits of sound. The audience was deservedly enthusiastic and was oem hinted 
rding to the score. Whether one is pleased or not with the rewarded with two encores, a Scotch Dance by Beethoven and D 
2 will depend largely upon who the hearer is and the frame an A minor Mazourka of Chopin. The Liszt Etude and Polonaise Mile. Antonia olores in Paris. 
of mind in which he happens to be. The opening octave passage served best to show to advantage the artist’s great technic. She LLE. DOLORES, who arrived in Paris October 15, 
aker lov than the metro idicatio ch ¢ x plz has a fascinating legato, even in the most rapid passages, and a e 3 
tak ver than I metronome indication which irieg placed g leg : "60 I Pp os from New York, will rest during December In 
imt ite bove it. She also introduced a number of accelerations trill that is inimitable. The Chopin Scherzo was a delicious bit . 
nd retards for ich there was no authority, except that which every of legato work, woven through a woof of shimmering treble song January she will sing in Holland and on February 16 she 
the right exercise in a performance. One who makes with a presto finale-—The San Francisco Call, October 15, 1903. is engaged by the Philharmonic Society, of Warsaw. Later 
e of this prerogative is in danger, for many listen sae in that month she will give a series of recitals in Berlin 
t ‘ t ear a perfect performance of the wo as f a Cottlow, the pianist, gave her first recital at Lyric Hall 
fect performance of the work as the com Augusta Cottlo gh » 8 , * and will appear in other concerts there and in other Get 
pose ended it ild be played. last night before an audience of musical appreciation, but not of a sie 
Var t disregard of dynamic and tempo indications size worthy of the artist’s great ability. Miss Cottlow is a genuine "nl cues. ' ‘ 
art apt to be start and to distract the attention from he general surprise—so slight, so frail, so small, she looks as if she could Her Vienna recitals will take place in the Boesendorfer 
beauty of effect which soloist and orchestra are striving to secure. bring forth only tiny rivulets of sound, and all unsuspected, she H{all, on March 9, 12 and 18, followed by concerts in the 
1e first part of the adagio was playec th a bez ful singing tone i 1 hunder. She handles Ta : 
The first part e adagio v playe i wi 1 a beautiful singing tone, pours forth music of the volume of thunde a : the g and other Austrian centres. 
but in the pesante passage which follows, there were some synco- piano as if it were a small toy. The first number, Bach’s D major O | ; Pp , N. V ‘ 
pations which came close to being ragged. Those who hear Mr. Prelude and Fugue for the organ, was played with positive grandeur n her arrival in Faris recently N. ert went trom 
Thomas week after week ve grown accustomed to hearing scores —such force, such decision, such masculine power and conviction. London especially to see her. 
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ON PIANO PLAYERS. 





{From Tue Musicat Courter Extra, November 14.]} 


Boston, Mass., November 10, 19 


lo 


| 


the Musical Court 
NOVICE Tue 


printed my article about piano players much to my 


in 


surprise, aud again not much to my surprise. My delay 
in answering your letter is due to the circumstance that I 
do not see your Musicat Courter Extra. I see your 


Musicat Courier, the music paper, every week, but it is a 
hard thing to get hold of your Extra for people who are 


not in the music trade, and I suppose that that has its ob 


ject 


[ wrote to you last time that if you would publish my 


letter | would take my hat off to you, and I have done so 


allegorically, and admit that | may have been mistaken in 


my judgment as to the motives which control your pub 
leation,; but that is not the question under discussion 
he question “up to us,” as they say nowadays, is the 


mechanical character of piano players and the natural re 


ilt upon the intelligence of the people and the psycho 
logical eftect upon the brain, and consequently upon the 
mind; for I am one of those who believe in the physical 


basis of the mind. I believe that if you strike a man with 








a pebble on his skull and the blow is hard enough to make 
an indent so as to affect his brain, it will affect the mind 
that emanates from that part of the brain 
My contention is, in the first place, that music an art 
Of course, we all know that; but if it is an art it must be 
something that represent r personal feelings This is 
the groundwork of rt (rt the expression of the 
human feeling, and as Tolst Chere can be ) art 
unless the one from whom it emanates succeeds in making 
others infectious If the infection does not go out fron 
the artist to others so that they feel the same as he do 
rs ething like he does, then that has been an inef 
fect effort, and it has not yet reached the point of art 
I mu str t which has become dominant 
nowaday ind probably very mu o the discomfiture of 
mu the g run) ep t happens to be 
ep wadavs It r ' é 
yre, or the violin, but nowadays it e piano which is 
he factor To practice and play wy the piano is par 
nd | t! t ( I t “ ) 
pire to become proiess d ) 
who desire to rea n ¢ sition among the dilet 
ta ie first p p ar 
I Non in Ww | ut t 
{ ! y, thorough bass and instrumenta 
tion. If anyone ild invent iment that could pr 
du n sheets I iper t technic resources 
f composition it would ) ill kinds of people t 
write symphoni It is only a question of degree as br 
tweer h 1 nstru t nd the Pian a or Piano 
Player. While the P 1 enables us to a d the t 
nicality of piano playing, su in instrument as I suggest 
would enable us to save all the time we require in the 
study of compos n, har ny, thorough bass and in 
strumentation 
I would like to ask you vy wha symphon.es 
those would be w tl 1! gz WwW save stud Ss 
time and troub study other symphonies i1 der t 
arn what symphonies are How uch can any human 
veing know about a Beethove ra Liszt compe 
sition for the piano, or ( urne or a Chopin 
e.ude—how much can any person know about such 
i work when he has never 1 1 it on the piano himsclf 
What does he know about the relations to the keyboa d 
r the expression of feeing D yone meat e] 
me, or any person who has any elligence about musi 
that because a person has a el daughter, a brvther 
or anyone who plays thes« ys at home, that he or she 
is therefore able to play nself or herself by means 
of the Piano Playe with that telligence which the st 
dent himself possesses? Just imagine the distortcd com 
positions that- must be p'ayed upon the Pianola tcday, and 
by the Pianola I mean all Piano Players 
In the study of painting it lcccssary to become a 
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ARION CONCERT. 

















draughtsman first, then to learn color division, composi 
tion, foreshortening and the application of the pigments, , 
3 IS first concert the new season was given by the 
in addition to the higher features, such as the perspective, a . 
‘ : : Arion Singmeg Society at s clubhouse on Sunday 
&c. A man in Naples some years ago invented a machine , 
, : evening. The usu ge audience was present and 
to run by electricity by means of which a statue is placed : ; 
. found much to enjoy, judging by the unsparing applause 
into a form ard five blocks marble in five separate . , 
the re« s and the encores Director Lorenz has worked 
forms surround that statue, the machine beginning to » 
: ’ : wonders with his chorus, and its singing was on the 
work and chiseling out duplicates of that statue for church , : : 
7“ s wl e aS nearly pertect a spe ne vor ensempbie as 
purposes, in order to enable the churches in Italy and |, , ; , : 
7 a has been heard in this city There is rt rcing ¢ ces 
Europe generally to get statues of the saints and others ‘ . ; 
, : and yet when necessary a ringing similarly, the 
at insignificant prices compared with the present Phat ; : ; 
: . A . me pianos and pilanissimos while n exage@ecrated re nec 
is what I would call a Statue Player. Is that art? Wil ? , : 
. down to the utmost fineness mp bie W eg nate 
that not discourage the poor fellows who are making are ‘ , ‘ 
: dynamics The “attack” is accurate and the phrasing 
statues with the chisel, and who thereby become encour : . ‘ 
. a ~ ‘ testihes to the leaders conscientious care r those mi 
aged to advance in their art? Will that not stop them ae 
; : nute musi details without which chor singing may be 
altogether and drive the art of sculpture out of the maz 
. - erpowering but never artistic 
ket, and substitute for the inspired piece sculpture a 
: E - uard J \ Singe. « Vowel Sing made 
piece of mechanical sculpture? It is the same tendency 
( t < e eve 2 D were 
as the Piano Player : 
‘ , ncerne tl Z R W S¢ Crewelhte 
I suppose it must be admitted that the nearer the mind : 
; ‘ Statte” also met w enthu ecept which 
gets to the object itself, the closer its relat s he better ‘9 
é t lly comp ed a repetitior e W 
the result must be It is for this reason that reading is ~~ 2 
‘ . M el Banner, the « played tw 
such an eminently satisfactory art because the mind at 
: : -_ : vements from Mende ( d seemed to 
once strikes the symbols of the language and assimilates ; 
F ; : ‘ e in admirable trin H “ ree nd mult 
them Therefore architecture is so difficult because the 7 , , , 
red s DOW g g ft r nad his techr 
process itself is so distant from the mind as it were : , 
the same br to w s accust ed his 
Iherefore it is that music is so fascinating because it . 
pub n all his perfort ‘ He nsist¢ y rec ed 
‘ ; b dtenetl +] , ‘ j ' t : ; 
comes at once and directly i he shape ¢ tones and 
. r . ‘ . er some orter ers t playe n eT re 
sounds to the mind To make the distance as the Piano . 
~ . 1 °M - , Sair 
Player does is to get away from the main object \ piano : , D 
2 “shins S S S | ‘ | W or @ re 
would be an absolutely ideal ir nt the fingers : : 
could produce on the strings now what the mers dé : ‘ . 
. » yz tior Q < She } ly 
Then we would have a fine instrument; we would get 
> . o mt i ( Ww 
nearer to the mode and means express he reasor 
; , t songs M W g | t she | 
that the pian s mecl i s because € ict that 
> ’ t v st< ( « rt c ngeing 
there S an action s 1s illed, betwee t finger ps 
t reat ‘ g < t ( ( 
and the strings If the irp cou d be constructed S 
get the volume and re e it would be ‘ ‘ 7 ; 
. i 2 \ . ‘ I i l 
ment, particularly we uld have the mpass , 1 \f 1 
eserve [ l Lore 
( 1 ly ! rested he Piar Player ‘ | 
I am only interested in the ques whet ‘ 9 fir G | \ 
most dreadful blow tl mus has | biy received ‘A P 
mer } perat Ni ' 
ever teach you T machine uld ¢ nvert 
ke one an ar every would nat y be . : 
; , Madame Fisk's Recitals. 
rtist he es but the s , 
makes you an rtis nust be side of y 1 t is t Say, MI KATHARINI | SK ng 
the propu ind the npulse must come from side t \ give 1 ! M ha 
Every n W ‘ te to play the piar would ge ‘ I 1 ‘ ning, } , I J The N 
technic « piat playing t gl i strumer tin 27 t rt ‘ ( 
migh be s ed ut the first rule i rt is \ (,erma t < Ww 
ind govern witl ut! ty he ec! the rt nd ‘ ely g I y I r Luc 
one has ever been an artist in the whole ry n . ' r M | 
n nent } d ’ first y P his t M , Nord M () LH | 
and who uld instrt thers c t ind the i } rie t t esst 
struction of that technic produced new artis yecause the re fir ' ‘ t Rx clo 
pupils have to be me tecl ans be y become ar ext I vy eve 
sts That was r se with Ray F P gino 
ne example, for there ever w | eing b y 
with whom there was no necessity e a techr S 
was Raphael d Perugit s I é nd y b i 
these first class geniuses were npelled tudy the . K 
technic of their art before ey he ! s M ! - 
Liszt, Rubinstein—a f them were t as 
was Paganini; just as every other nis t y nd > . 
1 ) ” 
when they are not great technicians ‘ ‘ great 
( 
musicians, no matter in which dircctior e technicality « H RS 
may go. Now, the Piano Player proposes eliminate ) ‘ 
most of this, and therefore musi \mer s going te \ = 
be trievably injured through the app tion of this ese 
irre ) J i rn I Schumann 
oa : ’ | 
engine Those who know nothing ut 1 e nm , 
business with it, and those wl \ c g about 
! 
music should agait s I said he e. be imed them 
selves to use 
A Harvarp Stupent Wuo Has No TIME To ke ‘ 
Waste on MecHaAnics in M \ \\ 
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November 14, 1903 


Boston, Mass., 

HE contest for the opera scholarships at the Wm. L. 
Whitney International School took place on Thurs 
Mr. Giraudet was the only 


day and Friday evenings. 


judge. 
Ss & 

Mr. Baur will play at his second recital at Steinert Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, December 5, pieces by Bach, Ga- 
Chabrier, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Mosz- 
kowski; also César Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Varia 
tions for piano and harmonium, with the assistance of 
Wallace Goodrich. 


briel Faure, 


es & 

Miss Priscilla White has a very large class at Lasell, 
\uburndale. She teaches there two days in the week an‘! 
her assistant, Miss Helen Goodrich, goes out four days 
Che increase in this department has been rapid since Miss 
White first took the management of it a few years ago 


J €& 
Miss Clara Munger’s pupil, Miss Laura van Kuran, will 
be the soloist at the third of the recitals by Charles Pear- 


given at the Tuileries on Monday 
Miss Van Kuran will sing two 


son Anthony, to be 
wT ~ 
afternoon, November 23 


groups of songs: 


Devebibe trots Ea TOs Oa Osos cssdsvacessssviniexveviecivéicssvnve Lalo 
ageeivense-scanes Franz 

yuise... os ...-Charpentier 

rina eukebien eediies .... Scarlatti 


‘ . Tschaikowsky 
svecownveeed Dell’ Acqua 





to sing the baritone part in the 
‘Dream of Cecilia on January 26. 
On December 10 Mr. Townsend is one of the soloists in 
rhe Golden Legend” at Nashua, N. H. During the past 
Townsend has sung at Spencer, Great Bar 
rington, Northampton, Barton, Hardwick, Lincoln, New 
Providence, Worcester and North Adams. The 
f these concerts were identical, Mr. Townsend 


Stephen Townsend is 
Gerontius” with the 


ortnight Mr 


Bedford 





nging ‘Gather 


Rosebuds,” Whelpley; “Drink to Me 

Only with Thine Eyes,” Townsend; “Gipsy Johr,” Clay, 
nd “Sword of Ferrara,” Builard. 
Ss €& 


rhe New 
en subscription concerts to be given in Jordan 
Hall, beginning November 17, 

ind chorus, members of the faculty, advanced pu- 
| nd others, as follows: November 17, inaugural con- 
ert cf the new organ in Jordan Hall, Henry M. Dunham; 
December 1, conservatory orchestra (fifty-two players) 
and advanced students, G. W. Chadwick conductor; De- 
f chamber music, the Longy Club; 
chorus (150 singers), orchestra 


England Conservatory of Music announces a 


by the conservatory or 


concert ¢ 
January 8, conservatory 
February 1, piano recital, George 
Proctor; February 12, chamber music concert, the Adam- 
March 8 
March 22, organ recital, Wallace Good- 
\pril 5, piano recital, Carl Stasny; April 22, chorus 
tra and advanced students. 


P 
d advanced students; 


conservatory orchestra and ad 


300kings at Jordan Hall, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are December 3 in the evening a charity con- 
cert for the benefit of the Massachusetts Infants’ Asylum 
The Adamowski Trio will give the program. December 8, 
evening, vocal recital by Miss Torrey. December 9, Bos- 
ton Singing Club. 

eS & 

A concert is to be given at the Roston Art Club on the 
i8th by Carl Sobeski and his pupils, Miss Elisa Worthley, 
of Brookline, and Charles Turner, assisted by Miss Emily 
Enneking, violin, and at the piano Miss Evelyn Kendall, 
Miss Darziger, and Phillip Dallinger, also pupils of Mr 
Sobeski. 

Se = 

Mrs. Alice Hilliard, concert pianist, has her studio at 
ot Newbury street. Her son, Herbert Beeton Hilliard, 
diploma graduate of the Royal Conservatory of Leipsic, 
teaches at 221 Huntington Chambers. 


= <= 


The Currier Trio is composed of Frank Currier, violin; 
3ertram Currier, ‘cello, and Miss Linda Ekman, pianist 
eH & 
Mrs. Ruby Cutter Savage will sing in “Elijah” at St 
Paul, Minn., February 109. 
Se = 

The following program of songs by American com- 
posers will be given by George Devoll, tenor, and Edwin 
Isham, baritone, with Mrs. J. E. Tippett at the piano, at 
Steinert Hall, November 18: 
Song from the Persian....... 
Dis moi, mon cceur... re 
Je demande 4 l’oiseau......... ...++-Mrs. Beach 
...Margaret Lang 


..A, Foote 
..Clayton Johns 


Song in the Songless..... 

I ein ccanudinncatceectsaacereseeenaene ‘ 

When All the World Is Young.. . vats .Percy Atherton 

The Brink of Night......... 3 i eeeeeeeG. W. Chadwick 

..Edgar S. Kelley 
Sidney Homer 
Arthur Whiting 


NE rte eee 
Thy Voice Is Heard... 
Love Is Life’s End 


Canadian Boat Song.... ng Se 
Cradle Hymn ~ . ‘ ..E. A. MacDowell 
Serenade....... ‘ Percy Atherton 
How Do I Love Thee : H. K. Hadley 


Benjamin Whelpley 
Harvey W. Loomis 

Henry F. Gil 
Harvey W 
Harvey W. Loomis 


I Know a Hill 

A Little Dutch Garden 
Pirate’s Song 

Love on the Sea 





Loomis 
Bonnie Piper's Tune 
=e & 
A students’ recital given by the Faelten Pianoforte 
School at Huntington Chambers Hall Wednesday evening 
attracted an exceptional audience, including a number of 
representative musicians of the city who are seldom seen 
at pupils’ exhibitions. After seeing what these children 
did and how well they have grasped the details of musical 
knowledge, it is no wonder that the work of the Faelten 
School attracts such unusual attention here and in wider 
circles. The school evidently wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the pianist must be, first of all, a good musician 
Harry Gibbs, five years old, demonstrated conclusively 
that sound and practical knowledge can be acquired in the 
earliest childhood, and the other children—Ruth Lavers, 


Estelle Mardon, Eva Lee, Carl Perley, Robert Gibb, Ruth 


Rapoport and Mary Pumphrey—proved that the posses- 
sion of such training is bound to foster the art of piano 
playing. 
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The music committee of the First Baptist Church, Com- 
monwealth avenue, announces that on the evening of No- 
vember 22 a series of seven musical services from stand- 
ard oratorios will be begun under the direction of James 
D. D. Comey, the musical director. The quartet, of which 
Mrs. Jeannie Crocker Follett is soprano, will be assisted 
by a chorus of the leading church singers of Boston. As 
in former years, due to the popularity of these services, 
each service will be repeated on the following Sunday 
evening and admission will be by card until 7:25 

Among the oratorios to be given are “The Messiah,” 
“Stabat Mater,” “Elijah,” “The Creation,” “The Redemp 
tion” and “St. Paul,” the last named of which has not been 
given for some years by the church 
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William Kittredge, tenor, announces the opening of his 
new studio at 160 Boylston street, where he is ready to 
accept engagements for concerts, recitals and oratorio, and 
to receive pupils for vocal instruction. Mr, Kittredge has 
recently returned from Paris where he was for some years 
a pupil of Sbriglia, and Koenig of the Grand Opéra 
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Miss Alice Cummings has a number of engagements 
booked for December, among them being a concert at Ded 
ham at Mrs. Albert Nickerson’s on December i5 with the 
Arbos Quartet, December 17 at Waltham with Carl On 
dricek and Ralph Smalley, and December 18 at Fitchburg 
a recital with Ondricek 


se 


Mme. Vinello Johnson sung a group of songs by Mr 
Gilberte at the reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Gilberte 
to Lynn Pratt of the “Captain Barrington” Company at 
their residence on Thursday afternoon. 

It will be of interest to the many friends and acquaint 
ances of the Schlesinger family, of Paris, to hear that Miss 
Schlesinger is to make her début in December at Nancy 
France, in the part of Marguerite in “Faust.” 
name will be Valliere 


Her stage 


Ct 
Mollenhauer’s former pupil Miss Marie Nichols 
Serlin success at her London début recently 


Emil 
repeated her 
The English critics were unanimous in their praise of her 
art. She sails for home November 17. 
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An organ concert will be given at the New Berkeley 
Temple on November 19 by George Henry Howard, as 
sisted by Stephen Townsend 
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Miss Gertrude Farnsworth, Miss Eva March, Miss Hor 
tense Estes, Richard Stevens, Anthony Reese and Charles 
Giard were the soloists at the pupils’ recital at the New 
England. Conservatory of Music on November 14 

Ct 

Miss Edith Castle sang in Portland recently at one of 

the concerts arranged by Miss McGregor, her numbers be 


New England Conservatory, 


SCHOOL OF OPERA. 


Sig. ORESTE BIMBONI, Conductor, 




















SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES FOR STUDY AND PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 
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THEODORE 


HABELMANN 


for many years director general of grand opera in Europe, also 
stage director of Metropolitan Opera House and representative of 
L. Krelinger & Co, European Operatic Agency, Berlin, has just 
returned from Kurope, after successfully securing engagements for 
the following operatic students: Miss Sara Anderson and Mr. Joseph 
Regneas, engaged respectively as first prima donna and first basso, 
Stadt Theatre, Elberfeld; Mr. Allen ©. Hinckley, as first b-+sso, 
Stadt Theatre, Hamburg (al! pupils of Oscar Saenger); Miss Har- 
riet Behne, first contralto, Stadt Theatre, Breslau (voca! pupil of 
Li!li L-hmann). A limited number of students will be accepted and 
drilled in al! branches necessary for a complete operatic educa 
tion on his newly built stage, with mise-en-scéne and necessary 
properties. Mr. H iBELMANN can be seen by appointment only. 


Residence: 157 West 49th St., New York City. 








Daily Mercury, April, 1903. 





FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF THE ENGLISH TENOR 


Mr. WILLIAM GREEN 


Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Specially engaged as principal tenor Cincinnati May Festival, 1904. 
Elgar’s “‘ Dream of Gerontius.’’ 


Throughout the resonant quality of his voice Mr. William Green, the tenor soloist, gave 
was demonstr:ted, and the music could hardly 
have been delivered with more effect. The 
long and exacting monologues were sustained 
with wonderful power and expression.—Bristol Mr. 


Mr. William Green was really great, and his 
performance altogether revealed his talent at 
its highest.—Birmingham Post, March 24, 1903. 


Sole Direction: N. VERT, 9 East Seventeenth St., NEW YORK. 


March, April and May, 1904, 


** ELIJAH,” 


“If With All Your Hearts” in a manner which 
we have seldom heard equaled.—Bristol Echo, 
October 8, 1902. 

William Green sang magnificently. 
There is no other word to use in respect ot} 
his work. The purity of his voice has always 
been an odmistble artistic asset of this fine 
singer.—London Morning Advertiser, Septem- 
ber 10, 1903. 
























ing two groups of songs by MacDowell. On December 2 
‘ Miss Castle sings at the opening concert of the MacDowell 
Club at Pilgrim Hall 
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Heinrich Gebhard will give a recital at Steinert Hall on 
December 3. Mr. Gebhard already 
planned out and many engagements booked 


has a busy season 


] The second of the season's series of chamber concerts 


by the Kneisel Quartet will be given at Potter Hall on 
Tuesday evening. 
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George A, Copeland, Jr., a young pianist from whom 


much is expected, returned from his study abroad last 


spring, remain in Boston 
with Harold Bauer, who is teaching between concerts at 
the William L. Whitney International School 


and will this season to study 


for Vocalists. 
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The announcement that Miss Geraldine Farrar has 
signed an engagement for two years at the Grand Opéra in 
. Paris is of great interest here. Her work at the Royal 
Opera House in Berlin has been watched with attention 
This season she will sing a new roles Massenet’s 
, Manon, Desdemona in Verdi’s “Otello,” and probably 


Giovanni.’ 
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One of the features of the Ibsen play, ““The Pretenders,” 


Donna Elvira in “Don 


soon to be produced by the Jefferson Dramatic Club, of 
Brookline, will be the music, with the old Norse chara 
teristics, which is being composed especially for the occa 


sion by Bertram H. Currier, and is to be rendered by a 
quartet from the Boston Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Rudolf Nagel 
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John Hermann Loud will give his thirty-second free 


recital in Harvard Church, Brookline, next Mon 


at 8 o'clock 


organ 


dav evening 
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Miss Evangeline Florence, a native of Cambridge 


had da 


-arnival 


obtained in Boston 


Kirby 


education 
the West 


concert in September 
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whose musical was 





prominent part i (England) ( 
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Zeisler is to give 
Hall > 
It contains, among others 
No. 2, and Moszkowski's 


The program which Mrs. Bl 





Tuesday afternoor Steinert 


on 





one of interest and originality 





Beethoven’s Sonata, 


Suite No. 50 





op 1O 
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Hans Schneider lectured before 
Club at Providence, R. I “Parsifal,” 
lecture with stereopticon views. Mr. Schneider 

srockton Woman's 


Miss Emma Maynard, a pupil 












November 6 
E Doyle 


trating the 


the Sarah 
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delivered a lecture 
Club on “Russian 
of Mr. Schneider, 
posers, including 


recently before the 
Music.” 
played composit ons of 


flat 






Russian con 







Tschaikowsky’s B Concerto 
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Frederick N. Waterman 
phony Chambers on Huntingtor 


minor 
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Mile. Avigliana is the the Lamperti 


method of 


representative ol 





singing in this city 
Ss 
Mrs. S Nobbs 
Europe early in the month of December 
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Clemens, organist 
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is expected to arrive from 
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America about four years ago from Berlin, where he was 4 par with that of his ciate ake wort 
. Hem . eminent factor ‘ . - 
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Coloratura Soprano 


FOR TERMS AND DATES 


Address P. M. HAMMOND, 
619 St. James Building, New York City. 








SOLE DIRECTION: 


L. 6. CHARLTON 









Gifted with a superb voice 


An admirable singer. 


GHarces TREE 


The Eminent English Bass-Baritone. 
Compass lower F to upper B Flat. 


In America January and February, 1904. 


‘“‘ Elijah,”’ 23 performances last season. ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 19 performances, 1902. 


Paris /.¢ Figaro says London / adv's Field says ** ELIJAH ’—Stir ing Eng 
A beautiful baritone voice and a talented artist. An artist; a man of brains imagination A fine personation artistic power, deft 
Paris /."// ustre Mondain says and purpose manipulation. every word clear eve'y 
£ ph ase its full meaning.—/owr 


a ba itone of the Walsall. Eng 


“ELIJAH” 


fi: st rank Never in the bistory of tne society has “GOLDEN LECEND"”- Suncerien 

London Vatly Telegraph says better selection of artist been made. His Eng.—The greatest hit of the evening 

Carnegie Hall, New York. powerful baritone. Distinct enunciation singing was a masterpiece of art, affecting his interpretation being in every tes pec 
chorus and audience alike.— Press superb.— /eurna 
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Wilhelm Bruch celebrated his twenty-five years’ jubilee 
as director on the occasion of the fourth Philharmonic 
concert at Nuremberg. 
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Willy Burmester with the pianist Boss, of the Cologne 
is on a lengthy tournee in Scandinavia. 

Dr. Neitzel is the pianist on the tour of the Harrison 
Opera Company through the English provinces. 
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Sarah Bernhardt appeared October 24 at the Old City 


Conservatory, 


Theatre, Cologne, in the title role of “La Tosca,” and in 
spite of the increased price of admission the house was 
well filled. 
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A. Reuss, a young composer residing in Munich, gave 
mmposition concert assisted by the Kaim Orchestra and 
Rohr-Brajnin, Franz Bergen, Joseph Lorth, 
Reuss is described 


ce 
Frau Sophie 
and the cathedral organist J. Schmid. 
as “a rich and sympathetic individuality, an earnest artist 
of remarkable talent, especially in the orchestral pieces, the 
best being a symphonic poem, ‘Johannisnacht.’ In con- 
nection with this it may be mentioned that complaints have 
for a long time been made that the concert programs in 
Munich are in the old fashion composed of classical works, 
thus depriving new composers of any chance of a hearing. 
Hence a project has been formed to give three grand or- 
chestral concerts by subscription, in which exclusively new 
works shall be performed with special attention to Munich 
The first of these will take place November 13; 
Symphony and 


4 nips sers 


Bruckner’s G 


the program comprises 
Strauss’ “Taillefer” for orchestra, solo and chorus. The 
second concert will take place in December, when Bothe’s 


‘Circe” is down for its very first performance; the third 
February 22 will have Gustav Mahler’s Third Sym- 
| ‘s setting of Wildenbruch’s “‘Hexen- 





phony, also Scl 





lied.” The Kaim Orchestra under B. Stavenhagen will as 
a a 
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In most notices of musical performances confusion is 


caused by the lax use of the word “new,” which is used 
ften to imply that the work performed had never been 
previously given in the city or theatre named, and some- 
tin ) mean that it had never been performed in public 


inywhere or any time before. The French with their love 





smploy the word “inedit” in this last case, 
but the English translation “unedited” gives a wrong con 
tation. We want a word for it badly 
TS € 
[he plan of having regular opera “gastspiele’”’ in con 
ction with the Mainz Ensemble having failed, an ar 


rangement has been made by the city of Bonn in accord- 





ee 


a 
a 
x 
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ance with which the Diisseldorf Opera will give a series of 
performances beginning in November. 

The Social Theatre at 
“G6tterdammerung” for the first time on October 25. The 
public seemed a good deal bored. 
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News from Prague tells us that Sevcik has at present 

130 violin pupils—many of these only receive a lesson from 


Treviso produced Wagner’s 


him once a fortnight. 


ft 
The Philharmonic Society of Laibach will give five con 


certs during the season under Director Zohrer Among 
other numbers wil be given Beethoven's “Egmont” music; 
Third Symphony, of Bruckner; Third Symphony, of 
Dvorak; “Concerto grosso,” by Handel; C 
phony, of Schumann; violin concerto, of Tschaikowsky; the 
“Dante Symphony,” of Liszt; the “Wanderer Fantaisie,” 
of Schubert, arranged for piano with orchestral accompani 
ment. The Chamber Music Society, of the same place, un 
der Concertmeister Gerstner, will give four concerts 
J € 

The first annual concert of the Kaim Orchestra took 

Weingartner had ar 


major Sym 


place in Frankfort October 21 
ranged an admirable program without making it too long 
In fact the performance lasted only an hour and three 
quarters, including intervals and recalls. It contained 
Mendelssohn’s overture to the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Brahms’ Second Symphony, Schumann’s “Man 
fred” overture and Liszt’s “Mazeppa.” 
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On November 15 a concert for little people by little 
people was given at Vienna Among the artists who as- 
sisted were Clara Haskel (piano), Arthur Winter (violin) 
and Olga Leninsky-Precheisen 
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Edyth Walker gave a farewell concert in Vienna on 
November 5 with orchestra. The program was Beetho- 
ven’s “Leonore” Overture, No. 3: Weber's air from 
Schumann, “Sehnsucht”; Brahms, “Damme 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poem “Tasso” and 
Strauss, 


“Oberon” 
rung senkte sich”; 
“Der Fischerknabe”’; Brecher’s “Arbeitsmann”: 
“Heimliche Aufforderung”; Verdi, air from “Don Car- 
los,’ “O Don Fatale.” The orchestra was conducted by 
Gustav Brecher, of Hamburg 


eS 


Rosenthal has begun a two months’ concert 


Moriz 
tournée to Russia. 
ft & 
The Quartet Prill, of Vienna, begins its chamber music 
soirées in the new Ehrbar Hall on November 23. They 


LOUDON C. CHARLTON CONCERT Cf. 











LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


MISS MAUDE REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 
MISS IDA SIMMONS, Pianist. 
MLLE. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, Violoncellist. 


Transcontinental Tour, November, 1903- 
May, 1904, Now Booking. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


will take place every Monday till December 14, and from 
February 8 to March 7 next year. 
Ze € 
The program of the Ysaye concert, with orchestra, on 
November 9 at the Museum, Vienna, comprised Mozart's 
Violin Concerto; Jacques Dalcroze’s Violin Concerto (new 
first performance), and Max Bruch’s “Scotch Fantaisie.’ 
es <= 
The Dresden Opera program. for a week was: Sunday, 
Wives of Windsor’; Monday, “Death of 
Tuesday, “Contes d’ Hoffmann”; Wednesday, 
“Samson et Dalila”; Thursday, “Don Giovanni’; Fri- 
day, symphony concert; Saturday, “The Huguenots,” and 


The Merry 
Odysseus”; 


Sunday, * Mignon.” 


eS 


Erwin Strunz, the manager of the Berlin Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra, denies the report that the organization will be 


dissolved. It will continue its work under its present 
name. 
tJ € 


Basel.—On October 6, 1853, a band of musicians, “Die 
Lustigen von Weimar,”’ marched into the Three Kings 
Hotel at Basel. At their head was F. Liszt; with him 
were Hans von Biilow, Peter Cornelius, Richard Pohl, 
Dionys Pruckner, Remenyi and Joachim. They came 
from a musical festival at Karlsruhe to pay homage to 
Wagner, who was then in exile and came from Zurich to 
meet them. Only one of the party, Josef Joachim, sur- 
vives. 

te €& 

The Leeds Philharmonic and Subscription Concerts for 
the winter are six in number. At the first, October 28, 
Sir Hubert Parry conducted his own “War and Peace,” 
and Sir C. Stanford conducted Act 1 of Schumann's 
“Genoveva” and Parry's “Symphonic Variations.” At the 
second, November 17, the Queen's Hall Orchestra, under 
Wood, will join the Philharmonic chorus in R. Strauss’ 
“Wanderers Sturmlied.” At the third, December 22, “The 
Messiah” will be given, and at the sixth, March 23, Bach’s 
B minor Mass will be performed with the assistance 
of the Hallé Orchestra 
Barth, Wirth and Haussmann 


umber music even 


3erlin.—Professors 
opened the cyclus of 
ings for this year at the great hall of the Philharmonic 
The hall was by no means so full as it usually is, and 
hence the effect of the performance was injured, especially 
in the case of those occupying distant seats. The pieces 
major Trio, Weber’s A flat major 





their popular chi 


given were Brahms’ C 


Sonata, and Beethoven’s E flat major Trio (op. 70) 
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M. Debussy, the composer of* the opera “Pelleas et 
Mélisande” has hitherto added to his labors of a com- 
poser those of a musical critic in the Gil Blas, of Paris, 
to which he contributed very curious and very personal 
has resigned his 


It is now announced that he 


journalistic position, which will be occupied by Reéné 


articles. 


Doire, of the Courrier Musical 
Copenhagen.—Wagner’s “Gotte: 
last week at Copenhagen for the first time in Danish 
fe € 
The second Sunday concert at Frankf 


by Herr Hausegger, brought Beethoven's “Er 
“Triple Concerto” (op. 56), the piano part taken by Karl 





immerung” was given 


October 25. 






oica,” and the 


Friedberg; the concluding numbers were the overtures, 
“Die Weihe des Hauses,” “Egmont,” and “Leonore” 
(No. 3). The Hoch ¢ 
Haydn’s E flat major Symphony 
Fr], Boulin sang Schubert's “Mignon’s Song” 
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EMILE LEVY 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST. 


Concerts, Recitals, Receptions a Specialty. 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO 
Management HENRY WOLFSCHN or address by letter 
THE WEST POINT. 336 West 95th Street, NEW YORK. 


*Phone : 3192 River. 
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and “Die Liebe hat gelogen.” An excellent rendering was 
that of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in F minor, arranged for 
the piano by D’Albert, and Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” 
Fri. Simson sang “Anna’s Air,” from “Der Freischiitz,” 
and Frl. Lonney Epstein displayed decided talent in the 
G major Piano Concerto of Beethoven. 
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Coblenz.—The Musical Institute began its subscription 
concerts by a performance of Haydn’s “Creation” under 
Professor Heubner, 
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Essen.—The newly formed Musical Society will give in 
the City Theatre during the winter a scenic performance 
of the “Damnation of Faust”; also a chamber music even- 
ing by the Kamensky Quartet, a Beethoven evening with 
Eugen d’Albert, and a Hans Pfitzner evening, with his own 
compositions, conducted by him. ‘The last concert will take 
place with the hall darkened and the orchestra invisible. 
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Coburg.—A new opera by Fr. Schuchardt, entitled “Die 
3ergmannsbraut,” has its first performance at the Court 
Pheatre, Coburg 
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3alakirew’s overture to “King Lear” was given for the 
first time at the first symphony concert of the Kur Orches- 
tra, of Montreux, September 17. 
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A. Klinghardt’s last oratorio, “Judith,” will be produced 
this winter at Schweinfurth, Germany, conducted by W 
Roeder 

J 

The Municipal Orchestra of Bielefeld, under Traugott 
Ochs, will give during the season 1903-1904 an extensive 
series of works new to that town. W. Berger's Symphony, 
B flat major; Brahms’ Symphony, F major, and variations 
on a theme by Haydn; Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto 
Cellini,” and “King Leon and Harold” Symphony; Borodin 
Symphony, B minor; Dvorak, Serenade, E major; Gluck, 
overture to “Alceste”; Kistler, Revision of Beethoven's 
“Battle of Vittoria’ ; Langenbeck, “An der Schicksals 
wende” (manuscript); Neitzel, Symphony (manuscript), 
conductor by the composer; Rufet Ruben’s Overture” 
(manuscript) ; Otto Wolfe, Suite and “Symphonia appas 
sionata,” conducted by the composer 

. 
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The Gurzenich concert season opened in Cologne Octo- 
ber 21, under the new director, Fritz Steinbach. The 
program presented as novelties two choral compositions, 
Bruch’s “Damajanti and “Das hohe Lied” of Bossi. The 
soloist of the evening was Joachim, who played Viotti's 
Concerto, No. 22, and with Bran Elbering, the new con- 
certmeister, the double Concerto in D minor of Bach 
The concert lasted for three hours, and as the program 


1 


the audience left before it 


was badly arranged many of 
was over 
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The first two Friday concerts at the Frankfort Museum 
were devoted to classical musi At the third, October 
30, Director Hausegger produced a program of neo-ro 
mantic works, half of the evening being assigned to Wag 
ner, half to Liszt. It opened with the “Faust’’ Overture, 
which was folftowed by the “Siegfried Idyll.” Marie Brema 
sang “The Five Poems” of Wagner, the text of which 
was written by Frau Wesendonck. The second part of 
the program comprised Liszt's “Dante Symphony,” with 
the “Magnificat” for female chorus 
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According to late reports Mahler is director of the Vi- 
enna Court Opera, Schalk and Walter co-ordinate capell- 
meisters; Lutze remains as choirmaster, and in addition 
f the per- 


will act in Hellmesberger’s place as director « 
formances in the Court Chapel 
f € 
‘ 
Max Pauer gave at Frankfort, October 26, a piano 
evening, of which the program comprised works by 


J. Armour Galloway, 


BASSO, 
Voice Culture and the 
. « « Art of Singing, 
HAS RESUMED. 
STubDio ADDRESS: 
818 West 57th Street, 
NEW VORK CITY. 
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Concerts and Musicales. 115 W. 78th Street. 
Vocal lnstruction. *Phone: 649 River. 
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Brahms, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Raff and Liszt, 
namely, the F minor Sonata of Brahms, the G major 
Rondo (op. 51) of Beethoven, Schubert's Impromptu, F 
minor (142), Schumann’s Fantaisie, C minor (op. 17), the 
gem of the evening; Raff’s “Giga,” Liszt’s “Etude de Con 
cert,” F minor; “Sonnette de Petrarca,” No. 123, and the 
“Hungarian Symphony.” The public was throughout at- 
tentive and gave proof of its satisfaction by applause 
Se & 

The municipality of Vienna proposes to exhume the re- 
mains of Josephine Gallmeyer and Marie Geistinger from 
their present resting places and transfer them to the Central 
Friedhof. The cost of monuments to be erected over them 
will be defrayed by a performance at the Theater an der 


Wien 


it 


Max Friedlander, the Schubert scholar and teacher of 
music history at the Berlin University, has been named 
professor extraordinary 


_-* 


ve 


) 


The well known singer, Raimund von Zur Mihlen, has 
left Berlin and taken up his abode in Paris, where he lately 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year artistic jubilee 


2 
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Max Fischer, composer and director of the Academic 
Society “Zaringia,” died at Freiburg in the Breisgau, aged 


sixty-seven 


i) 


<= 


Mme. Amalie Perronet, the composer of many works 
performed at the Opéra and Opéra-Comique, died at Paris, 
aged seventy-two 

SE << 

Theodor Mohr, long director of the Pforzheim .Singing 
Society and choirmaster of the Baden Saengerbund, died 
at Pforzheim, aged seventy-seven 


- 


<< 


_s 
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Bertrand Roth, of Dresden, has arranged a series of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven performances during the 
time October 15 to December 17. There will be divided 
among ten afternoon performances, Haydn’s Sonatas No 
two fantaisies and the 


26-34, two sonatas (Nos 





G minor Fugue and G riations for piano (four 
hands) and the Piano-Violin Sonatas (1-9), by Mozart, 


and Sonatas, op. 53, 57, 78, 79, 81a, 90, 101, 106, I10, III 


by Beethoven. Professor Roth will be assisted by F1au- 


ta Brockmann (violin) and Fraulein Johanna 





lein Juani 





rhoman (piano) 


Second Collegiate 


OHN YOUNG is tenor of 
J Church, of Harlem, and su 
Sunday afternoon services at St. Agnes’ Chapel and the 
h of the Ascension, singing alternately in each 
church Engagements booked for the next month are: 
November 6, “Flora’s Holiday,” at Morristown, N. J., un 
der the direction of Victor Harris; November 17, Weber's 
at Mamaroneck, N, Y.; November 18, 
annual banquet of the Quoca Club, city; November 20, 
recital of Scotch songs, Clan McLeod, Jersey City; No 
ical service at St, Agnes’ Chapel; 





ide at the musical 


Ul 





“Jubilee” cantata 


vember 22, soloist m 
November 23, “Faust,’’ Orpheus Society, Paterson, N. J.; 
November 25, Orange, N. J., miscellaneous concert; De- 
cember 4, “Flora’s Holiday,” at East Orange, N. J.; De- 
cember 10 Golden Legend,” Nashua Choral Society 
Nashua, N. H.; Detember 15, Amphion Glee Club, Ho 
boken, N. J., and later “Flora’s Holiday,” at Allentown, 


Pa., and “Elijah,” at Washington, D. C 
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KANSAS CITY MUSIC NOTES. 


HE Nordica Club, of Kansas City, Mo., recently or 
ganized, gave the first concert last month. The 





officers and membership include Mrs. J, M 
Stevenson, president; Mrs. W. C. Willits, vice president 
Mrs. J. P. Richardson, secretary; Mrs. J. D. Schulz, treas 
urer; C. Edward Hubach, conductor; Miss Gladys Jack 
man, accompanist; Mrs. J. W. Beardsley, librarian; Miss 
Ethel Thomas, Miss Flossie Pearl Collins, Mrs. C. B 
Carpenter, Miss Daisy Fowkes, Miss Rosella Grinter, Miss 
Stella Kyge r, Miss Louise Dose, Mrs, W R. B. Miller, 
Mrs. E, A. Baer, Miss Edna Eyer, Miss Bessie Wheaton 
Mrs. Richardson notified Madame Nordica of the club's 
choice of a name and received the following letter fron 
the singer: 

“Dear Mrs. RicHarpson—It will be very agreeable to 
me to know that there is a Nordica Club 
and I hope, when next I visit your home, t 


bers. With sincere wishes for its success 





truly yours, I 
The soloists for the first concert were Mrs. G. W. Park 
hurst, Mrs. John D. Schulze, Miss Louise Dose and Louis 
Hubach. 
Ss & 
Mrs, Effie Levering Collins, a resident pianist, is on a 
recital tour through the Central States 


on 
= 


Tuesday evening, November 17, was the date set for the 
violin recital by Miss Laura Reed 
== & 


The pupils of Edward Kreiser will give a musicale the 
fourth Monday in each month beginning November 23 





St ee 
— — 

A good program is promised for the concert by the choir 
of the Sixth and Prospect Ave ( Church Tues 
day evening, November 17. The assisting artists will be 
Mrs. Glena Wright Hollenback, soprano; Ralph Wylie 
violin, and Edward Kreiser, pianist The concert is for 
the new building fund of the chur 

= €& 

The members of the Westminster Abbey Choir, now 
touring this country, will give a concert at Kansas City 
First Presbyterian Church Tuesday evening, December 8 

eS & 


Numbers from the works of Schubert, Bizet, Viardot 


ind Tschaikowsky constitute an unusual program at the 
second in the series of chamber music concerts by Ralph 
Wylie. 


Ruby Gerard's Notices. 


UBY GERARD, the violinist, played within a fortnight 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, of Newark, N. J 


ind some of the notices she received are as follows 
Miss Braun was in her best form, and ayed wit 
f c toget € ‘A i j 
e. She was recall | [ g Ss Ca 
Ruby Gerard B r ‘ has n r [ s 
Sst sf ng. has never emy yed er s 
greeable results. Her playing N Bol . 
ms was marked by a facility, firmness and finis n ex i 
yurity and beauty of tone that tivated he ea i earn 
upplause and n y recalls Evening News 
The young lady's qualificatior have bee fte } < 
mented upon in reviews in this paper that it is hardly necessary 
epeat them at this time Suffice it to say that she endered 
Nachez “Hungarian Dances” with orche a er “ 
marked success, displaying a pure | ne n tering 
e difficulties with much eas« In response to generous applat 
e played a Cavatine by Bohr Daily Advertiser 
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“ Chicago. 





Cuicaco, Ill., November 16, 1903 


HE fourth concert of the Chicago Orchestra on 

Friday afternoon, November 13, attracted by 

far the largest audience which has assembled 

this season. This increase in attendance was 

due partly to the fact that as soloist Mme. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was announced to 

ippear in the Grieg Concerto for piano and orchestra, op. 
16, in A minor. Her name has long been associated with 
his work, both in this country and Europe, but, though 
often heard, her interpretation can never seem oiher than 
Madame Zeisler plays this concerto 
By most virtuosi it is given 
Madame 


esh and charming 
as does no other pianist. 
with great bravour and technical brilliancy 
Zeisler chooses to ignore the conventional interpretation 
and emphasizes rather the poetic and zsthetic elements to 
say she does not reproduce 


uch an extent that one may 
recreates the work The first movement was given 


pu recreates tile 


deliberately and yet with exquisite piquancy and charm; 
the second movement with just that blending of poetry 
nd sentiment that make it one of the most beautiful 


piano literature. Not even in the last 
pianist allow herself to be carried away 


movements in all 


ovement did the 


xy the abundant opportunities for mere technical display 
which so often detract from the musical interest of the 
work. Rather it was just this musical element that was 


made most prominent throughout her performance, so 
that one thought not so much of the remarkable piano 
playing, but rather of the great beauty of the composit:on. 
Che audience received Madame Zeisler with the usual en- 
thusiastic signs of approval, and after many recalls she 
gave two encores, “If I Were a Bird” of Henseit and 
Poupee Valsante” of Poldini 

Mr. Thomas and the orchestra presented Mendelssohn's 
Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetique Symphony, and, as a novelty, Elgar’s inci- 
“Grania and Diar- 


tedious “Melusina” overture, op. 32; 
dental music and faneral march from 
mid.” This work seemed to bear liitle relation to the 
story of the above title, as told in the program notes, be- 
yond the fact that the thematic material is often suggestive 
of the Celtic From the standpoint of orches 
tration the work shows quite all the cleverness that one 


folk music 


would expect from Elgar. 

The symphony received at the hands of Mr. Thomas and 
ormance that was in every way worthy 
Those who contend that 
»f Mendelssohn’s 


orchestra a peri 
l'schaikowsky’s masterpiece. 
l'schaikowsky’s music will share the fate « 
high opinion of the musical taste of future 
Certainly the “Pathetique’ Symphony, as 

example of thematic beauty, skillful treatment of or 
hestra and as an expression of deep and varied emo- 


ust hold no 


venerations 


few equals in modern and classic music—none 
Mendelssohn. In Friday's performance 

would be hard to say which part of the symphony ex 
elled. The first movement, which so abounds in melodic 


rom the pen of 


beauty, the vigorous third and tragic fourth movements 


were perhaps the most impressive. 


The program oi the next concert, which takes place on 
December 4 and §, is as follows: 
Syemphonsy, TE Gat CRAG Gace ccvcccsccccicccccscecceveodesecteeet 
Concerta: fer "Colle, 1D mnie, Gi. 88S .cscdcesciscovccesecseacencws Haydn 


CPP, asd n.cctanancctendarentssnccesteszeceséiotos 
Symphony No. 3, Rhenish, E flat, op. 97..............-+.... Schumann 


Ss <= 
Madame Zeisler’s Recital. 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will give her annual 
recital a week from next Tuesday evening, November 24, 

Music Hall, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, 
ior which recital she has prepared an entirely new pro- 
gram. 

Nordica’s Concert. 


The big house predicted for Madame Nordica in the last 
issue of LHe MusicaL Courier materialized on Sunday 
evening, November 8, and even Mr. Neumann was quite 
satisfied. More than 5,000 people assembled in the Audi- 
torium, eager to applaud the singer, who perhaps has a 
warmer place in the hearts of the American public than 
any artist now enjoys. Listening to Madame Nordica, 
Sunday evening, after hearing Melba the day before and 
Sembrich the previous week, one could not avoid a com- 
And a comparison which is instructive and not 
Sembrich is the perfect 
musician- 


parison. 
unpleasant need not be avoided 
artist in song recital, where her refinement, 
ship and superb vocal attainments make her supreme. 
Melba is the periect singer. Nordica adds to her mag 
nificent voice the temperament of a Brunnhilde, the 
charm of queenly beauty, the dignity of sincere art, Her 
“Dich Theure Halle,” from 


program comprised the aria, 
“Tristan,” which 


“Liebestod,” from 
was also announced—and sung—as an aria, and songs of 
Grieg and Schumann. To these she added “Tacete ea 
Notte Placide,” from “Trovatore,” and half a dozen songs. 
She was at her best in the first named work, which is 


‘Tannhauser”; the 


after all an aria, and quite in place on such a program. 
The ‘“Liebestod,”’ as Madame Nordica sings it, does not 
attain the climax the work demands, even in the opera 
On this occasion she sang it quite in the style of an 
aria, which it certainly is not, subduing the orchestra, 
which is equally if not more important than the voice, to 
the plane of a conventional accompaniment, and thereby 
sacrificing artistic qualities to the egotism of the singer. 
Her songs were beautiful, full of poetry, abounding in 
temperament, and in two instances at least—Schumann’s 
“Waldesgesprach” and the Strauss “Staendchen”—com- 
pletely removed from the style and intention of the com- 
poser. This was especially true of the “Staendchen,” 
which was far too slow and altogether lacking in the hu 
mor that is so characteristic of the song 

Associated with Madame Nordica were J. S. Duss and 


the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. This was the 


first opportunity of a Chicago audience to hear Mr. Duss. 
His program was not happily arranged. 
Rachmaninoff, for example, 
Vorspiel to “Parsifal’’ and the “Liebestod.” 


Two very 


The Prelude of 
was hardly in place with the 


trivial compositions which he substituted for the solo Mr. 
Franko was to have played won much applause from that 
part of the audience who were attracted by Sunday night 
and popular prices. But this same undesirable part of the 
audience applauded vociferously all through the perform- 
ance of the unhappy Prelude, in vain effort to recall 
Madame Nordica for the eighth time, after she had al- 
ready given them six more songs than their 50 cents had 
paid for. The “Coronation March” of Saint-Saéns Mr 
Duss gave with fine effect. Had he selected his program 
more wisely his reception in Chicago would have been 
more encouraging. 
Herbert Witherspoon's Recital. 

Monday afternoon, November 9, Herbert Witherspoon 
gave a song recital before the Amateur Musical Club, in 
Music Hall. His very beautiful voice was heard to fine 
advantage in some excellent French songs of Weckerlin, 
while his German songs were given with an elegance and 
dignity that bespoke the sincere artist of refinement and 
intelligence. slight tendency to monotony was possibly 
due more to the selection of the program than to a lack of 
versatility on the part of the singer. It is to be hoped that 
the Chicago public at large will have an opportunity t 
hear Mr. Witherspoon again at an early date and become 
beiter acquainted with his art. 


Spiering Quartet. 
rhe Spiering Quartet gave the first concert of its elev 
enth season in Music Hall on the evening of 
November 10. This now famous organization has long 
been looked upon as one of the surest evidences of the 
really high standard of musical culture to which Chicago 
has attained. For only the most musical communities 
it being the most intimate 


Tuesday 


will support chamber music, 
form of all music, which makes its appeal to the public 
not through the charm of a great artist’s personality, as 
does the soloist, or even the great orchestral conductor, but 
attracts only by the absolute worth of the music itself 
How generously the Chicago public supports it was shown 
by the large audience which assembled Tuesday evening 
to hear a very interesting program. Mr. Spiering is sup 
ported by the same able artists who have been associated 
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with him in the past—Otto Roehrborn, second violin; Wil- 
liam Diestel, viola, and Herman Diestel, violoncello. On 
this occasion the quartet was assisted by the pianist Hans 
von Schiller in the Quintet in E minor, op. 39, by Hugo 
Kaun, which received its first hearing in Chicago. The 
work is pleasing and interesting in the highest degree. It 
is modern, but not ultra-modern. The thematic material 
and development show all the characteristics of the new 
school. But the modern tendency to write orchestral ef 
fects for the quartet is not greatly in evidence. Rather 
the composer has been guided by the ideals of the classic 
school. In this work and in the Quartet, op. 95, of Bee 

thoven, which opened the program, Mr. Spiering and his 
colleagues played with that absolute sympathy, and that 
fine sense of tone values, that thorough “working out” of 
the phrasing and shading, which make their work not only 
perfect in ensemble but interesting even in the smallest 
detail. Mr. von Schiller added his part with all the schol 

arly musicianship, technical excellence and spontaneity of 
interpretation which are peculiarly his. A group of French 
and German songs, by Chris Anderson, baritone, lent va 

riety to the program. This was Mr. Anderson’s first ap 

pearance in Chicago. He made a very favorable impres 

sion. His voice is strong, beautiful in quality and under 
excellent control, and he sings with sincere musical feel 

ing, if somewhat too carefully. He was very kindly re 

ceived by the audience, who compelled him to repeat “Il 
Neige” of Bemberg and demanded as an encore “Kashmiri 
Song” by Amy Woodforde-Finden. Mr. Anderson was 
very artistically accompanied by Walter R. Knuepfer. The 
concert was under the auspices of the Chicago Musical Col 

lege, all of the participating artists being members of the 

faculty 


Della Thal’s Recital. 


On the same evening the first faculty concert of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory was given in the assembly hall of 
the Bush Temple of Music by Miss Della Thal. Miss Thal 
has been for many years a pupil of Mme. Fannie Bloom 
field Zeisler, and her playing shows many evidences of 
traits that are characteristic of her teacher. She has ac 
quired something of Madame Zeisler’s clean cut phrasing, 
and has copied her so well in her treatment of the piano 
that comparatively few pianistic faults are found in her 
work. Her program on Tuesday evening comprised the 
Schumann Sonata, op. 22; Chopin, Prelude, op. 28, No. 23; 
Nocturne, op. 32, No. 2, and Ballade, op. 23; Ed. Schuett 
“Carnival Mignonne,” op. 48; three pieces from Mac 
Dowell, op. 51, and the Strauss-Tausig “Man lebt nur 
einmal.” In the Schumann Sonata she displayed a well 
developed and reliable technic, a careful adherence to the 
text, excellent rhythmical control and a tone especially 
round and@ full in cantilene. Her interpretation was de- 


lightfully fresh and spontaneous She is lacking it 
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strength, and hence in dynamic contrasts, her pianissimo 
being too loud and her fortissimo not loud enough. But 
taken as a whole her performance was most creditable, and 
one may hope much for her future career. 


Madame Zeisler and ‘‘ Method.” 


In the Chicago letter to THe Musicat Courrer, October 
28, it was stated that in the piano department of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory, which is under the direction of 
Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, only pupils of Madame 
Zeisler and of Leschetizky were employed as teachers, and 
that the “principles of piano instruction” as taught by 
Leschetizky were used to the exclusion of all others 

It seems that THe Courier was misinformed, since none 
of the teachers associated with Madame Zeisler are pupils 
of Leschetizky, or even of a pupil of his other than 
Madame Zeisler, under whose tuition they have spent 
years and with whom they still study. The one exception 
is Miss Della Thal, who, while on a pleasure trip in Eu- 
rope, spent a few months in Vienna and had two lessons 
with Leschetizky, which would hardly permit her being 
styled a Leschetizky pupil 

In regard to the “principles of piano instruction as taught 
by Leschetizky” and the use of these “principles” in the 
conservatory, Madame Zeisler, who construes this to mean 
that she teaches the “Leschetizky method,” has the follow 
ing to Say: 

“If I am any good as a teacher it is not because | teach 
any (particular) method. There are a few things that I 
want my assistants to do before I take pupils—such as 
teaching them to play with their fingers instead of their 
arms, and showing them how to study and memorize; but 
that is not my invention, nor Leschetizky’s.” 


Van Oordt’s First Violin Recital. 


On the evening of Thursday, November 12, Jan van 
Oordt gave the first of a series of four historical violin 
recitals, designed to illustrate the development of the Vu 
lin Concerto from the time of Bach to the present day 
The program accordingly comprised the Bach, Mozart 
and Viotti concertos. Mr. Van Oordt would have been 
more accurate from an historical standpoint had he begun 
with the earlier Italian composers for violin, who in seek 
ing a pleasing arrangement of successive melodies final 
ly hit upon the scheme of harmonic contrast upon which 
modern sonata form is based Musically, however, it 
must be confessed that his selection was a wise and inter 
esting one. Mr. Van Oordt is a fine type of the sincere 
artist who strives after an accurate reproduction of the 
composer's thought as defined in the text, and oi his style 
as established by tradition. Thus Bach was played with 
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breadth and fine rhythmical control, Mozart with smalle: 
tone and less earnestness, while in the Adagio of the 
f beautiful Italian 


Viotti was given a splendid example 
melody beautifully played. It was here that Mr. Van 
Oordt showed most the great improvement that he has 
made in tone quality. His tone has always been fine and 
clear. It has gained character and individuality, and 
where he formerly startled by the display of unusu 


technic, of which he has long had an abundance a 


command, he now interests and holds attention by a ton 
which is virile, penetrating, capable of much modulation 
but altogether different in quality from the sweet, chaz 
acterless tone which pleases for the moment and speedily 
grows monotonous. His next program which takes place 
next month will comprise the Beethoven, Paganini and 
Spohr concertos. The recital was under the auspices o 


the American Conservatory 


D’Arnalle's Lecture Recital. 





The first of a series of six lecture recitals under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago was give he 
lecture room of the (¢ hicago Business Woman's Club 
Friday evening by Vernon d’Arnallk Mr. D’Arnalle 
proved a very entertaining lecturer. He soon established 
just that degree of intimacy with his audience wh ch ena 
bled him to seem perfectly at home and yet to main ain 
an attitude of authority His subject was the folksong, 
and in addition to much interesting historical informatio 
Mr. D’Arnalle laid special emphasis upon the one lessor 
of practical value, not only to the musician, but to all wh 
would enjoy music intelligently, which a study of the folk 
song teaches, namely, the yundation of musical 
the importance of a definite scheme of arrangement 
the clear perception of musical thought rhe progran 
consisted entirely of folksongs, arranged nologically 
from an ode of Boethius (A. D. 524) t ry IV 
France’s “Invocation to Love’ (1600 nd lec 
ture treats of the classic era and is to be illustrated by 
works of Scarlatt Handel, Gluck Haydt Mozart, Bee 
thoven, Weber Loew and Marschner 

GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
CHICAGO NOTES. 
Music for this Week. 

On Tuesday evening, November 10, Miss Carolyn Lou 
ise Willard, pianist, pupil of Mme. Fannie Bloomh 
Zeisler and teacher at th Bush Ter pl Conservatory 
will give a piano recital in Assembly Hall, Bush Temp 

f Music. Her program comprises Bach, Chromatic Fan 
taisie and Fugue ; Schumann, “Faschingsschwank Cho; 
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Ballade, op. 38, Preludes, G major and F sharp minor, and 
Etude, op. 10, No. 5; Rubinstein, Serenade and Concert 
Study in D, and the Eighth Rhapsodie of Liszt. 

On November 20, at the Chicago Business Woman's 
Club, Mr. D’Arnalle will continue his lectures on “The 
Development of Song.” 

On the same evening there will be an organ recital by 
William Duncan Belknap, assisted by Burt Pomeroy Bart- 
lett at Kimball Hall. 

Ze << 


On Sunday afternoon, November 15, Bogea Oumiroff, 
baritone, gave an elaborate program in Music Hall. The 
house was well filled. The recital, which was under the 
mayagement of F. Wight 
the next issue of THe MusicaL Courier 


ese << 


Neumann, will be reviewed in 


On Monday evening, November 16, Francis Huntington 
will give his sixty-second organ recital at-the Church of 
the Epiphany. The assisting artists will be Julia Gordon, 
soprano; Ivy Eleanor Neal, contralto; John W. Hooper, 


tenor, and F. M. Saunders, basso 


<< 


as 


vw 


On November 19 Dr. Nathaniel Rubinkan will give the 
“The Music 


lectures are illus- 


second of his series of twelve lectures on 


Dramas of Richard Wagner.” 
trated by vocal and piano selections from the works dis- 


These 


cussed by Vernon d’Arnalle. 
J € 

On Saturday evening, November 21, Mrs. Regina Wat- 
Miss 
Eleanor Scheib will give three piano numbers, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson will sing four songs, and Mrs. Watson 
and Miss melodrama, “Countess 
Luna,” the poem by George H. Broker. 


son will give the first of two composer's evenings. 


Lunt will present a 


Mrs. Bracken’s Engagements. 

Mrs. Willard S. Bracken will sing with Madame Melba 
in Peoria, Ill, on November 16. On the 18th and 2oth 
she appears with the Thomas Orchestra in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


Malek’s Good Luck. 
While Ottokar Malek was playing a group of delicate 
the Milwaukee Maennerchor last 
a disastrous explosion occurred in the 


Gruenfeld numbers for 
Thursday 
structure on Michigan boulevard, where the young artist 
Malek therefore 


escaped what might have proven to be his nervous un- 


night 


is making his home while in the city 
doing, and he considers his Milwaukee engagement one 
of the most important of the season. It is understood 
Malek’s beautiful concert grand was somewhat damaged, 
and bric-a-brac, brought from many foreign cities, was 
Malek did not learn of the explosion 
He leit 


diately to fill his Minneapolis engagement Monday night, 


badly disarranged 
until he returned to Chicago on Friday. imme- 


the 9th. His Chicago date is Sunday, November 29 


Harold Bauer to Play. 

Harold Bauer, the eminent French pianist, who opened 
his season. so successfully at the Worcester Festival, will 
give a piano recital at Music Hall, Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 29, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

A Pupil of Jeannette Durno-Collins. 


Miss Daisy Waller, 
Collins, will play the following program on the 
Durno-Collins’ residence 


a promising pupil of Mrs. Jeannette 
Durno 
evening of November 27 at Mrs 
studio, 5340 Cornell avenue, Chicago. 

Miss Waller is only seventeen years of age. 

.. Schumann 


\ufschwung (Elevation) 


Schumann 


Des Abends (In the Evening) 

Hexentanz (Witches’ Dance) ..MacDoweli 
Concerto in C minor , Beethover 
First movement with cadenza by Carl Reinecke. 
(rchestral parts played on second piano by Mrs. Jeannette Durn 
Collins 
Etude, in form of a mazurka oon Poldin 
E:incelles (Sparks) Moszkowsk 
Etude, G flat major -Chopin 
Waltz, C sharp minor Chopin 

Lisz 


Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 

The fact that Geo, Hathaway, of Boston, formerly of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, went into bankruptcy Novem- 
ber 2 does in no way affect the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 
as at the time Mr. Hathaway was in the possession of only 
one single share of stock. 

Under its present management the bureau is especially 
successful, and has booked more engagements than at any 
time in its history. 

The Suzanne Adams Company. 

The Suzanne Adams Company is on tour West under 

the management of Fred Pelham, of the Central Lyceum 


Bureau. The places visited on the present trip are: 
sae: “Weis és zs: <i ..October 26 
ag NS Re a er en ery. October 27 
Cedar Falls, Ia.... . October 30 
Evanston, Ill....... . October 31 
Rockford, Ill...... .November 2 


. November 3 
.Nevember 5 
.November 6 
. November 7 
.November 9 


Whitewater, Wis.. 
Eau Claire, Wis... 
Duluth, Minn. . 
Minneapolis, Minn et twied 
CIR FIs iia s nares i ce eee dads 








Moment «Tihs. ss os cet es November 11 
Madison, Wis....... eececeeeeeess November 12 
Mippletom, Wikies ccc cccccccccsccces  NQMEREEG? 83 
Chicago, Ill..... .November 14 
Jacksonville, Ill. .November 16 


Champaign, III. . .November 17 

Cleveland, Ohio seeeeeeeee--November 18 
The artists assisting Miss Adams are Geo, Crompton, 
Karl and Robert ‘cellists, and 
Warde Stevens, pianist. Leo Stern, who was to have been 


Grieneauer Ambrosius, 
with the company, was unable to go on account of illness, 
Mr. Grieneauer having been secured in Mr. Stein’s place. 
Mr. Ambrosius, the genial ‘cellist of the Thomas Orches 
tra, was especially successful in two appearances which he 
made with Miss Adams, as the following notices 
attest: 


Much regret was occasioned by the absence of Mr. Stern, who was 


press 


forced to return to New York on account of illness. His place was 
taken by Robert Ambrosius, who succeeded in pleasing the public 
The Fonta 
was one of the 
The audience demanded its 


Rockford (III) 


eo 2 8 


by his effective playing of several selections. 


nelles ‘“Obstination,” as a duo for voice and ‘cello, 
most popular numbers of the evening 
repetition and the artists gracefully responded. 
Morning Star. 

It is to be regretted that illness prevented the appearance of Leo 
Stern, the gifted ‘cellist, but the management was fortunate 
Mr 
sius is no stranger to Rockford, having appeared here before the 
Mendelssohn Club. He 


on Monday's program, and the tone that he draws from his instru- 


in secur 
ing so satisfactory a substitute in Robert Ambrosius. Ambro 
was never heard to better advantage than 


ment has grown in richness and power during the past two years. 
Mr. Ambrosius played several numbers, among them the Jocelyn 
Berceuse and Rubinstein’s Melody in F, both of which were beau 
tifully interpreted.—Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette. 





Leo Stern, the ‘cellist, and, incidentally, Madame Adams’ hus 
band, was unable to appear, having suffered a nervous breakdown 
ago. His Robert Ambrosius, of 
Orchestra, one Mi 
Stern, with the greater reputation, could do to improve on him. 


Whitefield (Wis.) Register. 


1 week place taken by 


who did so well that 


was 


lhnomas’ wondered what 


American Conservatory. 


Emil Liebling gave his second lecture Saturday, No- 
vember 14, before the students of the American Conserva- 
tory, the being “The Viennese School, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert.” 

These lectures are most instructive, and are greatly en- 


subj ect 


joyed by the students. 


The Virgil Clavier department of the American Con- 
servatory during the past week gave a series of recitals 
and lectures, illustrating the work accomplished. Mrs. 


Ger.rude Murdough, the director and Cyril Graham were 
the lecturers, and there were several recitals both by chil- 
dren and advanced students. These recitals proved conclu- 
sively that the work done in this department is of the 
highest grade 

The Chicago Musical College. 


One of the striking features of the operatic and dra- 
matic performances given by the Chicago Musical College 
is the completeness of the productions in every detail of 





scenic effect. This afternoon in Music Hall two acts of 
the “Bohemian Girl” were given by pupils of the School 
of Opera under the direction of William Castle, It 
handsomely staged and costumed. The opening scene, the 
camp of the gypsies in the moonlight, changing to the 
glow of daybreak and gradually to the full light of day, 
was of especial beauty. The work of the young singers 
was most creditable. Miss Helen Allyn was a charming 
Arline. Her voice is a pure soprano of beautiful quality, 
and she acts with much grace. Miss Mignon Demerest 
sang and acted with dramatic intensity as the Queen of 
the Gypsies. John B. 
Miller, a well known oratorio and concert singer, but who 
on this ocasion made his 
a splendid Thaddeus, and sang the music of his role in the 
artistic manner to be expected of him. Joel 
played Devilshoof with much grim humor, and displayed 
Harold Hunie, a baritone 
of great promise, was the Count Arnheim. 
a peculiarly sympathetic quality, and he sang “The Heart 
Bowed Down” with excellent effect. Arthur Windust dis- 
played a decided talent for light comedy in the role of 
Florestein. 
what one expects, even at the best, in an amateur perform 
There was not a hitch from beginning to end, and 
the pupils had the advantage of being accompanied by 
Mr 
Castle not only staged the production, but conducted the or 


was 


She, too, has a magnificent voice. 


first appearance in opera, was 
Mossberg 


a big bass voice of fine timbre. 
His voice has 


On the whole the performance was far above 
ance, 


members of the Chicago Musical College Orchestra. 


~chestra as well in a most able manner. 


Chicago Orchestra Tour. 


The Chicago Orchestra leaves on Monday for a two 


weeks’ tour through the Northwest, going as far north as 
Winnipeg, taking Oshkosh, Wis., Eau Claire, Wis.; Min 
neapolis and St. Paul, Duluth, Minn.; Fargo and Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 
Chicago during this time. The soloists on 
be Jennie Osborn, Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 
del and Leopold Kramer 
as usual by Dunstan Collins. 


There will be no orchestra concerts in 
the trip 
gruno Stein 


will 


The engagements were booked 


Anne Shaw Faulkner's Announcements. 


Miss Anne Shaw Faulkner announces two readings by 
George Riddle in Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, on 
Friday afternoons, November 20 and 27. November 20 
Mr. Riddle will give a Shakespeare program, and on the 
27th he will read from American poets. On Thursday 
evening, December 3, Miss Priscilla Carver, pianist, makes 
her début, assisted by Gaston du Moulin, violinist, and 
Theodore du Moulin, ’cellist, in Music Hall 

The 
Program Study Class takes place in Assembly Hall, 
Arts Building. Miss Shaw will lecture on “The Orches 
tra; Its Instruments and Their Uses.” 


of the Chicago Orchestra will illustrate the program 


first evening concert of the Chicago Orchestra 


Fine 


Fourteen members 


Rudolph Ganz in Milwaukee. 


Rudolph Ganz in Milwaukee press notices are as fol 
lows: 

After the “Kreutzer Sonata” much was expected of Mr. Ganz, bu 
his playing of Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a Handel Then 


his 


smoothness, 


surpassed expectations. composition, which few pianists can 


perform with the necessary seemed not to tax the vir 


tuoso’s technical ability more than would a Chopin nocturne 
Liszt's “Cantique d'Amour,” “Le deux d’eaux de la Villa d’Este” 
and the Liszt transerpition of “Isolde’s Love Death” made up the 


Of these the first made a most favor 


theme 


rest of Mr, Ganz’s program. 


ible impression, with its noble treated in rugged manner, 


typical of the composer. The second of this group displayed the vir 
tuoso’s ability in dainty, fantastic playing, although the composition it 
“Tsolde’s Love Death” is 
and the 


of which the 


self is hardly effective otherwise beautiful 


enough to convert the most rabid anti-Wagnerite Liszt ar 
rangement of it, needless to say, does it all the justice 
Mr. Ganz has truly marvelous technic; he 
: the bounds of 


piano is capable. seems 


execute anything within possi 


to be competent to 


bility. —Milwaukee Sentinel, November 7, 1903 


In Mr. Ganz we made the acquaintance of an artist who need not 
herald himself with the telling of unhappy 
sensation and interest; his playing will always be the noblest and 
best advertisement. His memory never seems to fail him, and just 
as infallible is his offered 
program brought out especially the virtuoso, but nevertheless they 


love stories to arouse 


technic. The selections on yesterday's 


suggested that we listened to an artist with a deeply puetic senti 


ment. 
The “Kreutzer Sonata,” as played by the violin virtuoso, Emile 
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Sauret, and Mr. Ganz was a performance which could hardly be 
excelled.—Milwaukee Germania, November 7, 1903 

Mr. Ganz shared the honors equally with Mr. Sauret in the 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” although the opportunities here offered were 
not such as to show him at his height. Every number on his pro- 
gram made the highest demands of the pianist, both technically 
and interpretatively. Mr. Ganz fully solved his task. There will be 
no doubt to those who were present last night that he masters 
every technical difficulty and that he knows at all times how to use 
his technic for ideal ends Fine artistic conception and great 
earnestness stamp Mr. Ganz’s playing, which is free from all man 
nerism and superficiality.~Milwaukee Herald, November 7, 1903 


Mr. Ganz is a pianist with a vigorous style. His most pretentious 
number was the Brahms Variations, op. 24, a work demanding the 
highest pianistic ability. Mr. Ganz performed the work in a 
masterly way. The Liszt mumbers were exceedingly good, the 


Isolde’s “‘Liebestod” especially so. His rendering of the tenor melo 
dies of the “Cantique d’Amour,” “Et les deux d’Eaux,” with the 


maze of accompanying arpeggios in two and three notes could not 
have been improved.—Milwaukee Journal, November 7, 1903. 





Mr. Ganz played the Brahms Variations and Fugue very smoothly, 





with great accuracy and vigor. The Liszt number, which preceded 
the “Liebestod,” was played with grace and exquisite delicacy of 


touch.—Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, November 7, 1903 








THE STEIN MUSICALES. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1903 
Piano 
Valse, A flat Chopin 
Weber-Bilow 


Invitation a la Valse 
‘i Moszkowsk 


Valse, op. 17, No. 3 





"Cello 
Ballade Elegiaque Schubert 
Souvenir d’enfance Jules de Swert 
Plainte Jules de Swert 
Regret Jules de Swert 
( ©. Hornberge 
Songs 
Morgens send ich Veil Heiman 
Dein Bohm 
Allah Chadwick 
Miss Edith Blake 
"Cello 
Elegie. Herman Spielter 
W iegenlied Herman Spielter 
G, O. Hornberger 
rhe composer at the piano 
Lullaby Herman Spielter 
At the Fountain Herman Spielt 
Herman Spielter 
Piano 


Mobile Weber 


Perpetuum 
Staccato Etude X. Scharwenka 


Harry ¢ Stein 


LARGE and faithful clientéle was attracted to 
the Stein studios in Harlem by the foregoing 
tasteful and varied program. These gatherings 

have come to be considered as representative musical events 
in the upper part of the city, and it was indeed a happy in 
spiration that prompted Mr. Stein to inaugurate the series. 
Last week he was in splendid trim and played with verve, 
technical finish and fine musical understanding. His suc 
cess left nothing to be desired. Mr. Hornberger as usual 
proved himself to be a master of his instrument, and was 
at his best in the rarely played De Swert numbers. Miss 
Blake sang with charm of voice and nicety of delivery 
Mr. Spielter as a player and as a composer could not com 
plain of his reception. In his works there are deftness oi 
facture and a plenty of melody. The trio organization of 
which Harry C. Stein is the head will soon begin its 
season of concerts in neighboring towns. The very latest 
date booked is Jersey City, Hasbrouck Hall, on January 19 
Mr. Stein is contemplating some surprises for the patrons 
of his musicales in the form of special talks by lecturers of 
reputation. No definite dates have as yet been fixed for 








SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Oct., Nov., Dec., 1903. 





A TRUE WONDER CHILD. 


~~ > 

RANZ VON VECSEY, ten years old, of Hun 

i garian parentage and a pupil of Hubay, has 

for the past month been setting musical Ber 

lin topsy turvy with his remarkable violin 

performances. Curiously enough, it is not only 

the public but also the musicians who rave 

most rhetorically about this latest and youngest star in 

the artistic heavens Professor Dr. Joachim, staid and 

sixty-two (himself at one time a “wonder child” who ex 

cited the admiration of Mendelssohn), writes about the 
tiny Von Vecsey as follows: 

“In all my experience I have never met such a mighty 


musical genius as this boy, when we take into considera 





FRANZ v. VECSEY. 


tion his age of ten years and his childlike nature. It bor 
ders on the incomprehensible, what this child, in a period 
of two years and a half, has learned from his mastet 
Without the gift of genius such results would be incon- 
ceivable Technical difficulties simply do not exist for 
this boy. Still more astonishing than his perfect mastery 


of the technic of violin playing are the wonderful divina- 


f 


tion with which he penetrates into the spirit of the music 
that he executes and the inborn warmth with which he 
performs these pieces Anything like it I have never 
heard from any young violin player With my whole 
heart and with all impressiveness I could wish for this 
young musician—for little Vecsey is a musician in every 
nerve and every vein—that his rich endowments be not 
imperiled and checked in their development by premature 
and excessive exploitation with concerts, impresarios and 
all the hullaballoo of tournées. To work himself up to 
independent mastery the boy needs a slow, progressive 
cultivation of the musical intellect, and, for that end, re 


pose and steady concentration As I hear, there is no 


AMERICAN TOUR 


BLAUVELT 


material necessity for the lad to earn money, and ther 
fore there must be urgently recommended, for him, his 
genius and his art, that quiet development which, in soul 
and spirit, contains everything that technic in its fight 
has passed over. Then, by the grace of God, the ripe 
artist can and will fulfill all that the young boy seems so 
nobly to promise.” 

This is praise the like of which Professor Dr. Joachim 
has showered on no other violinist, young or old, during 
the fifty odd years of his public career. Franz von Vecsey 
is playing to packed houses in Berlin and has even ap 
peared before Emperor William, a rare and ielling privi 
lege. The little violinist’s father is anxious to bring him 
to America, but he has been told about the Gerry Society 
so it is unlikely that we will hear him on this side of the 
ocean until he reaches ful] artistic maturity, a circum 


stance not exactly to be deplored There is enough sen 


sationalism is musical America at present 





ARTHUR HARTMANN SCORES AGAIN. 


[Spectat Cas_e to THe Musicar Courter. | 


Bertin, November 14 103 


RTHUR HARTMANN, the violinist, scored a 


rousing and spontaneous success at his concert 





last evening with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Beethoven Hall. Enthusiasm tremendous and public 


and press unanimous it rlative approbation 


f 


Mme. Doria Devine’s Musicale. 
A MATINEE musicale was given last. Wednesday by 


Mme. Doria Devine in her handsome Fifth ave 





studios. The program served to introduce to her friends 
Dezso Nemes, the Hungarian violinist, and his wife, Melitta 
Nemes, pianist. Miss Marie Louise Gehle, Madame De 
vine’s pupil, contributed the vocal numbers 


rhe program follows: 


Sonata in F for violin and piano Grieg 
Allegro, andantino, final 
Réverie Vieuxtemps 
Songs 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus Schubert 


Schumann 


Mendelssohn 


Wande rlied 
Concerto 


Andante, allegro vivace 
S ngs 
Mainacht Brahms 
Lullaby .. Brahms 
Hejre Kati , Hubay 


The interesting characteristics of M. and Mme Dezso 
Nemes and their sure technic enabled them to interpret 
their numbers, particularly the Grieg Sonata in F, with 
good effect. Miss Gehle, in her numbers, “Gruppe aus dem 
lartarus,” Schubert, and “Mainacht,” by Brahms, com 
positions requiring great volume and breadth, sang ef 
fectively. The dainty Brahms “Guten Nacht” was in 
marked contrast and served to show how Miss Gehle could 
subdue her voice. The “Wanderlied,” Schumann, which 
was put at the end of her selection, was given with great 


vim 


A Chamber Music Concert. 


| = the management of F. X. Arens the People’s 
Symphony Auxiliary Club gave a pleasing concert 


last Thursday night in Cooper Union Hall. Those who 


took part in the entertainment were Mme. Grace Damian, 
contralto; Madame Coreseto, violinist Mme. Wesley 
Weyman, pianist, and Louise Heine, violoncellist. An ex- 
cellent program was given, and the large audience seemed 
to enjoy it keenly. The second concert in this series wil 


take place the night of December 11 





Beginning January Ist, 1904. 


Under Sole Management of W. FP. PENDLETON, 239 Broadway, New York. 
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Cincinnati, November 14, 1903. 

HE chief interest of musical Cincinnati is now 

centred upon the approaching season of con- 

certs by the Symphony Orchestra. The sub- 

stantial aid by way of increased subscriptions 

has thus far augured well for a larger attend- 

ance than usual. Particular effort is to be 

made by the managenient to reach all music students with 

its special offer of $2.50 for a season ticket. The soloist 

of the first concert will be Emile Sauret, the French violin- 

ist,*who has been one of the recognized peers of France’s 

musicians. There are few living men who have been as- 

sociated with as many famous musicians as M. Sauret. 

His teachers included Rossini, De Beriot and Vieuxtemps, 

and he has played with celebrities, including Liszt, Biilow, 

Hiller, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Wagner, Moszkowski and 

Rubinstein. His appearance here at the opening of the 

tenth season of Cincinnati's permanent orchestra will be 
a brilliant beginning. 


= <= 


On November 10, in the new Odeon, the Marien String 
Quartet presented its first concert, giving the following 
program: 


Concerto for Violin, with piano accompaniment 





C5 Mee BN Bamba scceencccccvsccsescestssescesecsvccvcess 


Sonata in G minor, for piano and Violin..............-seeeeeeees Grieg 
Quartet in C minor, for piano, violin, viola and ‘cello..... R. Strauss 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer was the pianist and played the 


Grieg and Strauss numbers with much congeniality and 
individual character. Mr. Marien’s first violin had warmth 
of tone and authority. 
eS = 

The Norwood Musical Club gave an interesting Bach 
program Thursday evening. A lecture on the great master 
and his works was given by Miss Mary Venable, and the 
following Bach numbers were played: Sonata in D minor, 
for violin and piano, Mrs. Mary Davis Hahn, Mrs. Lillian 
Tyler Plogstedt; Prelude and Fugue, Mrs. Nembach 
Steinle; Gavotte, from English Suite, Miss Clara Hinders- 
man; voice, “O Trusting Heart,’ Mrs. N. L. Scott; 
3ourrée, from French Suite, Mrs. Lillian Tyler Plogstedt ; 
“Gigue,” Miss Grace Thorndick. The final number of the 
program was a vocal number by Henry Smart, “Night 
Sinks on the Wave,” with Mrs. A. L. Pope, Mrs. E. P. 
lingley and Mrs. M. E. Sparrow as the vocalists. 


SE = 


Both Signor Romeo Gorno and Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer 
are assiduously working in preparation for their coming 
two piano duet recital in the new Odeon. Some special 
novelties will be played in their original form and this 


recital promises to be one of the most popular of the series. 


se & 


John Yoakley, the local organist, gave an interesting re- 
cital at Springfield, Ohio, recently. He was assisted by 
Mr. Snyder, formerly violinist in the local Symphony Or- 


chestra 


For many seasons Ben Davies, the English tenor, has been 
one of the principal soloists at the Cincinnati May Festival. 


During the coming festival, however, he will not appear. 


He will be supplanted by another English tenor of repute, 
William Green. This fixes two soloists thus far—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Mr. Green. 


ee = 


The following students of the Ohio Conservatory of 
Music will be heard in an interesting program on the 
evening of November 13 at the Westwood M. E. Church: 
Miss Belle Higdon, Miss Shirley Duncan, Miss Viola 
Wolter, Miss Martha Jeannette Phillips, Miss Flora Fos- 
ter and Miss Della Hicks-Klayer. The Oratorio Society of 
this conservatory is not, as was stated last week, for ladies’ 
voices only, but is mixed. It contains a well balanced 
male constituency. 


Se = 


The scholarships given by the Zilpha Barnes-Wood 
Private School of Music were awarded to Miss Marie 
Piper, Miss Marie Russell and Warren Hayslip. 


=H << 


A violin recital will be given by LeRoy McMackin in 
the concert hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
on Wednesday evening, November 18. With the assist- 
ance of Miss Frances Shuford, pianist, and Miss Annabelle 
Ambrose, soprano, the following program will be ren- 
dered: Sonata, F minor, Heinrich Hoffmann; Allegro, 
Romanze, Allegro molto; concerto, D minor, Vieux- 
temps; song, Miss Ambrose; “Souvenir de Moscow.” 
Wieniawski; (a) Canzonetta, d’Ambrosia; (b) “Dreams,” 
Wagner-Tirindelli; (c) Canzona, Hasse; (d) “Gypsy 
Dances,” Nachez. 

eS & 

An operatic concert will be given by the opera class of 
the Zilpha Barnes-Wood School at Sinton Hall on No- 
vember 25. The castle scene from “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” will be given. ai S. Kinslow will sing the part 
of Gaspard. 

eS & 

The College of Music series of concerts, beginning with 
the first chamber concert by the Marien String Quartet, 
will be on the subscription plan. Subscriptions to the 
entire series will be $5 and may be sent in to the office of 
the college. 

Ss €& 

Arthur J. H. Barbour will give the first lecture of a 
course of four on “Ancient and Modern Music from a 
Historical Standpoint” at the Cincinnati Conservatory oi 
Music on Thursday next at 8 p. m. These conferences, 
under Mr. Barbour’s direction, will be continued monthly 


= = 


Because of the May festivals next spring it is practically 
settled that Cincinnati will have no season of grand opera 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company this year. 

Ss & 

An appreciative recital was given by the pupils of Miss 
Mary Alberta Conway on Friday evening of last week. 
There appeared on the program Misses Ida and Elizabeth 
Kapp, Marie Myer, Elsie Christina and Anna Victoria 
Sperber, Elizabeth Flynn and Lucy Marie Conway and 
Master Arthur Conway. 

~ 


The date for Patti’s appearance in this.city has been set 


for December 16. J. A. Homan. 


EDWIN GRASSE’S DEBUT. 


——_@ =. 


Carnegie Hall, Thursday Evening, November 12. 
PROGRAM. 


Copartesd, Castsbanes.. .cvvccsscviccescicoseses Beethoven 


I ccc ising ese nccccessseceessssrccevens : ..- Bach 
Concerto, D major..... Brahms 
Bruch 


EE os vcinccecunvede vebeeeeneesetesisen 

S mere matters of fact let it be recorded at the 
outset that the violinist Edwin Grasse is nineteen 
years old and has been blind since a few days 
after his birth. In his modest advance announcements the 
artist put forth no plea for favor on the ground of his 
infirmity or of his youth. He wished to be judged solely 
by the measure of his actual accomplishment, and desired 
no royal road to the suffrages of his auditors 

It is the more pleasant, therefore, to be able to record 
for Edwin Grasse a performance far above the average, 
and a success as warm as it was well deserved. 

The four B’s of the program were an eloquent index to 
Grasse’s purpose. Bach, Brahms and Bruch for the vio 
lin! It was a stern task, and the appeal it was first and 
foremost of a musician who would persuade by learning 
rather than compel with the adventitious aids of the vir 
tuoso. 

In the first movement of the Bach concerto the player 
showed himself possessed of rugged rhythm, a voluminous 
tone, a firm bow arm and a keen sense of dynamic values. 
The beautiful slow movement was done with simplicity and 
with clarity and correctness of phrasing. Grasse’s canti 
lena is serene rather than sensuous, meditative rather than 
melting. The finale, buoyant in spirit, lacked neither the 
swing nor the speed to make it a thoroughly happy per 
formance. In the whole work, by his fidelity to the letter 
of the score no less than by his vigorous bowing, Grasse 
made it clear that he had of late been hearing his Bach 
compromise there and will 


BR 


in Berlin. They know no 
naught of Belgian improvements in Bach 
the undiluted article, and they usually get it 
Grasse threw himself into the first movement of the 
Brahms concerto with something approaching fervor. It 
was easily the most significant part of the evening’s work. 
Real musicians have long ago ceased to quote the cheap 
witticism against the Brahms concerto, that it is written 
“against the violin.” Rather it is written against most vio 
linists because it is difficult enough to scare off the bun 
glers and deep enough to place it without the comprehen 
sion of the musical groundlings. No more noble music 
ever has been penned than the first movement of the 
Brahms concerto, and some violinists have proved that it 
is as idiomatic for their instrument as anp fluent concoction 
by Wieniawski or Vieuxtemps. The strength of the Brahms 
concerto—by the uninitiated called its weakness—lies in 
the fact that the solo player must know the orchestral 
score as well as his own part, otherwise a homogeneous 
Of course it must be admitted 


They insist on 


performance is impossible. 
that the majority of violinists know as little of the orches 
tral parts of the standard violin concertos as opera singers 
know about the roles which they do not sing. Perhaps if 
the truth were told, therefore, it would be found that most 
of the violinists are against the Brahms concerto more 
than it is against them. 

Grasse was in thorough harmony with the work and 
sank himself completely in its melodic and rhythmic beauties 
The slight unevenness of his bowing, especially in the 
changes of position, disturbed only the sticklers for abso- 
lute finish, the superficial souls who place the manner above 
the matter. The Jines were large in Grasse’s reading, and 
it was by no means merely a black and white picture that 
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he limned. There were spots of beautiful color in the slow 
movement, with its dusky, harmonic atmosphere. The 
finale, a typical violin movement in melody, rhythm and 
technical treatment, was taken at a rattling pace and 
brought the player a whirlwind of applause at the close 
Be it mentioned for the sake of completeness that the 
Joachim Cadenza in the first movement was hastened un 
duly, and lost much of its inherent majesty on that ac- 
count. 

The Bruch number gave Grasse a splendid opportunity 
for the display of his lighter graces, but even these were 
tempered always by artistic reserve and consummate mu 
sicianship. His taste is unfailing, his intuitiveness remark 
able. 

All in all, Grasse’s future looks particularly bright. His 
slight faults are purely technical and therefore compara- 
tively easy of remedy. There was no doubt of the genu- 
ineness of his welcome. His audience cheered him, and 
after many recalls he played Paganini’s Twenty-fourth 
Caprice, which called forth another enthusiastic demon- 
stration. 

The Wetzler Orchestra had no easy task, for under the 
peculiar circumstances the conductor was forced to devote 
most of his attention to the soloist. In spite of this draw 
back, however, the accompaniments were smooth on the 
whole and exceptionally discreet. Mr. Wetzler opened 
the concert with a well balanced and authoritative per 
formance of the “Coriolanus” overture. 





Grasse’s Next Appearance. 


DWIN GRASSE will follow his successful début last 
week with a recital at Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday 
evening, November 19, commencing at 8:30. The young 
violinist will then present the following program. Mrs 
Carl Hauser will play the piano part in the two sonatas, 
and Miss Ethel V. Care will assist as accompanist. The 
program follows: 
Sonata, piano and violin, A major César Franck 
Ciaconna J. S. Bacl 
Carl Goldmark 


Handel-Thomson 


Air from Concerto, op. 28 


Passacaglia 


Sonata, piano and violin, G major, oj Edwin Grass 
Romance, E minor C. Sindin 
Scherzo Tarantelle, op. 16 Henri Wieniawsk 





Olive Mead’s Engagements. 


ND still the violinists come. Miss Olive Mead has 
A been engaged to appear with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston and on the tour. The talented young 
irtist will play the Beethoven Concerto, The Olive Mead 
String Quartet, which began its career so auspiciously last 
season, has many engagements booked for this winter 
The personnel of the quartet includes Miss Mead as first 
violin; Miss Bessie Houghton, second violin; Miss Gladys 
North, viola, and Miss Lillian Littlehales, 'cello 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


fhe Year's at the Spring. Song....Mrs. H. A, Hunt, Portland, Me 
rhe Year’s at the Spring. Song..Mrs. M. F. Bollman, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Song of Love. Song.... ....Mrs. G. D. Northrup, Berkeley, Cal 
Wouldn’t That Be Queer. Song... Mrs. Fish-Griffin, Chicago, II! 


© Were My Love. Song... ..Vernon d’Arnalle, Chicago, Ill 


George W. Chadwick. 


The Danza. Song Miss Pearl Werthwein, Chicago, III 

Sweetheart. Song Mrs. H, A. Hunt, Portland, Me 

rhe Rose Leans Over the Pool. ; Mme. Shanna Cumming, Sag 
f inaw, Mich. 

Miss M. A. Reeves, New York 


Arthur Foote. 


Song of Four Seasons. Song....Miss A. M, Wood, Arlington, Mass. 
O, Swallow, Flying South. Song..Miss A. M. Wood, Arlington, Mass. 
Miss A. M. Wood, Arlington, Mass 
Memnon, Song...... _— Vernon d’Arnalle, Chicago, Ill 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’. Song.... ..Miss M. A. Reeves, New York 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’. Song Miss Pearl Werthwein, Chicago, IIl. 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’. Song ‘ Perley D. Aldrich, Athens, Pa 

.Perley D. Aldrich, Athens, Pa 

Mrs. Fish-Griffin, Chicago, Il. 
..Dannreuther String Quartet, New York 


Song.. 
Request. Song 


Memnon. Song 


Ashes of Roses. Song 
rhe Nightingale. Song 
Quintet, op. 38 


Frank Lynes. 


Apparitions. Song : H. E. Goodhue, Washington, D. 

If = the Pity and Love Untold. ) J. E, Goodhue, Washington, D. ( 
song { 

The Star of Day. Song H. E. Goodhue, Washington, D. ¢ 

Song of Life. Song H, E. Goodhue, Washington, D. C 

Roses. Song H. E. Goodhue, Washington, D. C 


Go Make Thy Garden Fair. Song..H. E. Goodhue, Washington, D. C. 
So Live Today. Song H. E. Goodhue, Washington, D. C 
Song of the Woodman, op. 35. Piano..Miss Mae Symes, New York 
Miss Estelle Mardon, Boston 


Paul Revere’s Ride, op, 38. Piano 


Edward MacDowell. 


Thy Beaming Eyes. Song Miss Palgrave Turner, London 
Charles Bennett, London 
Miss Gertrude Lonsdale, Londen 


Hirwen Jones, London 


Thy Beaming Eyes. Song 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song Miss Louise Ormsby, London 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song.... Mme. Bertha Moore, London 
Miss Mavis Wingfield, London 
: Kennerley Rumford, London 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song Norman St. Clair, Westcliffe, England 


Thy Beaming Eyes. Song 


Thy Beaming Eyes. Song.. 


John W. Metcalf. 
Among the Heather. Song Mrs. G. G. Konger, San Francisc 


Hymn of Fait Song Mrs. Carroll-Nicholson, San Francisc 


Edna Rosalind Park. 


The Cloistered Rose. Song.......... C. H. Coffin, London 


rhe Cloistered Rose. Song Miss Mavis-Wingfield, London 


Charles P. Scott. 


Only a Ribbon. Song.... ....Mrs. L. M. Bartlett, Boston, Mass 
Only a Ribbon. Song Mrs. L. M. Bartlett, Milton, Mass 
Slumberland. Song Mrs. L. M. Bartlett, Milton, Mass 
rhe Cat With the Baritone Voice 
Amphion Male Chorus Melrose, Mass 
Harvard Male Quartet Chelsea, Mass 
Harvard Male Quartet ' , Boston, Mass 


Boston, Mass 
Hyde Park, Mass 
Louisville, Ky 
Amherst, Mass 


St. Botolph Club. 
Apollo Club... 
Apollo Club... 
Amherst Glee Club 
Bankers’ Association ....-Boston, Mass 


New Songs by Frank Lynes. 


Seven Songs, op. 43 
No. 1—Apparitions 


No. 2—If All the Pity and Love Untold. 
No. 3—The Star of Day 
No. 4—Song of Life. 


No. 5—Roses. 
- «. f Go Make Thy Garden Fair. 
7 So Live Today 

These seven songs (most of them short) represent a wide range 
of lyric production. Each makes an individual appeal to the singer 
or teacher, and none is technically difficult. In “Apparitions” the 
tender beauty of the verses (by Robert Browning) gave a happy 
inspiration to the composer, whose setting is simple in form but 
rich in expression. “If All the Pity and Love Untold” is a short 
song, but the melody has a breadth and largeness of phrase which 
gives the lyric great dignity and sweep. It is not a love song, nor 
is the vocal part at all difficult. No. 3, “The Star of Day,” is a 
delicate and very simple song, without emotional demands. It is 
suitable for a home song, and can be used to advantage in teach 
ing, especially for beginners. Very different in style is the “Song 
of Life,” which is free and joyous, brilliant in both voice and piano 
parts, needing warmth of temperament. It will prove of value for 
1 use. The attractive words are by Florence Earle Coates 





No. 4, entitled “Roses,” is in a simple style, but very melodious and 
vocal. Just before the final cadence, the song strikes a more force 
ful note; the clever singer will know how to produce an effective 
climax at this point. The last two songs, “Go Make Thy Garden 
Fair” and “So Live Today,” are only a page in length each, and 
are published together They also belong together by virtue of their 
general style, the spirit which animates them, and might be success 


fully grouped on a program 


A Cry from Salt Lake. 


ROF. J. J. McCLELLAN, organist of the Taber- 
nacle, is playing this week in an unbroken series of 
cadenzas brillantes, sixty-fourth notes staccato, and there 
is no telling when he will get down to legato-andantino 
tranquillo again The occasion of all this ebullition of 
musical jubilations is the safe arrival in his household of a 
lovely little songstress in Israel, whose voice is ranging 
from C in the treble staff to C on the sixteenth ledger 
line above. Happy Pa thinks there is no voice like it in 
Christendom; Schumann-Heink isn’t in it, Nordica must 
take a back seat, and Patti? Well, who is Patti anyhow? 
Professor McClellan has been absent minded ever since 
He is running over the hour with one piano pupil and 
running under the hour with another, and on the morn 
ing after the dénouement he went to lunch at 9:34, under 
the impression that it was noon. Then in the afternoon 
when a friend asked him to play the Jocelyn Berceuse, the 
happy young artist, still in the mists of mental abstrac 
tion, started in on “She's a Lulu—She’s a Darling.” 
Bouquets may be left at the office of the Clayton Music 
Company, and as for congratulations—they are just piling 
up in cord lots. Mother and daughter doing fine; the 


“old man” hopes to get down to canonical form and 
regular tempo in the course of a week.—Salt Lake Truth 














MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher, 
166 Adelaide Road, ‘ ‘ LONDON, N. W. 





‘*Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —LescHetTizky. 


HARRY C., STEIN, Pianist 
Artistic Piano Instruction ; Soloistand Accompanist Certi- 
fied Teacher at the Diesterweg Academy, Berlin, Germany. 


STUDIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, SINGING, ETC., 
Telephone Connection. 189 WEST 122d ST., NEW YORK. 


ANNA SPANUTH, 


Instructirn in the Art of Singing. 


VOICE BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 
STUDIO AND RESIDENCE: 
Hotel Highiand, 91st St. and Lexington Ave , 
Telephone : 3131—79th. NEW YORK. 
Send ++ the pamphlet, ** A Secret in 


Voice Bui .’* By Anna SPanurs. 
Price, 7 a cents. 


wie. ALMA ED? FAL IAL, sorraro 


Opera and Concert. 
SEABON 1908-4. 


En tour in Scandinavia, Denmark, Italy. under direction of 
FRITZ PETERSEN, Copenhagen. 


Accompanist, . . - MAESTRO SEBASTIANI. 
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DUSS ORCHESTRA—Nordica Fall Tour. 


Mr. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
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MUSICAL program was presented before a 
large audience October 30, in the Auditorium, 
auspices of St. 
night of a 


Hartford, Conn., under the 
Anthony's Church, the opening 
series of concerts which will be repeated until 
November 9, for the benefit of the church. Well known 
singers had parts in the program, including Miss Malvina 
Murphy, of the cathedral choir; James J. Healy and Frank 
Broderick. David S. Moran, organist of St. Patrick’s 
directed music. Scott Snow directed the 
Miss May McCullough was the ac- 





Church, the 
D’Esopo Orchestra. 
companist. 

November 2 at Turner Hall, Houston, Tex., Miss Louise 
Jones gave a concert. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boris Ganapol are arranging two musi- 
cales to be given in the early winter at Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. H. M. Madison gave a class recital October 30 in 
her new studio in the Pipkin Building, Beaumont, Tex. 

The Vet Musical Academy gave a musicale November 5 
at the Academy Music Rooms, 353 Woodward avenue, De 
Mich. 

Mrs, Charlotte Greatrix, of the Concert Bureau, has 
moved her studio to No. 501 Homer Warren Building, De- 
Mich. 


\ musicale was given recently by the pupils of Miss 


troit, 


troit, 


Edith Teasdale in the studio, 18 Oglethorpe avenue East, 
Savannah, Ga. 
A musicale was given October 29 by Mrs. R. B. Mal- 


Van the Y. W. C. A. 
Building, Wis. 

Hamlin Hunt gave his first organ recital of the season 
Minn., and, as_ usual, 


Zandt, at 


lory, assisted by Miss 
Milwaukee, 
October 30 in Minneapolis, was 
greeted with a large audience. 

The Misses Charlotte, Kate and Emma McDonald played 
concert given at the Forest Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Mich., October 30 

Recently at the Presbyterian Church, Quincy, IIl., an or- 
gan recital was given by Phineas Haggas, the organist. 
Mrs. Haggas and Mrs. Chalten sung. 


ata 


Bernard Landino in concert at the Detroit 
(Mich.) Opera House the evening of November 22. Mr. 


Landino was the only American singer with Mascagni. 


appears 


Miss Grace Ann Parker, soprano pupil of Elvin Singer, 
sang several solos at an entertainment given October 28 
under the auspices of the Loyal Guards, at Detroit, Mich. 

Clyde A. Nichols, tenor, has moved his to the 
Wetherbee Building, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Nichols sang at 
dedication of the First Church of Christ, Plymouth, 


studio 


the 
last Sunday, 

Miss Charlotte Fankhauser, a pupil of Mrs, Ida Fletcher 
Norton, of the Detroit (Mich.) Conservatory of Music, 
has been engaged as soprano soloist at the Brewster Con- 
gregational Church. 

Sterling, 


Reginald Martin, organist of Grace Church, 
Ill., recently gave a recital at the church, when he was 


assisted by Mrs. Goodsell, Horace Diller, William M. Todd 
and M. L. Price. 

A program was rendered October 30 by the pupils of 
Miss Maud Wolford at her home, 350 West Fifth street, 
Superior,” Wis. 

Members of the faculty of the Johnson School of Music, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art gave a concert November 3, in 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

John P. Roberts, of Pittsburg, sang at the organ re- 
cital which Wm, M. Roberts gave at Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, November 12. 

A song recital was given by Miss Signe Dahle, assisted 
by Miss Glenna Smith and Arthur Bergh, violinist, in 
Raudenbush Hall, St. Paul, Minn., October 27. 

Mr. Bernstein and Mr. Johnson, of Baylor University, 
gave a violin and piano recital for the benefit of the Home, 
Friday, November 6, at the Auditorium, Waco, Tex. 

A concert was given at the Lutheran Church, Newburgh, 
N. Y., on October 28, by W. H. G. Repp’s School of Music, 
assisted by the Misses Hunter, Hulse and Jefferson, and 
F. Swanson. 

J. Frank Frysinger, of Hanover, Pa., composer and in- 
structor in music, has been elected organist of Emmanuel 
Reformed Church, to succeed J. C. Gross, who has moved 
to Harrisburg. 

Miss Florence Verge gave a concert October 28 in Ply- 
mouth Church, Minneapolis, Minn., making her first pub- 
lic appearance since her return from four years’ study in 
Berlin with Halir. 

Miss Dora Kohen, a young pianist, gave a recital Octo- 
ber 28, at the home of her teacher, Miss Eulalie Chenevert, 
1518 Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. Rudolph Peter- 
son, violinist, assisted. 

A musical program was recently given at Pulaski, N. Y., 
by Miss Ethel Jewell, Miss L. Grace Henderson, Mrs. 
Heloise Marchand, Miss Floy Belle Sherman, Mrs. Charles 
E. Low and Miss Faith Stevens. 

Church in 


J. Fred Wolle, organist of the Moravian 


Bethlehem, Pa., and conductor of the Bach festivals, will 


give an organ recital in the Bethlehem Lutheran Church 
on Thursday evening, November 19. 
The Wittenberg Conservatory of Music, Springfield, 


Ohio, has an addition to its corps of instructors this year 
in Leroy Tebbs, of the vocal department. Frank MacGuire 
is again at the head of the conservatory. 

A Cecilian recital was given November 6 by Hubert O. 
Fox, of Chicago, assisted by Mrs. Alice Calder-Leonard, 
soprano; William Yunck, violinist, and Robert J. Cady, of 
St. Paul, at the Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 

An organ recital was given at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Easton, Pa., October 26, by Henry S. Schweitzer, 
organist and choir master of the church, assisted by Miss 
Mazie Kern, soprano in the choir of the Brainerd Union 
Presbyterian Church. 

The second faculty recital of the school year was re- 

cently given by the College of Music in the chapel of the 
Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill., by Miss Mabelle 
Bruner, soprano; Miss Berenice Long, violinist, and Miss 
Pearl Cora Higby, accompanist. 
Miss Etta Gabbert, of 2029 Farnam 
street, Davenport, Ia., Prof. A. D. Bodfers with his ad- 
vanced pupils gave a musicale at her home October 29. 
Professor Bodfers gave a short informal talk on the ra- 
methods of musical instruction. 


By invitation of 


tional 

A program was given recently at W. Junewood, Ind., 
by Mrs. Myrtle Brockman, 
Frankie Neil Dillingham, 


Leewright and her pupils, 


Norman, Annie Brockman, 


Lucile Prim, Mrs. Profit, Mattie Smith, May Birch, Marie 
Brown, Nora Seaton, Arminda Case, Ila Trimm, Rosa 
Burton, Mary Curran, Louetta Meador, Julia Walner and 
H, Leewright. 

A song recital was given at Lancaster, Pa., November 3. 
Soloists, Miss Mary Malone, Miss Leah Mackinson, Miss 
Bessie Gingrich, Miss Gertrude Herr, Miss Bertha Ger- 
shel, Miss Emma Herr, George F, Hambright and Prof. 
John M. Chambers. 

A song recital was given by Miss Carolyn H. Cooke, 
Miss Mary T. Stoughton, Miss Anna L. Hurlburt 
Miss Emma E. Elmer, assisted by Miss Maud Ellis and 
Mrs. Naylor, at Unity Hall, Hartford, 
Conn., November 6 


and 


Grace Preston 

There was a sacred concert at the residence of Mrs. M 
P. Ducker, Fort Wayne, Tex., recently. The participants 
were Mr. and Mrs. R. E. L. Miller, Mrs. O. E. Scott, 
J. W. McAlister, of Paris; Bert Wetmore, of Austin, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ducker. 

Miss Sans Souci, of Minneapolis, Minn., will fill concert 
engagements in Chicago, Richmond and Duluth and West 
Superior, where she will assist Madame Bouton. On De- 
cember 2 Miss Sans Souci will give a recital on the Chi- 
cago Auditorium organ. 

The first of the series of open recitals to be given by 
the faculty of the Pennsylvania College of Music took 
place November 2 in the auditorium of the college build 
ing. Miss Moyer, Mr. Man 
ville, Miss Graham, a 


The program was given by 
Mr. Martin and Mrs. Knudson 
companist. 

The faculty of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
gave a concert, the initial event of the season, October 29, 
at the First Baptist Church. The faculty consists of Dean 


Musical College 


Henri Ruifrok, pianist; Adda Blakeslee, vocalist; Henry 
Given Cox, violinist; Wendell Heighton, ‘cell Mabel 
Cooper, pianist. 

A musicale was given November 5 by Mrs. Lively and 


Miss Allan at their studio rooms in the Blewett Building, 
Beaumont, Tex. Those 
Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Montgomery, Miss El Lu Smith, pian 
ists; Mrs. Scott and Prof Anton 


Navratil, violinist. 


assisting on the program were 


Hey wood, reader 


Greentown, Ind., has a population of 2,000, and accord 
What is 


ype ned 


ing to reports from there is “music hungry.” 
known as the Greentown lecture and music course « 
the Christian Church by 


K. Matus, 


last week with a concert at the 
Royal Hungarian Orchestra. P 


performers gave solo numbers 


clarinetist, and 


The augmented choir of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Pottsville, Pa., on November 2 gave a Mendelssohn con 
cert, the chief number being the Forty-second Psalm. The 
soloists were Mrs. George Long, solo soprano, of the 
United Evangelical Church choir; Mrs. W. B. Richards, 
Gilbert H. Roehrig and Wilfred Hemingway. Joseph ( 


Painter, organist and director. 

One of the events of the season in local musical circles 
was the recital at Music Hall, Auburn, N. Y., recently, by 
George H. Madison, basso. He was assisted by Conrad L 


Becker, violinist, and Louis Baker Phillips, pianist, of 
Syracuse, two men well known in musical circles, and by 
Miss Julia Brinkerhoff, soprano; Mrs. Fred G. Nash, so 
prano; Fred G. Nash, tenor, and Lewis H. Campbell, 


pianist. 

A musicale was given October 30 at the First Methodist 
Church, Janesville, Wis., by Miss Gertie Weeks, Miss 
Emma Evans, Miss Edna Campbell, Miss Grace Root, Miss 
Bessie Horn, Margaret and Mable Martin, Miss Margaret 
Clough, Miss Essie Iliff, Miss Ruth Lindsay, Miss Rachel 
Seigrist, Miss Edith Follett, Miss Loraine Draper, Miss 
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Emma Rathman, Miss Hattie Schumacher, Miss Edna 
Waggoner, Richard Sager, Mrs. W. O. Clough, W. W. 
Nuss and P. T. Benton. 

On October 31 Miss Grace Pretzman gave the first of a 
series of children’s piano recitals at her studio, No. 440 
West Orange street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. Louis Harris is arranging for a musicale to be given 
some time this month to the faculty of the McKeesport 
public school, McKeesport, Pa. Dr. Harris will be as- 
sisted by local talent and by Miss Enita Muchel, harpist; 
Edward Rosko, baritone, and Harry Estes, cornetist. , 

Miss Floy Kesson, a pupil of Willard Patten, of Minne 
apolis, Minn., has been appoifited director of the musical 
n the Oregon University. Her success has 


department 
been so remarkable that, though she has one assistant, she 
has not been able to accept all the pupils. The university 
authorities have written Mr. Patten, asking him to send 
another assistant from Minneapolis 

A musicale was held recently in All Saints’ Church, Har- 
rison, N. Y., under the direction of Miss May Young, the 
organist. The program was rendered by Miss Minnie 
Loescher, Signor Francolini, Alvino G. Conterno, Miss 
Anna Fairchild, Messrs. Batten, Young, Rigney and Wild 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Maeg, Miss Emma Elmer, Orville A 
Howland, William Powell Twaddell, Miss Anna Hurlburt 

A recital was recently given under the auspices of Mrs. 
W. S. Bracken, head of the vocal department of the Col- 
lege of Music at Benton Harbor, Mich. Those taking part 
were Miss Nella Long, violinist; Mrs. Josephine B. Hill, 
of this city; Mrs. Louis F. Schulz, of St. Joseph, and Miss 
Louise Huntington Bailey, vocalists; Miss Laura Hobbs 
and Jas. Ingham, of Chicago, pianists; Mrs. F. B. Christo 
pher, accompanist 

The series of twilight concerts at the State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, has just been inaugurated. As far as 
outlined the concerts for this season are as follows: No 
vember 6, Selden Pratt and Brainard Mills; December 4, 
Mr. and Mrs. Amor W. Sharp; January 22, Mrs. W. K. 
Rogers, Mrs. C. B. Morrey; February 19, Miss Marian 
Lord, Mrs. Felix Riviere, Harry C. Lott; March 18, the 
Ziegler-Howe Sextet. 


A musicale was given October 28, at Birmingham, Alaz., 
by Mrs. J. V. Allen in compliment to Mrs. Eugene Dis- 
mukes and Mrs. George Ball Allen. The features of the 
evening were the vocal solos and instrumental pieces ren 
dered by several of the guests. Mrs. Dismukes charmed 
her audience with a number of vocal selections. T. V 
Boardman also sang, and Mrs. Allen and Miss Morton 
gave piano selections. The others assisting in the program 
were Miss Martin and Miss Duncan. 

Every one who participated in a recent musicale at the 
home of Mrs. Frank Harris Hiscock in James street, Syra 
cuse, N. Y., with the exception of Mrs. Frank L. Wal- 
rath, who acted as accompanist, is connected, either as 
teacher or pupil, with the Syracuse University College of 
Fine Arts 
Miss Lilla Taylor and Prof. Richard Grant Calthrop. Pro 


The university faculty was represented by 


fessor Calthrop sang a group of songs by his colleagues, 
Prof, Adolf Frey and Prof. William Berwald 


Ihe following chorus sang at the second monthly mu 


sicale given at the First Congregational Church, Spring 


field, Ohio, October 28. Soprano, Mrs. Metta Rude Young, 


Elsie Watkins, Faith Philipps; 








alto, Ruth Adler, Louise 


Henking, Mary Forbes; tenor, Roy Aldrich, Murray Ram- 
sey, Harry Haley; basso, Ray Johnson, T. J. Thomas, 
Howard Moffett. Howard Grant, organist. 

A musicale by George Lawrence and his pupils will 
be given soon, and a_ public recital is contem 
plated for January 1. Mr. Lawrence has a number of 
talented pupils who will make their first appearance at the 
latter concert. He has instituted a series of monthly re 
citals at which all of the pupils are given an opportunity to 
sing. Rehearsals are held regularly at Mr. Lawrence's 
studio, 927 G street, Washington, D. C 

The regular meeting for criticism of the concert train 
ing class of the Michigan Conservatory of Music was held 
in Miss Leonard’s studio at the conservatory, Detroit, 
Mich., October 28. Those taking part were Miss Jeannie 
B. Griffin, Miss Satie Wadley, Zetta Robinson, Miss Anna 
I. Monroe, Miss Ida Sapire, Miss Elsie Douer, Margaret 
Covey, Lucy C. Smith, Francis Brooks, Edna White, Les 
ter Glenn van Riner and Miss Lettie Scanlon 

A number of friends enjoyed a musicale at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Nelson, Broadway, Flushing, 
L. L, October 28 The main numbers on the pro 
gram were furnished by a double string quintet composed 
of Mrs. Loos and Miss Anna Stewart, piano; Miss Tred 
well and Rev. Christopher W. Knauff, first violin; Miss 
Lela Morris and A. M. Ryon, second violin; Norman Nel- 
son and Mr. Whitlock, violin; J. W. Tredwell and Mr 
Pentz, violoncello 

Mr. and Mrs. Dana C. Holland have been engaged as 
members of the quartet at the Eastern Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., and will enter upon their 
duties at once. Both singers are well known in Washing 
ton, where they have been identified with musical affairs 
for some years. Mr. Holland has a bass voice of good 
range and quality, and has figured much in solo and quartet 
work. Mrs. Holland will be remembered as Margaret 
Koontz, contralto, and has also been counted among the 
popular local singers 


las an addition to its 


Washington, D. C., music circles 
vocal coterie in Joseph L. Battle, now a student at George 
town University, and the possessor of a tenor voice which 


has attracted wide notice from many quarters. Mr. Bat 





sings at St. Stephep’s Church, Twenty-fifth str 
Pennsylvania avenue, and occasionally participates in im 
promptu musical affairs arranged by some of his friends 


He is a member of the Georgetown University Glee Club 
and will undoubtedly take a prominent part in the affairs 
of that organization this winter 

The board of directors of the Schubert Vocal Society, of 
Newark, N. J., announces for the twenty-fifth season of the 
society, a series of three oratorio concerts, to be given in 
Wallace Hall. The date of the first concert will be Mon 
day, November 30. “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, will, together with Mascagni’s 
opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ comprise the first program 
March 2, 1904, the oratorio of “Saint Elizabeth” will be 
rendered. This work has never been performed in Newark 
Hector Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust” will be reé 
produced at the spring festival concert Ap 

The following pupils gave the October musicale at Villa 
Maria, Frontenac, Minn.; Miss Margaret Davis, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Miss Hortense Smith, Chippewa Falls, Wis. ; 
Miss Marie Weidenborner, Miss Gladys O’Brien, Miss 
Evelyn Tregilgas, Edith Paradis, St. Paul; Miss Stell 
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Porter, Miss Sadie Bunton, Minneapolis; Miss Lillian Sey 
fried, Katherine Hayden, Duluth; Miss Elizabeth Farrell 
Belle Creek; Miss Lucile Otto, Osage, Ia.; Miss Ethel 
Fox, Plum City, Wis.; Miss Jeannette Ronan, Lewiston 





Miss Lorena Billings, Fergus Falls 

Among the supporting members of Carroll Institut 
Choir, Washington, D. C., are some well known musicians 
many of whom attended the rehearsal last Wednesday and 
expressed their appreciation of the tone and phrasing man 


ifested by this young organization At the close of the re 
hearsal Mrs. Annie Grant Fugitt, Melville Hensey and 
Charles Goodchild sang Du Bois’ “Salve Regina.” Mem 
bers of the choir are much encouraged in the attention 
given their work by musicians, and are endeavoring 
in every way to establish a fine record for the organiza 


tion 
A musicale was given October 28 with Mr. and Mrs 


Thomas Fisher in Woodruff place, Indianapolis, Ind. The 


nformal program was given by the members of the faculty 
of the Central College of Music, and included numbers by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo B. Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tay 
lor, Miss Carrie Smith, M Hogan, Herman Arndt and 
Charles S. Parker The guests included Miss Helen 
Fisher, of New York, with Mr. and Mrs. Fisher; Miss 
Virginia Henrichs, of I P with Mr. and M Har 
ris F. Holland, and M Augusta White, of Iron Moun 
tain, Mich 

4 musicale was giver hursday evening, November 5 
at the residence of John Shortridge, 1107 Madison avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn., under the patronage of Mrs. Shortridge, 
Mrs. F. P. Davenport, Mrs. W. A. Gage and Mrs. Charles 
Duntze The program was given by the following well 
known Memphians: Mrs. R. Jefferson Hall, Mrs. Levi 
Joy, Jr.; Mrs. Will Phillips, Mrs. Robert Spillman, s 
pranos; Miss Banks Jordan, contralto; R. Jefferson Hall 
and John Bergen, tenors; Dr. Poy Farrington, James 
Griffith and George Cronkrite, | Miss Mattie Reid 
pianist; Miss Julia Pickett, violinist; Miss Carrie Richard 
son, accompanist 
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Holmes Cowper's Engagements. 


M* HOLMES COWPER, the popular tenor of ¢ 
cago. w fill the wing port t engagemer 
lu g 


during December; December 14 Golden Legend.” Su 
\ St. Cecilia Club, D s, Tex De ber 25 I 

Messiah,” Handel and Haydn, Boston; December 27, “Th 
Messiah,” Apollo Club, Chicago, and December 29, “The 


Messia M rt ( b Pittsburg 
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Women’s String Orchestra Society. 
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Concerts or joint programs with Choral Societies 


American Debut—New York Philharmonic Concerts, January 29 and 30 Successful joint programs with choral societies of L. K. Dressler 
EVERETT PIANO. 


Jersey City ; E.M. Bowman, Brooklyn ; Frederick Burton, Yonkers, 
Alf. Hallam, Mt. Vernon; Chas A. Filler, New Rochelle, and others 
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HE S. Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society, of Wash- 
Y od ington, D. C., is composed of twenty colored 
( singers, and created a profound impression last 

year by its presentation of Coleridge-Taylor’s 

“Hiawatha.” They will repeat the work with 
the same soloists on November 27 at Music Hall, Balti- 
more, Md. Many new and young voices have been added 
to the chorus since last spring, and the society will aim to 
give even a better performance of “Hiawatha” since its 
initial performance. Before the present season is far ad- 
vanced the chorus will take up Coleridge-Taylor’s latest 
success, “The Atonement,” a sacred work which was 
given with success recently at the Hereford, England, mu- 
The work will be presented in Washington 





sical festival. 
next April. 


November 4 at Toledo, Ohio, the Pilgrims’ Chorus, un- 
der the direction of Frank Percival, began work upon the 
“Crusaders,” by Gade. 

The fourteenth concert of the Arion Singing Society 
took place at Astoria, N. Y., on Sunday evening, Novem- 
under the direction of Prof. L. Birsek. 

The Lowville (N. Y.) Music Club, direction 
of Professor Daniels, promises to be a success. The mem- 
bership is sixty-seven active and three honorary. 


ber I, 


under the 


A philharmonic society may soon be organized in 
Kingston, N. Y., the orchestra to contain about forty 
pieces. The first concert to be given in January. 
Schumann Club was held in the 
November 5, when the 
Russia and Germany.” 


The study class of the 
First Baptist Chapel, Bangor, Me., 
subject “Folk Music of 

At the meeting of the Kotheuer Music Study Club No- 
Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Kotheuer talked on the 
Symphony Orchestra concerts, illustrated 


was 


vember 3, at 
program of the 
by piano. 

rhe first of the series of public concerts to be given by 
the St. Cecilia, Grand Rapids, Mich., under the direction 
of Mrs. E. F. Uhl, will be the lecture recital of “Parsifal” 
by Mrs. Carpenter on the evening of November 24. Mr. 


Witherspoon’s song recital will be given November 30, and 
Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler’s recital December 21. 

The Matinee Musicale Society held 
sembly Hall, Lansing, Mich., October 28. 
was given by Miss Lundy, Miss Glicman, Mrs. 
Mrs. Edmonds. 

The Minnesota Ladies’ Quartet sang recently at a re- 
ception given in honor of W. L. Harris in the Masonic 
Temple at Hopkins, Minn. Thursday evening the quartet 
appeared in concert at Markville, Minnetonka. 

The Ladies Music Club met October 27 at the residence 
of Mrs. Jules E. Schneider, Dallas, Tex. The business 
and work of the club for the ensuing year was looked into, 
and the first program meeting was set for November 10 
with Mrs. Schneider. 

Miss Emma Ebeling had charge of the program of the 
Women’s Musical Club, given at Colymbus, Ohio, October 
28, and presented three of the club’s active members: Miss 
Marian Lord, pianist; Mrs, Felix Riviere, soprano, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Wilson, contralto. 

The Philharmonic Chorus, of Dayton, Ohio, has ma 
terially increased in number. The study of Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden” is proving interesting, and is attracting some of 
the best talent in the city. Under Mr. Lathrum’s direction 
the chorus is making excellent progress. 


a meeting at As- 
The program 
Kedzie and 


A series of three “musical talks” on the music dramas 
of Richard Wagner will be given before the Woman’s 
Club in Schenectady, N. Y. The first one will be “Lo- 
hengrin,” November 16; the second, “Parsifal,’”” December 
14, and the third, “Tristan and Isolde,” February 9 

(Pa.) Oratorio Society has received an 
invitation to sing at the St. Louis Exposition at the mu- 
sical concert. After they perform “The Elijah” and if the 
contest conditions are satisfactory the matter will be taken 


The Scranton 


up for consideration. 
The third regular meeting of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club was held October 26 at Johnstown, Pa. The program 


was as follows: “The Symphony,” Mrs. Chal Berry; piano 


selections from Beethoven and Schubert, Misses Ellen 
Eyre Morgan and Ida Seigh; voice, Miss Mattie Reese, 
Mrs. George Fockler and Charles V. Replogle. 

The Wednesday Club held its first general musicale of 
the season in Fahnestock Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., November 
4, when Stephen Huntingdon Leyshon, of Pittsburg, gave a 
piano recital, assisted by Mrs. Wilbur J. Harris, soprano. 


The Troxel Musical Club met in the M. E. church, Hast- 
ings, Mich., November 3. The following took part: Mot- 
tie Striker, Alice Dickerson, Mrs. James Troxel, Herbert 


Marple, Hazel Shivley, Mrs. Robert Burch and Miss Lake. 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are re 
Symphony No. 6, which will 


The Symphony Society, 
hearsing Haydn’s “Surprise” 


be rendered at the concert in the spring. The following 
are the officers of the society: President, Fred A. Smith; 
vice president, F. F. Abercrombie; secretary, DuBoise 


Carpenter; treasurer, Edward Quintard; conductor, Wil- 
liam’ Lyon Dobbs; Librarian, F. Wiethan 

A new male quartet has been organized in Washington, 
oe & list of 


quartets here. 


, which will add another organization to the 
Its members are Charles Myers, first ten- 
or; Thomas L. Jones, second tenor; Roland Roderick, 
baritone, and Dana C. Holland, bass. The quartet is re- 
hearsing a number of concerted selections which it will 
give at various entertainments this season 

The Waukesha Musicale met at Milwaukee, Wis., No- 
vember 3, with Mrs. W. M. Barnum, Laflin avenue, in 
stead of with Mrs. H. E. Osborne. The music of women 
A paper on “Woman’s Work in 
Blair. Three vocal trios ren- 
dered three flower songs. The singers were Mrs. Crocker, 
Miss Sperl, Mrs. La Roy, Mrs. Buchan, Mrs. Lott, Dr. 
Park, Mrs. Tripp, Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Buck 

The Schumann Glee Club, a chorus of thirty 
direction of Erskine Allen Gay, give 


composers was given 


Music” was read by Mrs 


ladies’ 


voices, under the 
their first concert, Friday, November 20, in Hartford, 
Conn. The following have been engaged to assist: Miss 
Bessie Wheatley, contralto, New Haven; Mrs. Joseph 
Tilden, soprano, and Leon A. Wheeler, violinist, both of 
Hartford; Miss Anna Wildman, pianist, Waterbury; Miss 
Ethel Stone, soprano, and Harry Scott, baritone 

It has been decided that a great music festival will be 


given in Marion, Ind., in May. Musicians from all over 
the State will be in attendance. A meeting was held and 
officers for the year were elected as follows: President, J 
L. McCulloch; vice president, John Pitt Stack; secretary, 
Mrs. Glenn Kimball; treasurer, Ben Larimer. The 
tive committee was constituted as follows: S. Hamilton 
Nussbaum, chairman; W. H. Mershon, Mrs. Glenn D. Kim 
ball, John Pitt Stack and Percy Nussbaum. 


Worthington Chautauqua 


execu 


The musical division of the 
Circle gave the first of a series of musicales at Spring 
field, Ohio, recently. Mrs. Geo Frankenberg, the presi 
dent, made an address on the Bach and Handel 
and explained the purpose of the circle in giving the re 
program was given by Mrs. Mary Nelson 
Mrs. Elsie Kennan, Mrs. Kennan, Mrs. Franken 
berg. There were two selections by the Haydn Quartet 
Mrs. R. A. Starkey Miss Mrs 
Waldemer von Dahlen sang 


The Pavilion Musical 


periods, 


citals. The 
Denby, 
sung, Tillyer played and 


Club met for reorganization Oc 


tober 20, with Mrs. W. O. Burbank, Le Roy, N. Y. Offi 
cers elected for the ensuing two months are: President 
Mrs. E. M. Abell; vice president, Miss Helen Evarts; 
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Katherine Dinan, and treasurer, Miss 
The second meeting was appointed to 
R. Graves, when a musical program 





secretary, Miss 
Elsie Hutchinson. 
be held with Mrs. E. 
was given. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club met October 
28 at Bridgeport, Conn. The program was given by Mrs 
H. H. Jackson, Miss Alice Wooster, Miss Ethel Kimber, 
Miss Alma Wallenta, Miss Lillian Courtright, Mrs. Martha 
M. Sturtevant and other active members. Mrs. Henry L 
Bishop and Miss Leila Joel were the delegates from this 
club to the meeting of the State Federation held at Water- 
bury recently. 

The Huntington (N. Y.) Choral Society is one of the 


latest local organizations. The society was formed at 
Prof. Frank Irwin's studio with a membership of thirty- 
six young men and women. Miss Beatrice Swezey was 
chosen president and Alva D. Ellsworth secretary and 


meet every Tuesday 


It is planned 


treasurer 
night, under the direction of Jack Mundy 


The young people will 


to give two concerts each season. 

The first regular program meeting of the Ladies’ Thurs- 
day Musicale was held at Minneapolis, Minn., November 5 
Che first part of the program was devoted to a study of 
and selections from modern operas, in 
accordance with the plan of work adopted for the year 
A feature of the program was W. M. Crosse’s explana- 
tory talk on “The Development of a Sonata Form,” the 
first of three such talks to be given during the season. 

The Naneral Mozart Music Club, organized by Marie 
Murray this season, held its fourth meeting at her home, 
602 Fort street East, Detroit, Mich. The officers and mem- 
are as follows: President, Lillian O’Honnell; vice 
Margaret O’Neil; secretary, Marie Murray; 
treasurer, Florence Gerkens; Hazel Woodruff, 
Ida O’Neil, Marie Steedman, Bessie Simmons, Elsie Rich- 
ards, Margaret Troester, Marie Carr, Irene MacKenzie 


the sonata form 


bers 
president, 
members, 


The Houston Symphony Club, now in its third season, 
has just been reorganized. They have made many changes 
in the plans for their future efforts, especially in so far as 
public performances are concerned. This year they are 
taking in associate members, as the Houston Quartet and 
Women’s Choral clubs do. Herman T. Keller has been 
unanimously elected president of the club, Miss Grace 
Lindenberg is vice president of the club, Arthur L. Skelley 
has 


secretary and Philip Ross librarian The Symphony 


already fifty associate members secured, and hopes to 


double this number very shortly. It is understood that 
they engage to give two good concerts during the season 

Members of the Woman’s Press Club and their guests 
listened to a program at “The Seven Oaks,” home of Mrs 
P. B. Durley, Des Moines, Ia.. November 2. The event 
was under the direction of the Woman’s Press Club, of 
Des Moines, and the program was named “An Evening 
with Iowa Authors,” the 


ception Des Moines authors. Mrs. George Carson Kirk 


participants being with one ex- 





Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. 


contributed the musical numbers, assisted by Miss Sim- 
coke at the piano. 

The Cecilian Octet was entertained by Miss Willie Rat 
cliff at her home, Houston, Tex., October 31 

The Schumann Glee Club, under the direction of Ers 
kine Allen Gay, is planning for a concert to be held in the 
Y. M. C, A. Hall, Hartford, Conn., the 20th of this month. 
The soloists will be Miss Bessie Wheatley, contralto of the 
Center Congregational Church, New Haven; Mrs. Joseph 
Tilden, soprano, and Leon A. Wheeler, violinist, both well 
known Hartford musicians; Miss Wildman, pianist, Water 
bury; Miss Ethel Stone, soprano; Harry Scott, baritone 
the Musical Club, 
Taunton, met at the residence of Mrs. A. C. Rhodes, 43 
Cedar street. Members assisting in the program were Mrs 
Rhodes, Mrs. Wilbar, Mrs. Park, Miss Bonney, Miss Bur- 
bank, Miss Emery, Mrs. Mason, Miss Hodges, Miss 
Crandell, Miss Kingman, Mrs. Davol, Mrs. Hodgman, 
Miss White, Miss Townsend, Miss Pierce, Miss Reed, 
Miss Dean and Mrs. Washburn. The music was from the 
works of MacDowell, Sgambati, Chaminade, King, Mer- 
terns, H. Clough Leighter and Rossini-Liszt 


Tuesday, November 10, Ladies’ of 


The Junior Harmony Club held its third regular meet- 
ing with Mrs. Hamilton at her studio, Bangor, Me., No- 
vember 2. The business meeting consisted of the reading 
and signing of the constitution by the several new mem- 
bers, the secretary’s report of the last meeting, the ap- 
pointment of committees and the unanimous vote for hon- 
orary membership of Miss Lena Beane, of Augusta, who 
is president of a similar organization in that city. The 
musical program was given by Virginia Sawyer, Margaret 
Brann, Harold Bragdon and Charlie Leville A short 
reading of Bach was then given by Miss Hamilton 

The following officers and committees were elected at 
(Mass.) Choral Union: 
William 


secretary, 


the last rehearsal of the Taunton 
President, Allston E. Williams; vice 
H. Reed; treasurer, William S 
D. Frank Carr; librarian, Elijah E 
librarian, Harry Smith; executive committee, Allston Wil 
liams, W. H. Reed, W. S. Woods, D. F. Carr, Miss Kate 
Spary, Mrs. Cora E. Rhodes and Mrs. J. A. Abbott; com- 
mittee on chorus, Miss Kate Spary, Mrs. Charles W. Da- 
Louis B. Walker, Miss Ethel Hopkins and F. L. Fish; 
committee on program and music, Mrs. Cora E. Rhodes, 
Mrs. Allston E. Williams, W. R. Park, Jr., Dr. Florence 
Abbott, Dr. Charles Learoyd and Dr. Jordan; reception 
committee, Mrs. J. A. Abbott, Mrs. Albert Wilbur, F. T 
Farnsworth, Miss Alice Emery and F. Arthur Walker 
The Cecilian Ladies’ Quartet, of Washington, D. C., 
der the direction of Miss Katie V. Wilson, and which was 
heard at her musicale last season, has resumed rehearsals, 
the recital at the New 
assisted instrumentalists 


president 
Woods: 


Richards; assistant 


vol, 


un- 


and later in season will given a 
Willard, well known 
The quartet is composed of Mrs. H. E 


prano; Mrs, Adelia Knight Taylor, second soprano; Miss 


by some 


first so 


France, 








45 


Lillian Tolson. first contralto, and Grace De Reimer, sec- 
ond contralto. Miss Wilson has arranged to giv eries 
during the season in which her advanced pupils w arth 
ipate. The first concert will take place on Tuesday ig 
November 17, when the chief soloists are to be My ‘ 
Noah, soprano; Mrs, Adelia Knight Taylor, mez 
prano, and Miss Rosamond Meacham, contral!t Phe 
formal opening of Miss Wilson's seas« | by a 
studio reception on November 3 

A number of ambitious young stua*nts in the South 
End, Houston, Tex., on the evening of October 18 effect 
ed the organization of a club at the home of Mrs. Charles 
H. Edge on Smith street, and the name given it is “The 


Music Circle.” The object of the club members is to be 


come thoroughly conversant with everything pertaining 


to music, its history and literature. The officers elected 
are as follows: Musical director, Mrs. Edge; president 
Mabel Hull; vice president, Lottie Palmer; secretary 
Elsie Lee Jameson; treasurer, Ruth Logan. The club 


will hold its meetings monthly, will answer roll call with 
quotations about music or musicians, and will give a short 
their hour’s regular study 


Other mem 


program of selections after 
Mozart is the master they are studying now 
bers of the club are Vera Cain, Mabel Hull, Lottie Palmer 
Mamie Henderson, and Lela Bray, Ruth 
Lorene and Myrtis Karr, Lelia Mushaway, Elsie Lee and 


Mildred Jameson and Annie Singleton 
rhe (D. C 

Society, two notable organizations, will 

One 


Laura Logan 


and the Choral 
furnish much in 
mpor 
the 
The 


Symphony, in addition to its regular afternoon course, is 


Washington ) Symphony 


teresting diversion this season { the most 


tant announcements has been the joint appearance oi 


orchestra and Choral in some pretentious oratorios 


preparing to give what is known as “pop” concerts on 
Sunday evenings, when the programs will be of a varied 
character and the prices such that music lovers who may 
not be able to pay to hear the concerts in the afternoon 


may attend the evening recitals. Also that portion of the 
Washington public which may not find it convenient to 


go in the afternoon will thus be enabled to hear the Sym 


phony. Through arrangements made by the several man 
agers of musical events concerts this year are to be divided 
equally among the local theatres The Washington Sym 


umbia instead of the Na- 
Choral 
Many independent events 
David Madame 


phony is to be heard at the Ce 


tional, as heretofore, while the Society has selected 


Chase’s Theatre for its recitals 


are scheduled, among them Bispham, 


Nordica and the Duss Band, Schumann-Heink, Melba, 
Maud Powell, Campanari and the Kneisel Quartet 

The next meeting of the solo department of the Eurydice 
Club will be at the home of Mrs rlickox, Monroe 
street, Toledo, Ohio, on November 13. The plan of work 
of the solo department of the Eurydice for the coming 
year is as follows: October 9, miscellaneous program, in 


charge of Mrs. Bullock; October 23, “Beginnings of Mu 


OTTOKAR MALEK 


Sole Management, Charles R. Baker. 


American Tour Begins in October. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MISS MINNIE TRACEY. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MADAISIE GRACE DAMIAN. 
MiSS MURIEL FOSTER. 
SARASATE and 
BERTHE MARX- 
GOLDSCHIIUDT. 


LADY HALLE, 

















KREISLER. 
gent! CARRENO. 

rx st ae 
ORS, eon™ DOHNANYI. 
ZACHAREWITSCH. 


TIVADAR NACHEZ 
riR. GEORGE GROSS/SIITH. 


MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 
riR. PLUNKET GREENE. 
MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 





DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER. 


FREDERICK CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 
Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
638 Fine Arts Building. - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


ws. Hadden-Alexander 


PIANIST. 


Residence Studio: 2 West 95th St., 





NEW YORK. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


A permanent orchestra of eighty performers, maintained for concert purposes 
exclusively Available for certain dates by addressing 


1820 Chestnut Street. 


JOHN MAHNKEN, General Managér. 





ADELE 


AUS DER 


Maenagement Henry Wolfsohn 


OHE 


ENTIRE SEASON 








ERSKINE 


POKTER 


TEN YEARS OF AGE- 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
New booking from October |. 


Repertoire of 1% Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 


For Terms, &c., address 
DAVID PORTER, 


189 Montague Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















sic,” 


Rise of Polyphony, 


in charge of Miss Mandeville; 


Noevmber 13, 
” in charge of Mrs. Parsons; November 


“The March 24, 


Lockwood; April 21, 


“American Composers, 
violin and song recital, in charge of 


” in charge of Miss Ethel 
thusiasm. 





Emma Elmer’s artistic singing brought forth much en- 
She possesses a fine voice, 


rich and soulful and 


20, organ recital, Miss Schroeder, assisted by Mrs. Blod- Mrs. Lamont Stilwell. The public concerts include the full of dramatic quality. She rendered “The Worker,” by 
gett; November 27, “Rise of Instrumental Music,” in Kneisel Quartet, with vocalist; a lecture recital on “Parsi- Gounod, with much dignity of expression, and the method 
charge of Mrs. Hickox; December 11, Bach, in charge of fal,” and a popular concert by local members of the club. of her singing lent the color and style the selection de- 
Miss Tobey and Miss Toensmeier; December 30, “Mes- The officers of the club are: President, Mrs. Edwin S. manded. : 

siah,”” in charge of Mrs. Currier; January 8, violin, in Jenney; vice president, Mrs. Frank L. Walrath; secre- Miss Maude Ellis was an added attraction. She pos- 
charge of- Miss Whitaker; January 22, rise of dramatic tary, Mrs. Lamont Stilwell, and treasurer, Miss Emma  .occes a young, fresh and well trained sagrane eolee. weer 
music, 1600-1800, in charge of Miss Smith; February 12, Brigham. The program of November 4 was given by Miss high, aory sympathetic throughout the middle regilever. The 
oratorio, in charge of Mrs, eKlsey; February 26, lecture Edith Jongstreet, of Auburn, N. Y.; Mrs. Aurin M. “Coascnctta.” by Helmund, gave her a wide scope, and 
recital, piano and piano music, Miss Nellie Cook; March Chase (Miss Lockwood at the piano), Miss Ethel Little- she sang most charmingly. She also sang the duet pd 
11, romantic period in piano and song, in charge of Mrs. hales, Miss Lillian Littlehales, Dr. Charles Mullin, Sydney «| akmé” with Miss Cooke, and it was an artistic piece 


Blunt; 
opera, in charge of Mrs. Dachtler; 
ing, in charge of Miss Moore; 
May 27, miscellaneous program, in charge 


March 25, miscellaneous program; April 8, modern 
April 22, Wagner morn- 
March 13, Wagner recital; 


Littlehales and Mr. Chase. 


of singing, with excellent tone blending. 








of Mrs. Porter 


BISSELL PUPILS IN CONCERT. 


essary, 
rare one, 


only praise can follow her efforts. 
with glorious power and the true contralto qual- 


Grace Preston is so well known that comment is unnec- 


Her voice is a 


Paddock. DELIGHTFUL concert was given at Unity Hall, . She |} hod whict bles } , 
fis ‘ 7 . —- y ity. Ohe has a method which enables her to command it 
he Morning Musical, of Syracuse, N. Y., numbers Hartford, Conn., Friday evening, November 6, by > : 

7 . em i I "aeelliek” Canien always, and her work was that of a true musician. Her 

eighty active members and 250 associate, and under the four pupils of Marie Seymour Bissell, Carolyn Cooke, PB ge A poe sages * 
git) . 50 ae e " _ selections were “L’Esclave,” by Lalo; “Ein Herbsttag,”” by 

able management of their president, Mrs. Edwin S. Jen- Anna Hurlburt, Mary Stoughton and Emma Elmer, as- aie : ‘ ~ tit Mig. 

, eae , i Hermann, and “The Fairy Love Song,” by Willeby. Each 
ney, has started upon what promises to be a most pros-_ sisted by Maude Ellis, a young and charming soprano, an¢ : ; ; 
, a 2 : d = - : aT T : number brought out the different points and gave great 

perous season. Their program embraces thirteen recitals, Grace Preston-Naylor, the well known contralto. he pa “w 

sae ’ , : : oa ir. 
beginning with November 4, and meeting every two weeks pers were unstinted in their praise; the hall was crowded ia 
There were several enjoyable concerted numbers, includ- 


on Wednesday morning 


Every other recital is devoted to 


and the audience enthusiastic. 


solo number “Es muss was 


ing an arrangement of 


and a sextet, 


“Old Folks at Home,” 


some special composer or musical theme, and given in Miss Cooke gave for her ; , 10 
charge of various members of the club, as follows: No- wunderbares sein,” by Franz Ries. She possesses a clear “If My Songs Had Airy Pinions.” The concert closed 
ember 4, “Works of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth soprano voice of charming quality and under perfect con- with a bright quartet, “Nearest and Dearest,” by Carrac 
Century Composers,” in charge of Miss Florence Little- trol, and her style throughout was that of an artist. Miss ciolo. 

hales; December 2, E. Ellsworth Giles, of Pittsburg, Hurlburt’s selection was Horn’s “Sweet Maiden Mine.” Speaking of Miss Bissell’s work and method the Hart 
song recital, assisted by violinist, in charge of Mrs. This made much demand on the singer’s ability, but Miss ford Times said: “Marie S. Bissell has established a fine 
Warren Stone Parks; December 30, “Wagner,” and Hurlburt met the requirements, and her fine young voice reputation in New York and elsewhere, which makes 
other composers to be arranged, in charge of Miss Jessie was heard to advantage, especially in the dainty quiet Hartford proud to claim her. Her methods are so artistic 
lecker; January 27, “Day of Scotch Composers,” in phrases. Mary Stoughton is a singer of much individual- and true, the culture she imparts is so solid, so lasting, that 
charge of Mrs. Alexander Brown; February 24, “Schu- ity, her voice clear and lyric in style, and her selection her pupils rank high wherever good vocalism is appr 
mann and Schubert,” charge of Miss H Harriet Fitch ; the minuet, by Dell’ Acqua, was most warmly ae ciated.” 


in 





London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for Opera, 

Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from é to 7. 

Sole teacher of Alice erlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’ s opera, and Madame Birner, 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Morzrani’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 


MARIE WITHROW 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. 

ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 

ége, ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


PRIDA BISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY 





Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue d’Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 


REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 


Agents for the Leading 


LECTURERS, MUSICAL ARTISTS, 








ENTERTAINERS. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
MARY JUSTINA LUPPEN, 

CONCERT PIANIST. 

\ limited number of pupils accepted. 
11 West Twenty-first Street, New York. 
MME. N. FORNIER, 
RI . ITALS, PIANO LESSONS. 
First Prize Paris Conse rvatory (Ecole Mar- 
Lessons at Residence or Studio: 
138 Fifth Avenue. 


Stage | 


ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. | 


Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


| TIILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 





M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


SELINA AUERBACH 


PIANIST—Maestra di Piano. 
DIPLOMA LICEO BOLOGNA. 
VIA BRERA 16, MILANO. 








NEW YORK. 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 


Piano and Composition. 
Residence-studio: 1190 Park Ave., New York. 








ee MISS CROLIUS’ PIANO SCHOOL, 


815 Carnegie Hall, 
Modern Technic, Artistic Phrasing and Culture 
in individuality are leading characteristics. 
eachers’ training a specialty. Excellent teach- 
ers furnished. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY or DRAMATIC ARTS. 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A prac- 
tical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre and traveling compa- 
nies. Apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 


REGINALD BARRETT, 


ORGAN AND SINGING. 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
James’ Lutheran Church. 


Studio: 
Organist St 


AMY FAY, 


PIANIST AND TFACHER. 
60 West Ninety-fonrth Street, New York. 


THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER. 


Studio: 1211 Carnegie Hall. 
COACH—ACCOMPANIST. 


Piano Instruction. 








| EVA M GILPIN, Soprano. 
Voice Culture, Cdach ng, Accompanying. 


Pupil of E. Presson Miller 
Care of E. PRESSON MILLER 1015 Carnegie Hall, 





MISS VIRGINIA BAILIE, 

Piano ee, on. 
LESCHETIZKY METH(¢ 
Mondays and Thursdays, 1202 comnts Hall. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Clinton Street, B’klyn. 


Pianist. 


NE W YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





| THOMAS J. PENNELL, 
BARITONE. 


Concert, Oratorio, Son 
Whitman College, Walla 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason Schcol for Piane, 


41 Tompkins Place, Brooklyn. Piano, Harmony, 
Ensemble Piaying. Mme Berta Grosse-Thomason 
Principal. (Pupil of Franz Kullak.) 





Recitals. 


Walla, Wash, 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: 469 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CAN HARMONY BE TAUGHT BY MAIL ? 


Doyou want to learn to Compose and Arrange Music? 
If so, send 2 cent stamp for trial lesson. Nothing to 
pay until you have nad threetrial iessons. If these 

sons do not convince you that you will succeed 
—then they are free. Don't write unices you have 
a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of music and 
mean business (©. W. WILCOX (Harmonist), 

2 Broadway, New York City. 

Mention the Musical Courier. 











HJALMAR von DAMECK, 


Solo Violinist, 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
RESIDENCE AND STUDIO: 


1377 Lexington Avene, NEW VORE. 





MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
825 WEST 112th ST., NEW YORK. 


Grimm’s Simple Method of Modern Harmony, 


Price $1.50, and 





_ Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 


Pian® Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 


| clams should examine these up to date works. 


Rates to teachers. 
THE G&O. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL 


Stringed Instruments. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and 'Cello Department—PAUL MORGAN, 








914 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


H. BROOKS DAY, 


Concert Organist. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Organ, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Florence Court, 
47 Plerrepont Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 











K, GRIENAUER, 


The Vienna ’Cell Virtuoso. 
Grienauer String Quartet, Harp 
Trio, Piano Trio, open for 
engagements. 

STUDIO: 112 Carnegie Ha |. 
Letter address, 129! LexingtonAve. 





NA 
et HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


VICTOR S. 


Funthlch 


VIOLINS, 
BOWS, 
CASES, 
ITALIAN 
STRINGS, 
REPAIRING, 
23 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 














OMER MOORE. 


BARITON B.—a_ 





Address: 210 W, 107th St., NEW YORK. 





Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. 
President Int, Cor. School of Music. 

Sight Singing and Theory Lessons by Mail. 


TALI ESEN MORGAN 


18 West 19th Street, New York 





DR. —® 


FRANKLIN 


LAWSON 


TENOR. 


2611 Broadway, 
NEW YOFPK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 
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GRAND 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 











PRIX. 














D. HoH. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, . » CHICAGO, ILL. 






1900. 

















Strith & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS tegen cod 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices. 





CONCERT DIRECTION Celebrated C. F. Albert Concert 
(Agency Founded 1870) Violins, bie teh and Bows 


HERMANN WOLF. | sso 0 tower Prats nae en arr 


i ams MAT 








Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 


Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 
Sole oy of most of the leading art 
ists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme ] 
Carrefio Bilte Kleeberg Mile. Marcella, Sem Only Violia Maker in 


brich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef rol who received a Prize at os 
Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 20 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 205 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. PHIL4DELPHIA, PA. 


Roval Conservatory of Musi¢ and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted also at other times. 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Rerrrence’ The Editor-in-Chief of Tur Musica, Courier. 


=|HUGO GORLITZ 


1° NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
IMYRESARIO. 
Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 





CABLES: HUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION FEE: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the vegree «.. Penfield and others. Lectures—H.E. Krehbiel, Dahm- 
Doctor of Music Petersen. Carl Fiqué. Eiocution and Dramatic Art 





Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Russeil B. Throckmorton Fencing—Pierre Rochard. 
Instructions given in ali branches of music from first Opera Department—German, Engli-h, French, Italian 
beginning to highest perfec: ion. Opera coaching and stage work Terms from $10 up per 
Departments: Piano, Violin, Organ, Singing, "Cello, quarter. To enter the conservatory no previous know!l- 
Special departments for beginners, 


Harp and all orchestral and string instruments. Thirty- edge necessary 


eight of the most known and experienced professors, amateurs and prof: ssionais. Free advantages to stu- 


erte Ensemble Playing, 


inciuding August Fraemcke, Car! Hein, Julius Lorenz, dents—Harmony Leciur: 8, Con 

Castellanos, Arteago Kritzler, Yon. Huber, Mattes, Ehr- Vocal Sight Keading. ORCHESTRA CLASS now forming 
hardt, Spencer, Ida Kiein, Marie Maurer, Kieff-Pignol, and free t.. everybody ; sterta O: tuber 15. Open from 9-6 
Hjailmar von Dameck, Van der Gucht, Cari Grienauer, Munday and Thursday till 9 P. M Send fur Catalogue. 





The MONTREAL CONSERVATORYot MUSIC | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


(Founded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT) AND MUSICAL THEORY 
9388 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director 
? ospec ly ~ 7 . 
wor Preepestas apely te 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 








PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. a_i 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


OONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 

OL 


I R 

PIANO AND Ba IN SCHO 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. 'E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Bruno Gor- 
tatowski, Otto Hegner, B. Hintze-Reinhold, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, M. Landow, Dr. P. Liitzenko, A, 
Papendick, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Th. T. Schiinberger, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther Freuden- 
berg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Anna Wiillner, Nico- 
laus Rothmuehl, Royal Chamber Singer; Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC CLASS—N, Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barmas, Bernard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz 
Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c 

Charges: From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 marks ($100) Anoually. Operatic School: 750 marks ($180). 

Prospectuses may be our a the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. to 


Klindworth- Scharwenk Conservatory of Music, 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 

Director: Dk. HUGO GoLDscHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K K Hofpianist ; Prof Ph. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KwastT, PROF. 
W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MA8R (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, LINA BECK, DIERICH and FRAU 
PROF BLANCK-PETERS (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG ( Violin) ; 
VAN LIER (’Cello); KNUPFE« (Opera). Pupils received at any time 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America. For catalogue, address 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with eS Gans SOUR, 


respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 














Cc. BE. SEIFERT, the Musical Director. 
TWO NEW SONGS 
J. LEWIS BROWNE. 
“Ts DARK payee Y DEARIE,” words by 
Frank L. Stanton. 
“MORS ET VITA,” text by Wu. F. CoLiine. 
Also just published, the third and revised edition of 
the same composer's Third Marurka for piano. 
THE !tOHN CHURCH CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati.—New York—Chicago. 





A Comprehensive Catalogue 


Of lastrumenta!l Sheet Music, Folios 
aad lastruction Works. 
Containing Solos and Teaching Methods for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and all Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- 
uable aidto Teachers. fent free on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
lso our Complete Catalogue of Imported — 


Songs. VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 











Jos. WwW. STERN é& co., Conscious of defects and limitations in T«xCHNIC, 

Eas Extension of compass, cementing ‘‘ breaks,” eradicat 

34 t 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. ing defects of quality SPRANG strength, acquiring 
execution. DR. FRANK WALTERS, Jr. 








Send for C reular. /0/ . ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. Carefully graded from the first 
step through second grade. Price Tic. 


**BRAINARD’S MUSICAL COMPANIONS.’ A collection of carefully 


graded. easy four-hand pieces. Price $1.00 


“BRAINARD’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in 
schools, which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school 
matters. Price $100. Cata/ogues FREE onarplication Dealers write for Discounte. 


THE S. S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


20 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 298 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG GO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


@ 


—_ 
SOHMER & CO. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


peanes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











